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HE call for a new edition of a book on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, after an interval of ten years, gives an 
opportunity for second thoughts, which indeed are 
necessitated by the valuable work, in connection 
not only with this treatise, but with the Aristotelian 
writings in general, which has been done by scholars 
in the meantime. 

Accordingly, after reading Zeller’s! learned de- 
monstration that all the great works of Aristotle 
were known to the world during the last 250 years 
before the Christian era, I have modified the view, 
too hastily adopted in former editions, of ‘the fate 
of Aristotle’s writings’ (see Essay I. p. 10). 

A good deal of scrutiny has of late been directed 


‘In the third edition of his Philosophie der Griechen (Leipsic, 1879), 
Pp. 147-152. 
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upon the text of Books V., VI., and VII. of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, which has given rise to various 
opinions being expressed by scholars as to the 
authorship of these Books. The question has cer- 
tainly entered a new phase since I first ventured to 
write on the subject, some twenty-seven years ago. 
At that time almost everyone in Oxford accepted 
the three Books, without suspicion, as an integral 
part of the Nicomachean treatise. Spengel, however, 
had proved to the satisfaction of the Germans that 
the Eudemian Ethics were not by Aristotle, but were 
a modified copy of Aristotle’s treatise, written by 
his disciple Eudemus; and he had also pronounced 
Book VII. of the Nicomachean Ethics to belong to the 
Eudemians, while he maintained that Books V. and 
VI. were Nicomachean Books. Fischer and Fritzsche 
had gone further, and had given up Book VI. also 
as Hudemian, while they held to Book V. (with the 
exception of the last chapter) as belonging to the 
original work of Aristotle. 

It seemed to me then, and it does so now, that 
an onus probandi rests on those who would separate 
Book V. from Books VI. and VII. and say that it 
stands on quite a different footing from them. The 
three Books together form part of the Eudemian 


treatise, with which they agree very well, and this by 
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itself would seem a primd facie ground for supposing 
that whatever theory you adopt about one or two 
of them must hold good of them all. 

But one common characteristic of these Books, 
tending to separate them from the other Books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, has lately been brought into 
prominence—namely, the peculiar condition of their 
text. Hildenbrand,? who only considers Book V., 
says that in this Book ‘a number of passages, partly 
by their construction, partly by their position, excite 
suspicion, and that ‘corruption of the text by 
external circumstances must have contributed to 
this, though the Nicomachean Ethics are, on the 
whole, among the best preserved of the Aristotelian 
writings. Rassow? says: ‘It is incredible that the 
three Books, in the form in which they come before 
us, can have been published by Aristotle himself. 
The faults in these Books are such that they cannot 


be ascribed to the carelessness of copyists, nor can 





But after all they are conjectures, 
however happy. Therefore, except 


? Geschichte und System der Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie (Leipsic, 1860), 


vol. i. p. 324. 

8 Forschungen tiber die Nikomakische 
Ethik des Aristoteles (Weimar, 1874). 
This interesting little work, full of 
acumen, consists chiefly of sugges- 
tions for the amendment of the text. 
Doubtless if all Rassow’s emenda- 
tions were adopted, the Ethics of 
Aristotle would read more smoothly. 





in a few cases, where it was a question 
of changing a letter or two, I have 
thought it best to adhere to the text 
of Bekker, in which the difficulties, 
if sometimes caused by the errors of 
editors or copyists, are certainly also 
sometimes due to the carelessness of 
the original writer. 
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they be the result of any confusion that took place 
in the leaves of the original MS.’ (pp. 49-50). ‘The 
theory of a Double Recension, of which traces are 
undoubtedly to be found in these, and also to some 
extent in the other books of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
is not sufficient to account for the striking pecu- 
liarities of these Books. Undeniably they contain 
portions which are not of Aristotelian origin’ 
(p. 50). ‘The copyists, I think, must be left out 
of the question, for it would be too remarkable if 
in Books V., VI., and VII. they had committed more 
faults than in all the rest of the Books put together. 
A displacement of the leaves of the original MS. 
will not do, for no rearrangement succeeds in putting 
the disjecta membra into their proper place’ (p. 39). 

Ramsauer* says: ‘ Books V., VI, and VII. have 
this in common—that there is more corruption and 
confusion in them than in the seven remaining Books’ 
(p. 641). He also says that ‘Book V. is far the 
most corrupted of all the Books’ (id.). 

Mr. Cook Wilson ® says: ‘The Seventh Book of 
the Ethics is not the only one which seems to be a 
compilation ; most of the Books show more or less 


traces of something of the kind: after the Seventh 





‘ Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea 5 Aristotelian Studies (Oxford, 
edidit et Commentario Continuo in- 1879). Part I, 
struxit G. Ramsauer (Leipsic, 1878). 
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Book the most remarkable is perhaps the Fifth. 
The resolution is more obvious in the Seventh, the 
evidence of divers authorship stronger in the Fifth 
and Sixth’ (p. 4). 

Rassow having strongly stated, as we have seen, 
the corrupt condition of the three Books, adds 
(p. 50): ‘No criticisms, however, touch the peculiar 
-kernel of these Books, which wears so much the 
garb of genuineness that the-attempt of Fischer, 
Fritzsche, and Grant to claim these Books wholly or 
in part for the Hudemian Ethics must be considered 
a failure. Nothing remains but to suppose that the 
genuine Books were worked over by some strange 
hand. This, I believe, is, the safe result, to which all 
inquiry, up to the present time, leads; every step 
further conducts us into a dark, perhaps never to be 
enlightened, field, which I decline to tread’ (p. 50). 
‘Besides a double recension, we must suppose 
numerous interpolations. Allowing that it has been 
made probable that the suspected portions were 
taken out of the Hudemian Ethics, the question is, 
whether all the difficulties may not have arisen from 
the same source—namely, that the genuine Books of 
Aristotle having perhaps become mutilated, were 


afterwards completed out of the Hudemian Ethics’ 


(p. 51). 
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Ramsauer gives, only more indefinitely, the same 
or a similar view. He says (page 641): ‘There 
is only one Aristotelian treatise on the matter con- 
tained in the three Disputed Books. Is it not likely 
that the loss of the one treatise was connected with 
the corruption of the text of the other? The con- 
fusions arose at that time when the one treatise, we 
know not how, went to ruin (pessum iret), and its 
contents somehow were badly transferred to the 
other. This you may fancy to have been done by 
those who thought in this way to preserve what was 
already mutilated and confused.’ 

Rassow’s theory, it must be observed, gives no 
explanation of the manner in which the treatise on 
Pleasure in Book VII. came to be introduced into 
the Nicomachean Ethics. He very distinctly pro- 
nounces against its having been written by Aristotle, 
saying (p. 48): ‘If one does not wish to attribute 
to Aristotle that which in other writers one would 
consider absolutely monstrous, one must agree with 
those who reject the treatise on Pleasure in Book 
VII. Look at the state of matters. In two Books 
are found two lengthy treatises on Pleasure, whereof 
neither makes the slightest reference to the other. 
The second, incomparably the richer, treatise makes 


it clear by its opening words that Pleasure has never 
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been previously treated of. The two treatises differ 
in the most essential points. In Book X. Pleasure is 
separated from ¢vépyeim, so as to be made to appear 
a mere quality of the latter ; in Book VII. it is 
defined as évépyesm aveumddiorog. The treatise in 
Book X. opposes the view that Pleasure is the chief 
good ; that in Book VII., as might be expected from 
its whole way of looking at things, endeavours to 
make it probable that at least one kind of Pleasure 
is the déporov. This attempt by itself suffices to 
mark the treatise in Book VII. as ungenuine, since it 
would impress on the Aristotelian Ethics a hedonistic 
character, which is inconsistent with their other 
views.’ 

Rassow agrees with Spengel that the treatise on 
Pleasure in Book VII. is later than that in Book X., 
and that the author of the former probably had the 
latter before him. But he declines to accept the 
inference of Spengel, that if the treatise on Pleasure 
in Book VII. be pronounced un-Aristotelian, the 
whole Book must lie under the same verdict. Ras- 
sow says that this does not follow, because the 
treatise on Pleasure has no necessary connection 
with the first half of the Book—it is a mere append- 
age. This may be so; but Rassow does not explain 


how it comes to pass that the unknown editor, who, 
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according to -his theory, wrote over Book VII. of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, introducing into it passages 
out of the Hudemians, came also to append to it 
a spurious and unnecessary treatise on Pleasure. 
Surely it is far more natural to suppose that the 
whole Book was written originally for the Hudemian 
Ethics, and having been transferred to the Nicoma- 
cheans, brought with it this superfluity. 

Rassow’s sweeping and somewhat dogmatic asser- 
tion, that ‘ the essential kernel of the three Disputed 
Books bears the mark of genuineness,’ seems based 
on what has been called Aristotelisches Gefihl, and 
which disdains to explain itself. Everyone would 
admit that the matter of these Books, even if they 
were not written by Aristotle, was all derived from 
Aristotle, —possibly copied or paraphrased from three 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics, now lost; or, if 
such Books were never written, then made up out of 
unfinished writings of Aristotle himself, or notes 
from his oral lectures, or out of conclusions arrived 
at in his other works,—in short, from the répertoire 
of the Peripatetic School, with so much of origin- 
ality in the way of developing or modifying particu- 
lar doctrines as Eudemus showed in his Ethics. If 
the ‘ kernel’ of the Books, then, means their matter, 


this may be at once conceded to be on the whole 
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Aristotelian, and yet nothing will have been proved 
as to the authorship of the Books 

It is a question of form. We require an investi- 
gation of the subject in detail, and a theory as to 
what was the skeleton of each of these supposed 
Nicomachean Books, and where the Hudemian inter- 
polations were brought in. 

Rassow, without being explicit on this point, 
gives up the latter half of Book V. as a patchwork 
by an unskilful hand, containing, however, an ex- 
cellent chapter on Equity, the work of Aristotle 
himself. He also gives up the latter part of Book 
VI., as evidently written, not by Aristotle, but by one 
of his school. He holds apparently to the genuine- 
ness of the first half of Book VII., though he would 
say that it had been worked over and interpolated. 

But, finally, supposing Rassow’s theory to be 
accepted, it would give rise to the following 
difficulty: If Books V., VI., and VII. of the 
Nicomachean Ethics were mutilated, and then made 
up out of corresponding Books in the Hudemian 
Ethics, how came it to pass that those corresponding 


Eudemian Books went out of existence, and the 





® Against this something might be | that in Rhetoric, 1. xiii, which had 
said. The account of Equity in Zth. | been written by Aristotle before he 
y. &. is very jejune compared with | wrote his Ethics. 
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patched up Nicomachean Books were put into their 
place? Also we may add: How did it happen that 
the patched up Nicomachean Books fitted so remark- 
ably well into the EHudemian treatise and corre- 
sponded by divers references with the remaining 
Books of the same? 

Ramsauer’s theory is, as we have seen, vaguely 
stated—namely, that ‘when the one treatise, we 
know not how, went to ruin, its contents somehow 
were badly transferred to the other. This must 
mean one of two things: either that three Books 
of the Hudemian Ethics having become mutilated, 
the remaining fragments of them were, with a view 
to their preservation, ingrafted upon the three 
corresponding Nicomachean Books; or, three Nico- 
machean Books having been nearly destroyed, the 
fragments which remained were ingrafted upon the 
Eudemian Books. But the former hypothesis seems 
absurd. What inducement would there be to spoil 
three finished Books of Aristotle’s by interpolating 
them with fragments of his disciple’s far inferior 
writing? The second hypothesis would imply that 
these three Books were originally written for the 
Eudemian treatises, but afterwards interlarded with 
fragments of lost Nicomachean Books; which theory 


I could quite accept, but it would be inconsistent 
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with Ramsauer’s other views, for he distinctly 
pronounces the three Books to be WNicomachean. 

Ramsauer’s theory seems to differ from Rassow’s 
in this: that he considers the fragments of mutilated 
Books to have been ingrafted upon the text of entire 
Books. Whereas Rassow thought that lacune in 
mutilated Books were made up out of the text of 
entire Books. 

Ramsauer appears to me to be one of those 
Aristotelian scholars who are as reluctant to admit 
that the three Disputed Books may have been com- 
posed by some hand other than that of Aristotle 
himself, as some Theologians are to allow that 
Deuteronomy may be a work of later date than some 
other parts of the Pentateuch. He argues, wg Géow 
diadvAdrrewy, to save the credit of each of the three 
Books. About Book V., having admitted that it is 
the most corrupted of all the Books, he proceeds 
(p. 641): ‘Book VI., which seems to decline from 
the Micomachean fulness to the meagreness of 
Eudemus, is much less so. And no wonder. People 
will less meddle with a book whose parts can be 
counted on the fingers, than with one in which a 
difficult matter had to be copiously, and as far as 
possible artistically, set forth.’ But just the opposite 
might have been argued: it might have been said 


VOL. I. a 
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that the psychology of the Moral Faculties is a more 
‘difficult’ subject than Justice, and that people 
would be more likely to try to improve a meagre 
treatise than one which was copious and artistic. 

We have seen that Ramsauer attributes a Hude- 
mian character to Book VI. He admits that in this 
Book Nots and the other Intellectual Excellencies 
are treated in a manner similar to that in which we 
find subjects treated in the Hudemian Ethics—namely, 
they are taken up and curtly defined and then 
suddenly dropt.? And yet, in spite of this, Ramsauer 
says (p. 368): ‘Those who attribute Book VI. to 
Eudemus should reflect whether the Eudemianisms in 
the Book, which have led to ascribing it to Eudemus, 
may not conversely have been borrowed by the 
disciple from this very Book (the work of his master) 
and made use of elsewhere. On which we may 
remark, that while it is easy to believe that Eudemus 
might have borrowed particular formule (like épog, 
see below, page 61) from this Book, if he had it 
before him, it is difficult to suppose that he can have 
moulded his whole style on the worst written Book 


of an Aristotelian treatise. 





7 This same characteristic, it must are all dropt in the same abrupt 
be noticed, appears in Book V. Cor- | manner, without their respective 
rective Justice (¢. iv.), the theory of | bearing on the main question of the 
Exchange (c. v.), and Equity (c. x.) | Book being sufficiently worked out. 
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Ramsauer wavers as to the authorship of Book 
VI. He says (p. 369): ‘It seefhs to me that the 
forces (copias) by which this Book is to be won for 
Aristotle or for Eudemus are about equal—neither 
of them sufficient to carry the day.’ But he himself 
always treats the Book as if it had been won for 
Aristotle. 

With regard to Book VII. he remarks (p. 425), 
that in no part of the Magna Moralia has the 
author of that compilation so fully reproduced the 
matter of either the Micomachean or the Hudemian 
Ethics asin his account of éyxpareso (cf. Mag. Mor. 
II. iv.—vi. with Hith. Nic. VIL. i—xi.). And he infers 
from this that at the time when the Magna Morala 
was written there was only one Aristotelian treatise 
on that subject in existence. 

Of course this may only mean that the compo- 
sition of the Magna Moralia was posterior to that 
literary convulsion in which, according to the theory 
of Ramsauer, three Books of either the Nicomachean 
or the Hudemian treatise were mutilated, and their 
fragments interpolated into the corresponding Books 
of the other treatise. But it is at least an equally 
probable hypothesis that there never was more than 
one treatise, in literary form, on the subject of 


zyxpareia, and that this (as the treatise on Pleasure, 


a 2 
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appended to it, would suggest) was written or made. 
up for the Eudemian Ethics,—Aristotle never having 
completed this part of his Ethical system. _ 

In order to explain the presence of a double 
treatise on Pleasure in the MNicomachean Ethics, 
Ramsauer (pp. 643-4) resorts to an hypothesis of 
desperate ingenuity. He supposes that Aristotle, 
intending to give a literary unity to his Ethics, wrote 
his theory of the Chief Good and of Virtue, Books 
I-VL, X. vi.-ix., thus completing the treatise all but 
an intermediate space; and that he afterwards filled 
up this space (1) by composing a treatise on Con- 
tinence and one on Pleasure, which together formed 
Book VII. ; (2) by composing a treatise on Friendship, 
which was suffered to run out to disproportionate 
length (Books VIII. and IX.), and in the course of 
which Aristotle arrived at conclusions (IX. ix. 9) 
distinguishing the consciousness of an évégyea from 
the évégyerm itself, which conclusions were inconsistent 
with his already written treatise on Pleasure, and 
necessitated its being rewritten. This Aristotle 
accordingly did (Eth. Nic. X. i—v.), without, how- 
ever, cancelling the former treatise on the same 
subject. 

Unfortunately for this hypothesis, it does not seem 


to be supported by internal evidence. I agree with 
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Ramsauer in believing that Aristotle wrote the first 
part and the concluding part of his Ethics, thus 
giving the complete literary framework of his system 
and leaving an intermediate space to be filled in. But 
it is clear that the concluding part cannot have com- 
menced with the sixth chapter of Book X., Eipyuwévwy 
08 Toy mepi Tag apeTag Te xaldiriag xal yovac, 
because these words imply that Books VIII. and IX. 
and Book X. i--v. had been written previously. 
Therefore I consider that the space left to be filled 
up corresponded with what is now occupied by 
Books V., VI., VII., and that, as Spengel supposed, 
the treatise on Pleasure in Book VII. was written 
later than that in Book X., and was indeed part of 
the Hudemian paraphrase. 

Again, if the treatise on Pleasure in Book X. had 
been written expressly to bring out the distinction 
between Pleasure and the évépyea, which it accom- 
panies, this point would surely have been made 
more prominent than it is, and not dismissed, as it is, 
in a parenthetical and half-disdainful way,’ quite at 


the end of the treatise. 





8 See Eth. x. v. 6-7, where the | it; and Aristotle adds, ‘ Nay, the con- 
main proposition is that the Pleasure | nection of Pleasure with évépyea is 
resulting from an évépyeia is more | so close as to have given rise to a 
closely connected with that évépyea | doubt whether they are not identical. 
than the Desire which has preceded | But surely Pleasure is not identical 
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Having pointed out the difficulties which seem to 
me to beset the theories of recent German critics 
as to the authorship of the three Disputed Books, I 
now turn to the scholarlike monograph of Mr. Cook 
Wilson, On the Structure of the Seventh Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, chapters 1.-x. Mr. Wilson, 
following up Torstrik’s suggestion that the present 
order of the context in De Anima, Book III., had 
come from some sort of combination of two parallel 
versions, minutely examines Book VII. of the Ethics, 
and finds in it traces of not only two, but sometimes 
three, parallel versions. Some of the pieces of this 
mosaic, Mr. Wilson thinks, may be attributed to 
Aristotle ; others bear traces of Eudemianism ; while 
others seem to belong to a post-Eudemian writer, 
possibly a disciple of Eudemus. Mr. Wilson, without 
expressly saying so, seems to point to the conclusion 
that the earlier chapters of Book VII. were certainly 
not written in their present form by Aristotle for the 
Nicomachean Ethics, nor were they written by Eu- 
demus for his paraphrase; but that they were put 
together out of divers versions by some Peripatetic 


later than Eudemus.? 





with Reasoning, nor with Perception; | cording to Ramsauer, the whole 
it would be absurd to say so. But | treatise was written for the sake of 
from their being inseparate some bringing in this sentence. 

think that they are identical.’ Ac- ° In one argument Mr, Wilson is 
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The question as to the composite character of 
various parts of the ‘ Works of Aristotle’ has yet to 
be further worked out, and more light may be elicited 
in the process. In the meanwhile, taking into con- 
sideration all the peculiarities of these three Disputed 
Books, I am still inclined to figure to myself that 
Eudemus, having paraphrased the seven completed 
Books of Aristotle’s Ethics, found that he had a 
middle space to fill up, and no longer a finished 
treatise of Aristotle’s to copy. 

Instead of this, his materials would now consist 
of posthumous fragments, and the notes of the Peri- 
patetic School. The repetitions in the text which he 
produced may have partly been caused by careless- 
ness, partly by a reverential wish not to lose any of 
the ipsissima verba magistri, whenever they had. been 
recorded. We see the same kind of literary irregu- 
larity in the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which, as tra- 
dition says, were posthumously edited by-Eudemus. 
In writing the three Disputed Books, I should imagine 


that Eudemus was partly editing and preserving 





inconsistent with this view. For he | time it would prove that Books VI. 
suggests (p. 38, note) that Eth. Hud. | and VII. (for they must surely go 
1. x], was intended for a reconstruc- | together) were composed earlier than 
tion of and improvement upon Eth. | the Eudemian Ethics. But I confess 
Nie. vi. xii. 7-10, which would prove | that, on comparing the two passages, 
that Eth. Nic. v1. could not be atiri- | Ido not derive from them the same 
buted to Eudemus. But at the same | impression as Mr. Wilson has done. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine on Justice,” the Moral Standard, 
and perhaps Incontinence, partly completing his 
own treatise, as the close connection of these Books 
with it seems to show. 

Nothing in the recent discussions seems to me 
to shake the hypothesis that the Three Books, what- 
ever may otherwise have been their literary history, 
originally belonged in their present form to the 
Eudemian, and not the Nicomachean treatise. There- 
fore I have not thought it necessary to alter what I 
formerly wrote on this subject. I would only beg 
that when I speak of ‘ Eudemus’ with reference to 
these Books, I may be understood to mean ‘ Eude- 
mus, whether in his own language paraphrasing or 
improving upon the ideas of Aristotle, or (as may 
frequently have been the case) availing himself of 
the exact words of his Master, from whatever source 


derived.’ 





© Book V., which has hitherto been of the chapter comes in a piece 
unanimously pronounced to be Mico- written in the best manner of Ari- 
machean, i.e. written by Aristotle, stotle. A good deal of chapters iv. 
seems to me to owe this character and v. probably consists of Aristotle’s 
partly to its representing Aristotle’s exact words, whether written by 
theory of Justice, as far as he had himself or taken down from his 
gone in the subject, partly to its lectures. I do not go further into 
containing several fragment#of Ari- | the question, but I consider the setting 
stotle’s writing. For instance, the ' of the whole Book to be Eudemian, 
opening of the Book down toc. i. § 14 ' whatever nuggets of Aristotle it may 
appears to me to be essentially Eu- | contain, 
demian, whereas from § 15 to the end | 
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Out of all the discussions one conclusion seems 
to emerge—namely, that, to use the words of Ram- 
sauer about the Disputed Books, ‘In hac Ethices 
Aristotelice parte pro duplici disputatione ne unam 
quidem habemus satis sanam atque integram.’ And this 
is what I have always ventured to maintain—that 
we could not be certain that we possessed in its 
entirety Aristotle’s theory of Justice or of the Moral 
Standard. 


Epinpuren: October, 1884. 
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ESSAY I. 


oe 


On the Nicomachean Ethics, in relation to the other 
Ethical Writings included among the Works of 
Aristotle. 


YHE question of the genuineness and of the literary cha- 
racter of each of the several works which have come 
down to us under the name of Aristotle, has been mooted 
and discussed with increasing earnestness during the last 
half-century. By the diligence of modern critics, for the 
most part Germans, the whole field of Classical, Patristic, 
Alexandrian, Byzantine, Arabian, Jewish, and Scholastic 
literature has been searched, and every fragment, reference, 
allusion, or mention, however incidental, everything in short 
bearing even remotely on the question, has been carefully 
collected and brought to light. Of all this labour we may 
say, in brief, that the general outcome and result has been to 
show: first, that external authorities are seldom in them- 
selves decisive, but require to be checked in comparison with 
each other, and to be weighed against internal evidence; 
secondly, that many of the problems which have been started 
about Aristotle and the Aristotelian writings cannot be re- 
solved with certainty, and must be left in the region of the 
indeterminate ; thirdly, that these problems are for the most 
part comparatively unimportant, as for instance those relating 
to the character of the ‘lost writings’ of Aristotle, or to the 
VOL. I. B 
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genuineness of some of the smaller treatises or of particular 
portions of works otherwise acknowledged to be genuine ; 
fowrthly, that a general consensus ratifies, and nothing 
seriously impugns, the belief, that in the leading portions of 
the great treatises which make up ‘our edition’ of Aristotle 
we possess the thought of the philosopher pretty nearly in 
the form under which it came from his own mind and was 
given originally either to his own disciples or to the world. 

The several ethical treatises which we find included 
among ‘the works of Aristotle’ exemplify in a remarkable 
way the above-stated conclusions, and an examination of 
them, with the assistance of all available clues whether 
internal or external, serves to throw an interesting light 
upon the philosophical history of the Peripatetic School. 
But, in order to the due conducting of such an examination, 
it will be necessary beforehand to briefly sum up and set 
forth the results of such parts of the controversy upon the 
writings of Aristotle in general as bear upon the special 
questions, with reference to the ethical treatises, which we 
shall find before us. 

With regard to the personal life of Aristotle, it is enough 
for present purposes to observe that we know with tolerable 
certainty two points,—namely, that Aristotle died Ol. 114. 3 
(B.C. 322), being about 63 years old, and that for 13 years 
previous to that date he had held a school in the Lyceum at 
Athens.' Holding to these points, we may for the present 
leave in abeyance the various questions which have been 





1 See an extract from the Chrono- 
logy (Xpovikd) of Apollodorus, given 
by Diogenes Laertius (v. i. 9). This 
Apollodorus has been generally con- 
sidered « trustworthy authority, but 
of late doubt has been thrown upon 
his statements regarding Aristotle by 


Valentine Rose, who treats all the 
dates given by him, except those 
above mentioned, as the mythical 
filling in of what was really blank 
(VF. Rose de Aristotelis librorum ordine 
et auctoritate, Berlin, 1854.) 
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mooted about other parts of the life of Aristotle, as for 
instance whether he passed an irrggular or a steady youth ; 
whether he began the study of philosophy early or late; 
whether he was really a disciple in the school of Plato for 
twenty years, or for a shorter period, or was only a reader 
and critic of Plato’s writings, and an occasional hearer and 
personal friend of Plato himself; whether he ‘tried his ’pren- 
tice hand’ in philosophy by writing dialogues? in somewhat 
weak imitation of Plato’s manner of writing, and whether 
the dialogues of this kind which Cicero read and admired 
were really written by Aristotle, or were all forgeries. These 
and other questions of the kind might all be answered 
either one way or the other without affecting our judgment 
on the ethical treatises which have borne the name of 
Aristotle. 

With regard to the literary career of Aristotle, we may 
admit that we have no certain information. But the general 
opinion has been that those of his works which have been 
preserved were all composed during the last thirteen years of 
his life, when he was holding his philosophical school in the 
Lyceum. And, with regard to the great majority of the 
extant writings of Aristotle, internal evidence is not opposed 
to this view. For these books may be stated broadly to be 
quite homogeneous. They belong to one period of the 
philosopher’s mind. Though most of them have all the 
freshness of original speculations and inquiries, still they 
are expressed in a settled and peculiar terminology, which 
must have been beforehand gradually formed and adopted by 
their author during a long life of thought. It is only in 
minute points that a development of ideas or of modes of 
expression can be traced by comparing different parts of 
these works with each other. And another argument for the 





2 On this point a word or two will be said in Appendix B. 
B22 
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same hypothesis is to be found in the unfinished character of 
go much that bears the name of Aristotle. 

If we could fancy that Thucydides, instead of writing the 
history of the Peloponnesian War alone, had undertaken to 
narrate a dozen different periods in a dozen totally separate 
works, and had left these at his death almost all unpublished 
and in different Stages of completion, but all indicating by 
their several openings the grasp which their writer had at- 
tained over each of the periods to be treated, we should 
conceive of such a result in history as would have been 
analogous to the actual result in philosophy exhibited by the 
works of Aristotle. We see here vastness of conception, 
organic distribution of human knowledge into its various 
departments, the ground plan laid for the complete exposi- 
tion of each of these several departments, and then the 
indications of premature arrest stamped upon many of these 
great designs. But in one point our imagined parallel would 
fail. For Aristotle must not be represented as a man of 
letters, composing books within his own study; rather we 
must picture him as a teacher, all whose multifarious 
activity, all whose inquiries and conclusions, original and 
tentative as they often were, all whose summings up of the 
results of knowledge and thought, were in relation with the 
daily life of a school engaged in prosecuting under their 
master’s guidance the same lines of philosophical speculation. 
To remember that Aristotle, during his great period of pro- 
ductiveness, was not only writing but teaching, and that his 
school was probably meant to be associated, and actually to 
some extent took part, in the composition of his works, will 
be an important element towards estimating the character 
of his remains. We shall return to this consideration, but 
in the meantime certain data of external evidence have to be 
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The first of these is the celebrated story of the fate of the 
writings of Aristotle, given first by Strabo,’ and afterwards 
repeated by Plutarch.4 This story is as follows: The library 
and MSS. of Aristotle came, at his death, into the possession 
of Theophrastus (who continued for 35 years chief of the 
Peripatetic School at Athens), and when Theophrastus died, 
the whole joint collection containing the original works of 
both philosophers, and all the books of others they had 
respectively bought, went by bequest to Neleus, a philosophical 
friend and pupil of Theophrastus, and were by him carried off 
to his own home at Scepsis in the Troad. A generation 
after this occurrence, the kings of Pergamus began collecting 
books for their royal library, and the heirs of Neleus, in 
order to save the precious collection which was in their pos- 
session, but of which they themselves could make no use, 
from being seized and carried off to Pergamus, concealed it 
in a cellar, where it remained, a prey to worms and damp, 
for nearly 150 years. At the end of that time, the Attalid 
dynasty at Pergamus was at an end (the last of these kings, 
Attalus, having died in 133 B.C., bequeathing his kingdom 
to the Romans). The then possessors of the Aristotelian 
and Theophrastean libraries, having no longer anything to 
fear from royal requisitions, brought out the MSS. from 
their hiding place, and sold them for a large sum to Apel- 
licon of Teos, a wealthy man, resident at Athens, and at- 
tached to the Peripatetic sect. The precious rolls were now 
transferred, about the year 100 B.C., to Athens, after having 
been lost to the world for 187 years. They were found to 
be in very bad condition, and Apellicon caused copies of 
them to be taken, himself filling up on conjecture the gaps 
which now existed in the worm-eaten text. His conjectures, 





3 Strabo, xi. i. 418. 4 Plutarch, Vit. Sulle, c. 26. 
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however, were infelicitous, as he was more of a bibliophilist 
than a philosopher. Soon after his death, Athens was taken 
by Sylla (86 B.c.), and the library of Apellicon was seized 
by him and brought to Rome. It was there preserved under 
the custody of a librarian, and various literary Greeks 
resident at Rome gained access to it. Tyrannion, the learned 
friend of Cicero, got permission to arrange the MSS. ; and 
Andronicus of Rhodes, applying himself with earnestness to 
the task of obtaining a correct text and furnishing a com- 
plete edition of the philosophical works of Aristotle, arranged 
the different treatises and scattered fragments under their 
proper heads, and getting numerous transcripts made, gave 
publicity to a generally received text of Aristotle. 

The above story comes mainly from Strabo, who gives it 
in his geographical book as a local fact in connection with 
the town of Scepsis; he however mentions only Tyrannion 
as having taken the MSS. in hand. Plutarch repeats the 
tale in his life of Sylla, and adds the important fact of the 
recension made by Andronicus. Porphyry, in his life of 
Plotinus, carries this information still further by stating 
that Andronicus had ‘divided*® the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus into systems (wpayyarelas), bringing together 
under common heads the speculations that properly belonged 
to the respective subjects.’ 

These various statements seem in their origin to start 
from the very fountain head of contemporary authority. For 
Strabo was a pupil of the learned Tyrannion, in Rome, about 
the year 70 B.C., or a little later. There must then, beyond 





5 ‘O bE Td ’ApiororéAous Kal Geo- | of Plotinus, and that he thus with 
gpdorov eis mparynarelas dieide ras | regard to them substituted a logical 
oixelas brodécess eis TabTov cuvaryaydv. | for a chronological arrangement of 
Porphyry says that he himself copied | the writings. 
this procedure, in editing the works 
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all doubt, be an element of historical truth in the account 
which he gives of the library of Apellicon, and which he 
must originally have got from Tyrannion himself. But still 
the exact accuracy of all which Strabo says on this subject 
cannot be depended on. In the first place, even Tyrannion 
only knew the relations of Apellicon to the MSS. which he 
had bought in Scepsis, or the amount of alteration intro- 
duced by Apellicon into them, by a hearsay tradition going 
back for a period of nearly twenty years. Secondly, Strabo 
probably wrote his account of all these matters many years 
later, without any notes of what he had heard in his youth, 
and his memory may in some points have played him false. 
Thirdly, it seems a striking instance either of this kind of 
forgetfulness, or else of a want of thorough knowledge as to 
what had been done for the Aristotelian text, that Strabo 
should have omitted all mention of the recension of Andro- 
nicus, of which such striking affirmation was afterwards 
made. 

Tyrannion was the friend of Cicero, and it is remarkable 
that Cicero should never in his works have referred to so 
curious a literary anecdote as that of the finding of the 
Aristotelian MSS., and their ultimately being brought to 
Rome. But Cicero evidently knew very little of Aristotle. 
He had in the library of his Tusculan Villa® some of the 
works of Aristotle as we at present possess them, possibly 
copies of the recension of Andronicus, but he had not really 
studied them. When his friend Trebatius asks him what 
the Topics of Aristotle were about, Cicero advises him ‘ for his 
own interest’ to study the book for himself, or else consult 
a certain learned rhetorician. Trebatius, however, is re- 
pelled by the obscurity of the writing, and the rhetorician, 





6 Cicero, Topica 1. i. De Finibus, v.’ v. (written 45 and 44 B.C.) 
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when consulted, confesses his total ignorance of Aristotle. 
Cicero thinks this no wonder, since even the philosophers 
know hardly anything about him, though they ‘ ought to have 
been attracted by the incredible flow and sweetness of the 
diction.’ He then proceeds to give Trebatius a summary of 
a few pages of the Topics of Aristotle, which he had appa- 
rently read up for the occasion. Cicero’s remark about the 
‘sweetness’ of Aristotle’s diction entirely refers to the rhe- 
torical Dialogues which existed in considerable numbers 
under the name of Aristotle, and which Cicero often quotes. 
Whether all or any of these were genuine, may be a question ; 
but at all events they bore only a slight relation to the real 
philosophy of Aristotle. Cicero referred to by name, and 
probably possessed, the Nicomachean Ethics ;—he doubted 
whether they were by the father or the son; but he mis- 
quotes them, and has only superficially studied them, for he 
praises them as making happiness independent of good for- 
tune. But if Cicero was only superficially acquainted with 
Aristotle’s greater works, he at all events possessed copies of 
some of them; and if these had been works which, after 
being lost by a strange destiny for nearly 200 years, had 
been recently brought to light and for the first time pub- 
lished, Cicero could hardly have failed to make mention of so 
striking a circumstance. 

The reason why Cicero did not tell the tale of the fate of 
the writings of Aristotle, was, that there was no tale to tell. 
It is a point of very minor interest that the library of Ari- 
stotle, containing, it may be, the original autographs of his 
works, was bequeathed by Theophrastus to Neleus— (that this 
was the fact is corroborated by Diogenes Laertius (v. 52), 
who has preserved the Will of Theophrastus)—and that this 
collection went to Asia Minor, and was stowed away in a 
cellar, and was ultimately brought back by Apellicon, and so 
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gradually got to Rome. All this there is no reason to doubt, but 
it is of interest for bibliophilists rather than for philosophers. 
Very different in importance is the assertion that all the 
great works of Aristotle were, thirty-five years after his death, 
entirely suppressed and put out of sight, and that the Peri- 
patetic School, and a fortiori the rest of the philosophic world, 
lost all knowledge of them, and that it was by the merest 
chance that the Aristotelian system of philosophy, by which 
the history of the Middle Ages and the forms of modern 
thought have been so profoundly influenced, were ultimately 
rescued and brought to light. 

But the latter statement is actually the one that Strabo 
made ; for he added to his story of Aristotle’s library in the 
cellar of Neleus an account of the consequences which ensued 
to the Peripatetic School; saying that ‘the result was that 
the earlier Peripatetics, immediately after Theophrastus, being 
entirely deprived of the works of Aristotle, except a few of 
the more popular treatises, were debarred from systematic 
philosophy and were reduced to rhetorical essay-making ; 
while the later members of the school, after these books had 
been brought to light, though they knew Aristotle better 
than their predecessors had done, were still obliged to resort 
to conjecture as to most points of his system, owing to the 
multitude of errors which had now crept into the MSS.’7 
And Plutarch, in repeating Strabo’s story about the library 
of Aristotle, reproduces also this corollary to it in an empha- 
sised form, saying expressly that it was from no want of 
personal zeal or ability, but from the want of the text of 
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Aristotle’s writings, that the Peripatetic School had previously 
declined. 

Now, if this statement be literally accepted, the conclusion 
drawn from it must be that the philosophy of Aristotle under- 
went extreme risk of total deletion and annihilation. If it be 
true, as Strabo and Plutarch would imply, that the library 
purchased by Apellicon contained unique copies of all the 
works of Aristotle except his Dialogues and popular treatises 
(which had been previously published), it is clear that the 
merest chapter of accidents led to the resuscitation, arrange- 
ment, and editing of all that we now know as ‘the Works of 
Aristotle.’ According to this hypothesis, a few years more of 
the cellar of Neleus and the work of obliteration would have 
been completed: Aristotle’s philosophy would have been lost, 
and his Dialogues (genuine or spurious) alone preserved. And 
thus would have been brought to pass the saying of Lord 
Bacon: that ‘Time like a river, bringing down to us things 
which are lighter and more inflated, lets what is more weighty 
and solid sink.’ The story of the fate of the writings of Ari- 
stotle would thus be a strange eventful tale, full of romantic 
interest in the history of human thought. In a former edition 
of the present work the story, viewed under this light, was 
too hastily accepted and set forth. But the publication by 

‘Zeller of the third edition of his Philosophie der Griechen 
(1879) and his exhaustive review of all attainable facts 
relating to Aristotelian literature during the last two 
centuries and a half before our era, show that such a fancy 
is untenable, and that the philosophy of Aristotle was exposed 
to no such peril as we have supposed ; for while the original 
MSS. of his great works were mouldering at Scepsis, copies 
of them all were being used, if not by the Peripatetic School, 
by philosophers of other sects. 


In proof of this point, after citing Chrysippus, Critolaus, 
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Herillus, Paneetius, Antiochus, Posidonius, Stilpo, and Her- 
marchus, as philosophers who showed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle, Zeller (11 p. 147-8) goes through the 
list of Aristotle’s works, as we possess them, and finds traces 
of each in catalogues or references previous to the date of 
Andronicus. And he winds up by saying, ‘ Altogether out of 
the genuine works in our edition of Aristotle there are only 
those on the Paris, the Generation, and the Gait, of Animals, 
and the minor Anthropological treatises, of which there are not 
distinct evidences or highly probable indications that they were 
still used after the removal from Athens of the library of Theo- 
phrastus. And even with regard to the works mentioned, there 
is no reason to doubt that they also were used, only we cannot 
prove it; and this is not at all surprising when we consider our 
imperfect information as to the post-Aristotelian literature.’ 
Neither Diogenes Laertius nor any of the Greek Com- 
mentators on Aristotle makes any allusion to the supposed 
temporary loss of his writings. Only Boéthius, who was 
born as late as 470 A.D., speaks of Andronicus as ‘ exactum 
diligentemque Aristotelis librorum et judicem et repertorem,’ 
but this phrase may very possibly have been based upon the 
statements of Plutarch. Strabo and Plutarch, then, stand 
alone in their account of what happened, and we can now see 
that while the first part of their story, as to Neleus taking 
away the library, was probably correct enough; the second 
part, as to the consequences of this to the Peripatetic School, 
was amere deduction grounded not on fact, but on fancy. 
We know that after the death of Aristotle, his scholars, Theo- 
phrastus, Eudemus, Strato, Phanias, and others, were busily 
engaged in editing his works or writing works of their 
own on the same lines. And it is in the highest degree 
improbable that in the thirty-five years, during which Theo- 
phrastus presided over the Peripatetics, they should have had 
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no copies made of the more important treatises ; or that Theo- 
phrastus himself, who in his Will (see Diogenes Laertius, v. 52) 
showed great solicitude for the School, bequeathing money for 
their gardens, their houses, and their museum, should have 
alienated (as Zeller says) their most indispensable treasure, 
the writings of their master, unless they had been well pro- 
vided with copies of those writings. That there was a rapid 
decline, almost a sudden collapse, of the Peripatetic philosophy 
soon after the death of Theophrastus, is true enough, but it 
was a fanciful deduction on the part of Strabo to say that this 
was a paralysis of the school caused by the loss of the works 
of Aristotle. 

One point to be remarked is that the Academic School, 
who certainly had not lost the works of Plato, exhibited 
an equal deterioration. And with regard to the Peri- 
patetics, they showed from the very outset a tendency 
to abandon what was deepest, most systematic, and most 
philosophical in the thought of Aristotle, and to go off 
in various d'rections of more popular and easy modes of 
thinking. Thus they followed out Aristotle’s inductive 
impulse into many fields of inquiry, without much reference 
to a central philosophical point of view. They collected 
‘ problems ’ with their answers, such as could be given; and 
they contributed monographs on special questions. The 
Characteres of Theophrastus himself, Aristotle’s first suc- 
cessor, are an instance of observation without philosophy. 
Some of the School were content with producing compendia 
of Aristotle’s treatises. Others resorted to the rhetorical 
sermonizing attributed generally to the sect by Cicero and by 
Strabo. There seems every reason to believe that after the 
death of Theophrastus the Peripatetic School had compara- 
tively poor and unworthy adherents, while in the meantime 
all the philosophic ability round the Algean Sea was throw- 
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ing itself into following the fresh impulse of either the 
Stoic or the Epicurean tenets. The later Peripatetics can- 
not be justified by the theory of Strabo any more than the 
earlier ones. In the first place, the greater works of Ari- 
stotle, as we know them, do not exhibit any decided traces of 
those lacunw caused by worms and damp which Strabo 
attributed to the MSS. rescued by Apellicon. In the second 
place, if the Peripatetics at Athens were unable to restore, or 
properly understand, the text when brought to light, how 
was it that Andronicus some fifty years later was able to 
bring out alucid and trustworthy recension? Hither he must 
have had other copies of the Aristotelian writings at his 
command (which the Peripatetic School might equally have 
obtained) to collate with the MSS. of Apellicon; or else, he 
was an able man competent to edit a system of philosophy, 
the other professed adherents of which had lost all hold of it 
and all power of understanding it. 

Andronicus of Rhodes was the tenth Scholarch of the 
Peripatetics, in succession to Aristotle. Of his life very little 
is known, so we cannot tell whether he resided and taught at 
Rome, because that was now the metropolis of the world and 
offered better chances of employment, even to philosophers, 
than the Provinces, or whether he followed thither the 
library of Apellicon, in order to use it for the purposes of his 
projected edition of Aristotle. At all events there is no 
doubt that Andronicus, about 50 years B.C., produced at 
Rome the first collective edition of the works of Aristotle. 
And there seems equally no doubt that the epoch-making 
recension of Andronicus is identical with ‘our Aristotle’ as 
Grote called it,’ in contrast to ‘ the Aristotle of the Catalogue’ 
namely, the catalogue of the Aristotelian writings given by 
Diogenes Laertius in his Lives of the Philosophers (v. i. 12). 





8 Aristotle, by George Grote, &c., 1872, vol. i. p. 45. 
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Of the age of Diogenes Laertius nothing certain is known ; 
he was at least as late as the end of the second century A.D., 
and may have been considerably later. But internal exami- 
nation of his work shows him to have been a mere thoughtless 
compiler from the works of others, without criticism or suf- 
ficient knowledge for his task. His ‘ Life of Aristotle’ 
consists of a farrago of gossiping statements; of some 
dates from the Chronology of Apollodorus (which are really 
valuable); of fragments of verse attributed to Aristotle; of a 
chapter of Aristoteliana or pithy sayings of the philosopher, 
which have nothing Aristotelian about them ; of the celebrated 
Catalogue; and of an attempt at a sketch of the philosophy 
of Aristotle—full of the most ludicrous misrepresentations. 
Diogenes says that Aristotle composed an extraordinary 
number of books, the titles of which he has determined to 
transcribe, on account of their author’s excellence in every 
subject. He then gives his Catalogue, enumerating 146 
distinct titles of works, divided into about 400 ‘ books’ or 
sections. The ‘ Aristotle’ with which we are acquainted 
consists of about forty works, and these are not only fewer in 
number than, but also apparently different in kind from, the 
works specified in the Catalogue. We only know Aristotle 
as the author of systematic treatises (mpayyatedv) on the 
great branches of philosophy—logic, physics, metaphysics, 
politics, ethics, natural history, &. These are massed 
together in continuous systems, just as we are told by 
Porphyry they came forth from the editorial hand of Andro- 
nicus. But the ‘ Aristotle of the Catalogue’ appears as the 
author of a great number of smaller works discussing special 
questions, rather than as the composer of great philosophical 
systems. Again, a large number of the works in the Cata- 
logue are evidently quite different in form from the writings 
which we are accustomed to attribute to Aristotle. For 
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instance, such names as ‘Nerinthus;’ ‘Gryllus, or on 
Rhetoric ;’ ‘Sophist;’ ‘Menexenus ;2 ‘Symposium ;’ ‘The 
Lover ;’ ‘ Alexander, or on Colonies,’ &c., remind us at once 
of the Dialogues of Plato, and we see that here are 
enumerated some of those half-rhetorical writings, which— 
whether they were forgeries, or were really the crude philo- 
sophic essays of Aristotle written in popular and dialogic 
form—were certainly read and admired under the name of 
Aristotle by some not very discriminating generations of 
antiquity. 

When we ask, what is the origin and authority of the 
Catalogue of Diogenes? it seems not unwarrantable to 
believe, with Grote, that this catalogue contains the titles of 
the books existing under the name of Aristotle in the Alex- 
andrian Library during the third century B.c.; that it was 
originally made by Callimachus, the chief librarian at Alexan- 
dria, or by his pupil Hermippus, between the years 240-210 
B.C.; that it found its way into some biography of Aristotle, 
and was thence mechanically copied by Diogenes, in ignorance 
or disregard of the edition of Andronicus. We need not go 
so far as to say, with Valentine Rose, that all the works 
enumerated in this Catalogue and all the so-called ‘lost works’ 
of Aristotle were forgeries. Many of them were probably 
monographs executed during his lifetime by his disciples ; 
others may even have been earlier and more popular philo- 
sophical essays by himself; still more probable is it that a 
large proportion were small works, either epitomizing separate 
parts of his system, or stating separate ideas belonging to his 
system in rhetorical and sometimes in dialogic form, which 
were composed after his death, and which in good faith, 
or at all events in unconsciousness of fraud, were inscribed 
with the name of Aristotle by his well-meaning followers. It 
seems to be indicated by the Catalogue that such as these were 
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the kind of writings which the Peripatetic School, before 
Aristotle had been dead for forty years, had come almost 
exclusively to care for. Thus copies of them were multiplied 
and became available for the Alexandrian Library; and as 
they were a class of literature comparatively easy of imitation, 
a considerable crop of pure forgeries may very likely have 
grown up and have gone to swell their number. Hence 
Aristotle’s reputation with the ancients as a most voluminous 
writer,—the author of 400 books ! 

While there is a great, almost total, discrepancy between 
the Catalogue of Diogenes and ‘our Aristotle,’ it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the Catalogue leaves the impression 
that none of the Aristotelian philosophy, properly so called, 
had reached the Library of Alexandria. On the contrary, 
almost all the existing treatises of Aristotle seem to be there, 
only with a difference as to form or number of books. For 
instance, we find mention of nine books of Prior Analytics 
and two of Posterior Analytics. Of Ethics, five books are 
mentioned, and these may possibly correspond with what 
Aristotle first accomplished on the subject, namely, Books L., 
IL, W1., 1V., and X. of the Nicomachean Ethics, the treatise 
on Friendship (Books VIII. and IX.) having been written 
later, and Books V., VI., and VII. having been left unfinished, 
even at his death. In ‘ Rhetoric two books’ we perhaps 
have the first part of Aristotle’s existing Rhetoric, of which 
the third book was probably written after an interval. We 
find two books on Politics and nine books of a Political 
Discowrse, which may or may not answer to ‘our’ Politics. 
There is a book on Various Meanings of Words (aept rév 
TocaxX@s AEyouevwov) answering to Metaphysics Book IV. 
There are several books on Syllogisms, Definitions, Common- 
places (ré7rov), and other logical matters; books on Pleasure, 
the Voluntary, Friendship, Justice, the Art of Poetry, &. On 
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Animals nine books. And Aristotle’s now lost Teyvav 
auvayoyy, or Collection of Systemseof Rhetoric, and The 
Constitutions of 158 States, perhaps referred to Hth. X. ix. 23. 

Not a single one of the dialogues and exoteric works 
mentioned in the Catalogue, and often quoted by the ancients, 
now remains. The specimens of these writings which exist 
in quotation seem to show that in losing them we have lost 
what was of comparatively little worth. One question of 
interest is, what were the causes that produced their com- 
plete extinction ? And, in answer to this, it seems a highly 
probable conjecture to attribute that result in the first place 
to the entire exclusion of the whole class of exoteric writings 
by Andronicus from his edition of the works of Aristotle. 
If our edition of Aristotle corresponds with that made by 
Andronicus, it is clear that these writings were excluded, 
and it is a remarkable fact that this should have been 
the case. Plenty of the so-called ‘ Dialogues of Aristotle’ 
existed in the time of Andronicus and long after him. 
Cicero, the friend of Tyrannion, speaks of them with en- 
thusiasm and quotes them. And yet Andronicus, when 
endeavouring to form a complete edition of the works of 
Aristotle, appears sternly to have excluded them all. If it 
was the fact that he did so, his motive for doing so must 
have been one of two things: either his critical judgment 
led him to set down these writings as forgeries, or else, his 
philosophic taste condemned such merely rhetorical pro- 
ductions, even if by Aristotle himself, as unsuitable to form 
part of an edition which was to comprise only systematic 
treatises. However this may have been, it seems credible 
that the edition of Andronicus had a great deal to do with 
the preservation of all the works that were included in it, and 
with the loss of all those that were not so included. Perhaps 
copies of the entire recension of Andronicus, stamped with 
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his authority, were placed not only in the libraries of the 
Peripatetic schools, but also in great public libraries and in 
the private collections of rich men. A cohesive permanence 
would thus be given to this edition as a whole, it would 
come to be identified with Aristotle, while the outlying and 
scattered copies of the dialogues and other smaller works 
inscribed with his name, would be left exposed to diverse and 
uncertain fate, without sufficient prestige and guarantee to 
keep them in existence. 

Even if the hypothesis be admitted as probable that 
copies of the great treatises of Aristotle, found in the library 
of Apellicon, formed the basis of the edition of Andronicus, 
still it does not follow that Andronicus was confined to the 
use of the MSS. which had belonged to Theophrastus and 
which had been for so long shut up at Scepsis. To admit 
this might lead to the inference that nothing appears in 
‘our edition’ of Aristotle, which was not written within 
thirty-five years at most after the date of Aristotle’s death. 
Internal considerations are, however, too much opposed to 
such a view. And it must be remembered that among the 
contents of the library of Apellicon the ‘ book-collector ’ there 
were not only the Theophrastean MSS., but also, doubtless, 
a mass of other Peripatetic and miscellaneous writings, got 
together from various sources. Such of these as were rhe- 
torical, or not in strictly expository form, Andronicus seems 
to have rejected. But there is reason to believe that he 
admitted and incorporated with the genuine works others 
which, though composed long after the death of Aristotle, 
were yet written in close approximation to his philosophical 
style and manner. We have, of course, no means of knowing 
whether Andronicus, by including in his edition such works 
as that On the Universe and the Great Ethics, meant to stamp 
them, under the guarantee of his own critical authority, as 
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genuine writings of Aristotle,—or whether he admitted these 
and many other books and portions,of books merely as con- 
taining Aristotelian thought and as suitable complements 
of a system which in its exposition had been left incomplete. 
If we take up the former supposition, we have then to make 
allowance for a considerable element of conjectural criticism 
in the procedure of Andronicus, and we must admit that his 
authority on such questions is not decisive. But the latter 
seems the most credible of the two alternatives. We know 
from Porphyry that Andronicus dealt somewhat freely with 
the Aristotelian writings, rearranging them and bringing 
together under their proper heads discussions which before 
existed separately. In several of the important treatises 
probably no such treatment as this was required. But still 
we must be prepared to find traces of the editorial hand 
almost everywhere. For instance, it is a question how far 
the references from one part of the works to another which 
appear ever and anon, are to be attributed to the editorship of 
Andronicus, and to his desire to give solidarity to the system 
asa whole. And at all events, such works as the Problems 
seem to exhibit decisively signs of having been put together 
editorially out of partly Aristotelian and partly un-Aristo- 
telian materials. In short, it appears most probable that 
Andronicus in his edition aimed at giving the system of 
Aristotle set forth in a clear recension of the genuine syste- 
matic writings of Aristotle himself, slightly rearranged and 
perhaps interpolated with references, but also complemented 
with some of the more valuable remains of the earlier Peri- 
patetic School. 

From these more general considerations we now turn to 
the ethical treatises which are found placed among the 
‘Works of Aristotle.’ These are four in number: the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the Hudemian Ethics, the Great Ethics, and 
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the treatise On Virtues and Vices. It may perhaps be 
most convenient to state at once the literary conclusions 
which have been arrived at with regard to these several 
works, and afterwards to show the grounds for them. The 
conclusions then are, first, that the Nicomachean Hthics are, 
as a whole, the genuine and original work of Aristotle him- 
self, though some special parts of them are open to doubt. 
Second, that the Hudemian Ethics are the work of Eudemus, 
the pupil of Aristotle, written either during his master’s 
lifetime or shortly after his death; that they are based 
entirely on the Nicomachean Kthics, being a re-writing of 
the system contained in the former treatise with some modi- 
fications and additions. Third, that the Great Ethics are 
the compilation of some considerably later Peripatetic, who 
had before him the Ethics both of Aristotle and of Eudemus, 
and who gives a sort of abstract of the results of both, but 
on the whole follows Eudemus more closely than Aristotle. 
Fourth, that the little tract On Virtues and Vices is a speci- 
men of those lighter Peripatetic productions, which probably 
went to make up the bulk of that collection which went under 
the name of the ‘ Writings of Aristotle’ in the Alexandrian 
Library. 

The first point to be established is one on which general 
external consent entirely coincides with internal probability 
—namely, that the Nicomachean treatise is to be preferred 
above the Hudemian, as well as above that called the Great 
Ethics. Neither by the Greek scholiasts, nor by Thomas 
Aquinas, nor by any of the succeeding host of Latin com- 
mentators has either of the two latter treatises been deemed 
worthy of illustration, while the Nicomachean Ethics have 
been incessantly commented on. This tacit distinction 
between the three works was the only one drawn till the 
days of Schleiermacher, who mooted the question of their 
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relation to each other. He at once pronounced that they 
could not all belong to Aristotle, but by the irregularities 
which were plain enough in the Nicomacheans and Hude- 
mans he was unfortunately led to consider the Great Ethics 
to have been the original work and the source of the other 
two. This conclusion, however, was set aside by the deeper 
criticism of Spengel,® who, by arguments drawn from in- 
ternal comparison of the three treatises, vindicated for the 
Nicomachean Lthics the place of honour, as having been 
the direct production of Aristotle, while the other two works 
he showed to be respectively a copy, and a copy of a copy, of 
the Hthics of Aristotle. The question is not one of a mere 
difference of style; indeed, the Peripatetic School had been 
so thoroughly imbued with the peculiar mannerisms of their 
master that it would be hazardous to pronounce upon 
grounds of style alone whether any particular paragraph or 
section of all that appears in our edition of Aristotle came 
from his pen or not. But in comparing the three Ethical 
treatises with each other, we consider the organic structure 
of each work as a whole; we see the radical difference 
between them in structure and aims, and then there comes 
to light a number of minor characteristics attaching to each, 
and reasonably to be connected with what we are led to con- 
ceive must have been the original character of each, of the 
three works in question. 

The Nicomachean Ethics naturally take their place 
beside the great philosophical treatises of Aristotle. This 
work at its outset shows the true Aristotelian note in the 
shape of a proem. The Peripatetic writers in composing 


their monographs, or their compilations from Aristotle with 
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a foregone conclusion, were accustomed to plunge at once in 
medias ves, without preface, and without any general state- 
ment of what it was which they were about to discuss, and 
without any gradual leading up to their subject. But with 
Aristotle it was different ; we see in him a tendency, more 
or less carried out in all his undoubted writings, to com- 
mence each exposition of a fresh branch of philosophy with 
the announcement of some pregnant universal principle, 
appropriate to the speculations which are to follow, and con- 
taining the germ of many of them within itself. See, for 
instance, the first sentence of the Metaphysics, » All men in- 
stinctively desire knowledge ;’ or of the Later Analytics, 
‘ All teaching and learning by way of inference proceed from 
pre-existent knowledge.’ The same manner appears in the 
pregnant opening of the Nicomachean Ethics: ‘'Every art 
and science, each action and purpose, seems to have some 
good as its object.’ This universal proposition is the first 
step in an elaborate argument which resolves everything 
practical into means or ends and identifies the Chief Good, 
or Happiness, with the end, or final cause, of life. This all- 
important conception of the final cause of life is then pro- 
posed for consideration, and the question arises—What 
science is to treat of it? The answer is given tentatively 
that it must be treated of by ‘a sort of Politics’ since the 
end for the individual and for the State are identical. This 
answer belongs to the Platonic point of view, and shows that 
ethics had as yet not acquired an independent position as 
separate from politics. The qualification, however, here 
introduced by the words ‘a sort of politics,’ shows Aristotle 
in the act of working his way towards the conception of a 
separate science of ethics. Having posited his main ques- 
tion and the science which is to treat of it, he now proceeds 


to discuss to some extent the method to be employed, the 
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amount of exactness to be expected, the kind of evidence 
to be adduced—in short, the logic of quasi-political, or 
ethical, science. And in so doing he follows the course else- 
where practised by him, in commencing his treatises by 
remarks on the logic of the different sciences ; as, for instance, 
see especially the introduction to his work On the Parts of 
Animals. Allthen in the commencement of the Nicomachean 
Ethics is systematic, original, and thoroughly Aristotelian in 
character. By regular and methodical development the 
ground plan of the whole of the rest of the treatise is pre- 
pared in Book I. How that plan was actually filled up we 
shall come back to consider more particularly hereafter. In 
the meantime we turn from the great Aristotelian prelude of 
the Nicomachean Lihics to examine in comparison with it the 
characteristics of the other two Peripatetic systems of ethical 
philosophy. 

The Hudemian Ethics commence, without any scientific 
preface, but rather in the form of a literary essay, with the 
sentence: ‘In the temple of the God of Delos, some one, 
to show his own opinion respecting the good, the beautiful, 
and the sweet,—that these are not predicates of the same 
subject,—has inscribed the following verses on the vestibule 


of the shrine of Latona : 


‘ Beautiful ’tis to be just ; and best of all things to be healthy ; 
‘Yes, but the sweetest for man is to obtain his desires. 


‘ But we cannot agree with this person ; for Happiness is not 
only the most beautiful and the best, but also the sweetest of 
all things.’ The Eudemian writer then goes on to say, 
‘Some questions are practical, others are merely speculative. 
The latter must be reserved for their own proper occasion. 
This is the essential principle of our method. The great 


question for us at present is, In what Good Living consists, 
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and how it is to be obtained, whether by nature, learning, 
or chance?’ Very evidently in this exordium there is the 
beginning, not of any original philosophical investigation, 
but of the exposition of foregone conclusions derived from 
the Ethics of Aristotle. The idea of Happiness, as the chief 
good for man, and as the leading topic for ethical inquiry, 
its identification with Good Living, and the predicates to be 
attached to it,—are here simply taken over, as established 
results, from Aristotle who had worked them all out sepa- 
rately by argument. We recognise the quotation which is 
here put so pompously in the forefront, as having occurred 
in Eth. Nic. I. vii. 14. There, however, ‘the Delian inscrip- 
tion’ is only mentioned in passing as one of the common say- 
ings with which Aristotle compares his definition of the chief 
good. But here the writer, using the couplet with more 
circumstance, seems pleased to be able to add particulars 
about the place where it was inscribed. This kind of ampli- 
fication is very characteristic of the udemian Ethics, which 
often play a useful part in furnishing learned references and 
more explicit quotations for the Nicomacheans. For instance, 
they give in amplified form the saying of Anaxagoras on 
Happiness, and of Heraclitus on Anger; and a corrected 
statement of the doctrine of Socrates on Courage.!° What 
was of little moment to Aristotle, carelessly introducing a 
quotation to illustrate some argument, became of importance 
to a writer who was reproducing in slightly altered arrange- 
ment the contents of an Aristotelian treatise. 

For this is in effect the nature of the Eudemian Ethics ; 
they are essentially a re-writing of the Nicomachean work, so 
that— 





10 On Anaxagoras cf. Eth. Nic, x. | Eth. Nic. un. viii. 6 with Eth. Eud. 
ix. 12 with Eth, Eud. 1. iv. 4. On | m1. i. 13; and see notes on Eth, Nic. 
Heraclitus ef. Hth, Nic, u. iii. 10 with | Ul.ce. infra. 

Eth, Eud. u. vii. 9. On Socrates ef. 
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Books I. and II. correspond with Eth. Nic. I.—III. v. 

Book JIT. corresponds with Eth. Nic. IIT. vi—IV. 

Books IV. V. VI. are word for word identical with Eth. 
Nic. V. VI. VII. (a circumstance to be considered hereafter). 

Book VII. contains in a compressed form Hth. Nic. VIII. 
and IX. 

Book VIII. is a mere fragment, of which both the be- 
ginning and the end are apparently lost. It contains entirely 
new matter, namely some difficult questions (d7rop/az) on the 
possibility of misusing virtue, and as to the nature of good 
fortune ; and a discussion upon the highest state of human 
excellence, which is here styled caXoxdyaGia, or the union of 
internal and external well-being. 

Books I.-VII. of the Hudemian treatise generally co- 
inciding with Books I.-IX. of the Nicomachean (or as we may 
say, the Aristotelian) treatise, and only the last fragmentary 
Eudemian book showing a decided divergence from its proto- 
type,—it remains to be seen (leaving aside for the moment the 
three books common to both) what internal variations and 
differences between the two treatises can be pointed out. In 
the first place, then, the point of view is different ; the Eude- 
mian writer is not so much an investigator and discoverer, 
proceeding analytically, as an expositor, synthetically stating 
conclusions previously arrived at. His subject is Happiness, 
and he discusses this by means of materials collected from 
Aristotle’s Lthics, but in so doing he deserts the Aristotelian, 
or scientific point of view; he does not regard ‘ Happiness’ 
as a mere word to be explained by arriving at a conception of 
the teXevdTaTov TéX0s or ultimate final cause of human life,— 
by which alone life can be explained, just as every other 
existence must be explained by its final cause. Nor does he 
remain true to the Aristotelian conception of évépyesa, by 
which Happiness or the chief good is to be explained as the 
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development into actuality of what is potential in man. He 
indeed uses these formule (Hth. Eud. 1. viii. 17-19, U. i. 
2-9), borrowing them from Aristotle, but the conceptions do 
not influence his work throughout, as they do that of Ari- 
stotle. Hence he is not led, like Aristotle, to identify theo- 
retic thought with the highest good for man. 

In the second place, the Eudemian writer having separated 
his subject from the metaphysical and logical grounds on 
which it had been based by Aristotle, separates it also from 
that wider view under which it had been placed, as belonging 
to politics, or the science which treats of man not as isolated, 
but as by nature the member of a community. Thus, in 
borrowing from Aristotle the saying that the chief good ‘ falls 
under politics’ he modifies this (Hth. Hud. 1. vii. 17) by 
adding ‘and economics and practical thought,’ calling these 
‘states of mind,’ and thus showing that he had a quite 
different conception from that entertained by Aristotle—of 
politics as the master-science for things practical. In fact, 
with this writer vroAeTcx7) appears rather as the art of govern- 
ment, than as a science in the proper sense of the term. 
With all the borrowed plumes of philosophy which he so 
often displays, this writer evidently treats of Happiness, 
not in a strictly philosophical or scientific, but in an em- 
pirical, spirit. He represents in fact the first step of that 
course of decadence which led the Peripatetic School ulti- 
mately, as Strabo says, to mere moral essay-making devoid of 
all philosophy. This writer has indeed taken merely the first 
step, he is himself far from being devoid of philosophy, only 
he is not able to keep up to the level of Aristotle. He is a 
very keen and penetrating man, and the author, as we shall 
see, of many curious investigations, so that he carries many 
matters in ethical inquiry farther than they had been carried 
by Aristotle; yet still he represents the commencement of 
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decline. The next thing to be remarked about him, which 
is all in accordance with the preceding, is, that while less 
philosophical, he is more moral and more religious in tone 
than Aristotle. An instance of the manifestation of that 
tone may be found Eth. Hud. 1. v. 10, where in discussing 
(after Aristotle) the different lives that men lead, he says 
‘the political man, truly so called, aims at noble actions 
for their own sake.’ This moral connotation given to the 
term roAsTuKds does not seem to be based on anything Ari- 
stotelian. But the most striking feature of the Hudemian 
system occurs in Hith. Hud. u. v. I as compared with the 
conclusion of the fragmentary Book VIII. The writer appears 
dissatisfied with the vagueness of Aristotle's formula for the 
mean ‘according to the right law and as the thoughtful 
man would define.’ He says, ‘this is not explicit enough,’ 
‘we require something definitory (épov) to which to look.’ 
And he announces this in the last sentences which have been 
preserved of his work, ‘Whatever choice and possession of 
the natural goods, whether bodily goods, or riches, or friends, 
or whatever else, best promotes the contemplation of God, 
this is best; and by no nobler standard can goods be judged. 
But if any choice or possession, either through deficiency or 
excess, hinders us from serving and contemplating God, it is 
bad. The same rule holds for the soul, and this is the best 
standard for the soul, that she should as little as possible be 
cognisant of her animal half, in its animality. So far then 
for the standard of perfection, and the object of this world’s 
goods.’ This elevated passage, which brings religion into con- 
tact with human life, and identifies it with morality, enters 
upon a subject not discussed by Aristotle. 

The words ‘serving God’ (@epamrevewv tov Oedv) imply a 
different conception of the Deity from what we are accus- 


tomed to find in Aristotle, and the connection here made 
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between moral virtue and theological contemplation is op- 
posed to the broad distinction set up by Aristotle between 
speculation and practical life, and is more like Platonism. 
The writer elsewhere entertains the conception of the per- 
sonality of God more unreservedly than Aristotle. See Eth. 
Eud. Vil. x. 23, where it is said that ‘God is content if he 
receives sacrifices according to our means.’ 

It may have been one object in re-writing the Ethics of 
Aristotle—to bring them rather more into harmony with 
popular religious views; but another object certainly was 
that the writer might graft on to them additions and im- 
provements of his own. In several points these additions 
are very evident and we see a distinct advance beyond the 
theory of Aristotle. The most conspicuous instance of this 
kind is to be found in all that relates to the moral will, 
which is evidently a favourite subject with the Hudemian 
writer, and the questions relating to which he had worked 
out further than the point arrived at in at all events the 
earlier books of the Nicomachean Ethics. This writer’s forte 
is psychological observation, which is quite in accordance 
with the known tendencies of the Peripatetic School. The 
study of the phenomena of incontinence, or the wavering of 
the will, has great attractions for him. Even leaving in 
abeyance the question of the authorship of what stands as 
Eth. Nic. Book VII., we find the subject of incontinence 
constantly brought in throughout the Hudemian Ethics in 
connection with other matters, from which it is kept separate 
by Aristotle. In th. Hud. 11. xi. 1-6 we find characteristic 
remarks on the distinction to be made between virtue and 
continence, and, on the province of the former to give or 
preserve a conception of the end to be aimed at in action, of 
the latter, to give or preserve a conception of the means 


towards that end. In III. i. there is an excellent re- 
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statement of the doctrine of Courage, with some interesting 
after thoughts, e.g. ‘If the brave man does not feel the dan- 
ger there is nothing very grand in his enduring it.’ II. ii. 
improves the discussion on Temperance (1) by indicating 
two separate meanings of the word d«ddaoTos, ‘ uncorrected ’ 
and ‘incorrigible ;’ (2) by connecting the subject with the 
discussion which appears in Hth. Nic. vu., and thus not 
leaving the dxoAaaTos of the table of the virtues quite cut 
off from the axéXacros of the moral will; (3) by the remark 
that among the pleasures not leading to intemperance may 
be reckoned Platonic love (tiv 8a Ths dyrews pdoviy TaV 
Kanov dvev érOvuias adpodiciov). 1. v. describes Great- 
souledness (ueyadouyia) as a correct judgment about the 
great and small in all matters, whether of danger, or expense, 
or what not, so that it implies all the virtues. This is to the 
effect that independence of character includes all kinds of 
goodness—a view similar to that contained in Hmerson’s 
essay on Self-reliance. Besides Great-souledness and its two 
extremes a fourth character is here added,—that of the plain 
man, who, not having much merit, neither underrates nor 
overrates the merit which he has. vu. v. 5 introduces a re- 
finement on Aristotle’s doctrine of Friendship. Here it is 
said that in friendship the opposite qualities to one’s own are 
sometimes loved for the sake of the mean. In which case 
men love the opposite per accidens, the mean essentially. 
Book VIII. gives some interesting remarks on Good-luck, 
which it divides into two kinds: In the one case the man is 
unconsciously inspired by God, and thus acts on a right in- 
tuition; in the other case he blunders into success and suc- 
ceeds against reason. Finally, however, chance is eliminated, 
and all choice of the right in us is attributed to God. How, 
it is asked, can we begin to think or resolve? thought or 


resolution cannot furnish the beginning to itself—this must 
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come from God. The whole of this last book is very religious. 
We have seen above how the writer describes his culminating. 
quality of xaXoxdyaGca, or human perfection, as the sum of. 
internal and external well-being, all tending to the service 
and contemplation of God. 

These are some specimens of the sort of variations from 
and additions to the Ethics of Aristotle, which were intro- 
duced by the Hudemian writer. With regard to his style and 
manner, we notice in the first place a very close approxima- 
tion to the writing of Aristotle. And this is easily explain- 
able ; a strongly mannered style like that of Aristotle, in 
which there was no attempt at elegance of form, and which 
was full of his own peculiar terminology, was certain to take 
hold of the minds of his school, and was much more likely to. 
be exactly reproduced by them than a style of lucid beauty, 
like that of Plato, would have been. For the sake of illus- 
tration, if we imagine a set of thinkers and writers to have 
been trained to think and express themselves after the man- 
ner of Mr. Carlyle, it is very easy to believe that the writings 
of such a school would only have been distinguishable from 
those of their master by a difference in the intrinsic force and 
value of the thoughts expressed by them. And so it was 
with the Peripatetic School. The Hudemian writer is more 
distinguishable from Aristotle by the contents and character 
of his thoughts, than by his mode of expressing them. He 
shows indeed a proclivity to indulge in abundance of literary 
quotations, and he quotes more fully and explicitly than 
Aristotle ; and he is remarkable, throughout his work, for the 
constant introduction of logical formule. The term épos to 
denote definition, differentia, or standard of reference is a 
peculiar favourite with him. The terms 8Aov bia THs 
érrayoryis to denote an appeal to observation, and the phrase 
adnOes pév ovdév 52 cages (‘this may be true, but it is not 
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explicit’) are of frequent recurrence. But these are small 
marks. The writing is certainly lgss clear than that of 
Aristotle; in many places the compression is excessive and 
goes beyond the compression of Aristotle. And looking at 
each book, or section of the subject, as a whole, we miss any- 
thing like clear plan and lucid arrangement. Aristotle was 
remarkable for the separate treatment he gave to each parti- 
cular topic, working out each head, such as Virtue, the 
Voluntary, Friendship, Pleasure, and Happiness, by itself, 
almost without reference to the rest. But his follower 
very naturally brings together results that Aristotle had 
left separate. This would have been a considerable merit 
had the writer possessed the power of creating a clear im- 
pression. But this he had not, and therefore we cannot 
wonder that this second-hand and touched-up system of 
Aristotelian ethics should never have shown any tendency to 
supersede the original work. 

We have hitherto seen the sort of grounds which there are 
for believing that the Hudemian LHthics were at all events 
not written by Aristotle himself, who, indeed, with all that 
he had upon his hands, was very unlikely to have rewritten 
his own treatise in this way. We shall now see that there is 
a certain amount of external authority, as well as of general 
probability, in favour of the hypothesis that this work was, 
as its name would imply, actually written by Hudemus of 
Rhodes, the chief disciple of Aristotle after Theophrastus. 
Of the particulars of the life of Eudemus little is known, but 
Simplicius" has preserved an important notice of him in the 
shape of a passage from the work of Andronicus Rhodius 
(the great editor) on Aristotle and his writings, which con- 
tains a fragment of a letter from Theophrastus to Kudemus, 





Brandis, Scholia in Aristot., p. 404, b. 9. 
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in answer to a request for an accurate copy of a MS. of the 
sth Book of Aristotle’s Physics. This MS. was probably re- 
quired by Eudemus in course of writing his own book on the 
same subject. Asclepius’ records that Aristotle himself 
had committed his Metaphysics in an incomplete state to 
Eudemus, who was dissatisfied with the form of the work, by 
which its publication was delayed, and it was ultimately 
completed out of the other works of Aristotle by his sur- 
vivors. Ammonius gays that ‘the disciples of Aristotle, 
Eudemus and Phanias and Theophrastus, in rivalry with 
their master, wrote Categories, and On Interpretation, and 
Analytics. Simplicius’ on the Physics says that ‘Eudemus, 
almost paraphrasing the words of Aristotle, lays it down, &c.’ 
Of the writings of Eudemus the following are mentioned by 
ancient Greek authorities: On the Angle, A History of 
Geometry, A History of Arithmetic, A History of Astrology, 
Analytics, On Diction, On Physics, and perhaps a work On 
Natural History.» We have abundant traces, then, of 
Eudemus working both as an editor of Aristotle and asa 
quasi-original author, partly paraphrasing Aristotle, and 
partly writing in contravention of Aristotle’s views. As to 
the authorship of the Hudemian Ethics the testimony of the 
ancients is divided. Some authorities, perhaps misled by 
this work having been placed by Andronicus in his edition 
of Aristotle, speak of it simply as ‘ Aristotle’s.’ Thus Atticus 
Platonicus '6 (who lived in the 2nd century), adversus Aristot. 





12 Brandis, Scholia in Aristot., p. | are given by Fritsche in his edition 
519, b. 39. | of Eth. Eud. (Ratisbon, 1851), Prol. 
18 Ib, p. 28, note. p. xv. 

M4 Tb. p. 431, a On the other 6 Simplicius (on the Categories, 
hand, Simplicius, on the Posterior | fol. 43, b.) in just the same way 
Analytics, often quotes Eudemus as | refers to what ‘Aristotle says in the 
differing from Aristotle. Eudemian Ethics. 

1s The authorities for these works 
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apud Eusebium Prepar. Evang. xv. 4, says, ‘The treatises 
of Aristotle on these subjects—the Fudemians and Nicoma- 
cheans, and those entitled the Great Ethics—all contain a 
petty, a mean, and a vulgar conception of virtue.’ Por- 
phyry, in his Prolegomena, enumerates the ethical writings 
of Aristotle as ‘those addressed to Eudemus his disciple, those 
addressed to Nicomachus his father (the Great Nicoma- 
cheans), and those addressed to Nicomachus his son (the 
Little Nicomacheans).’ This view, that "HOicd Evdnpea 
(or Evdsjpca) meant ethics addressed to Eudemus, has been 
sometimes followed in later times; thus Casirius, in his 
Bibliotheca Arab. Hist. 1. p. 306, mentions ‘ ethicorum 
quzstiones minores EHudemo inscripte;’ and Samuel Petit 
thought that this Eudemus was probably not the disciple 
of Aristotle, but one of the Archons of Athens. Porphyry’s 
explanation of the name ‘Great Ethics’ as ‘the Ethics 
addressed to Nicomachus the greater,’ that is, to the father 
of Aristotle, as opposed to the ethics inscribed to Nicoma- 
chus the son, was probably a mere conjecture, based on the 
assumption that ‘Hudemian’ and ‘ Nicomachean’ meant ‘ to 
Eudemus’ and ‘to Nicomachus.’ There is, however, no good 
instance to justify this interpretation of such adjectives. 
And it need hardly be said that there is nothing in the books 
themselves which at all bears out the idea of their having 
been so addressed or inscribed. Such dedication was alien 
from the mode of writing which we find in Aristotle. And 
he would hardly have inscribed to his son a book upon a 
subject of which he says (Eth. Nic. 1. iii. 5) that a young man 
is not a fit student. 

On the other hand, Aspasius (On Hth. Nic. fol. 141, a.) 
speaks of Eudemus as an original writer on ethics. He says, 
‘Both Eudemus and Theophrastus tell us that unequal, as 


well as equal, friendships are contracted for the sake of 
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either pleasure, utility, or virtue.’ The reference, so far as 
Enudemus is concerned, is, to Hth. Hud. vu.x. 9. And a 
notable Scholium discovered by Brandis in the Vatican (see 
infra, note on Hth, VIL. lil. 2) conjecturally attributes the 
discussion on Pleasure which follows that on Incontinence to 
Eudemus, as differing essentially from the doctrine of Ari- 
stotle. These are, it must be confessed, meagre testimonies 
in favour of assigning to Eudemus the Hthics which bear his 
name. But, after all, there is no one else to whom they 
can with any probability be assigned. To have any external 
authority whatever in favour of an hypothesis so strongly 
supported, as this is, by internal evidence, is a great matter, 
since it is clear that the world in general, during the first 
centuries of our era, accepted whatever they found in the 
edition of Andronicus as being the work of Aristotle. 

We will now glance at the treatise entitled "HOixa 
Méyaxta—Magna Moralia, or Great Ethics. The exordium 
of this work does not give a high expectation of what is to 
follow; the writer says: ‘Since we purpose to speak on 
ethics (i7rép 7@ickav), we must first consider of what the 
moral character (780s) is a part. In a word, then, it seems 
to be a part of naught else but politics. For it is not pos- 
sible to act in political matters without exhibiting some 
moral quality, as, for instance, goodness. Now goodness 
consists in possessing the different virtues. And one ought, 
if one is to act in political matters, to be good in character. 
Therefore the scientific consideration of human character (1 
wept Ta On Tpaypatela) would seem to be a part, and in 
fact the beginning, of politics.’ This passage exhibits what 
may be called the etymological fallacy, for the writer, taking 
up the etymology of the word 74:«d, goes on to misapply it, 
and to speak as if first the moral character, and secondly 
the scientific consideration of character, were identical ‘with 
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ethics.” Passing this over, we see that the intention is, 
though feebly executed, to reproduce the Aristotelian idea 
of the hierarchy of the practical sciences, which Eudemus 
had endeavoured to modify by giving to ethics a more inde- 
pendent position. But the statement here is both shallow 
and confused ; no real reason is adduced to prove that ethics 
is a subordinate branch of politics; and we do not find any 
further carrying out of this idea in subsequent parts of the 
work. 

This writer frequently employs formule which would 
imply a claim to independence of thinking, such as doxet 62 
pot, &c. At other times he speaks as if representing the 
Peripatetic School, as, for instance, I. xxxv. 26, d\Xa BéXTLov 
@s juets adopifouev. But on examination his work presents 
uniformly the appearance of a réswmé of foregone conclu- 
sions drawn from both the Nicomachean and the Hudemian 
Ethics. The writer, however, appears to have had not only 
these two treatises before him, but also some of the ethical 
writings of Theophrastus.'® At least it seems reasonable to 
suppose that there was some such source for the not unfre- 
quent novelties which occur ever and anon throughout the 
work, and which we shall now specify, together with a few 
other points which strike one as characteristic in reading 
through the Great Ethics. In 1. i. 4-11 we find a jejune 
summary of the previous history of moral science; in 
I. i. 10, li. 7-11, an expanded statement of the import of 
the word rdayadov, which in its arid logical clearness forms a 





7” His argument seems also to con- | if, as seems probable, they survived 
found political matters (7& woArrind) | to the time of Andronicus, were not 
with the science of politics (moat). | included by him in his edition of the 

18 Referred to by Aspasius, see | Aristotelian works, we have no means 
above p. 32, and also by Cicero, De | of knowing. 

Finibus, v. 5. Why these writings, 
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sort of scholium upon Aristotle. In 1. iv. 9-11 a restricted 
moral meaning is put upon the term évépyeca, as if implying 
self-determination and will (cpu). It is said, that a fire 
will burn if supplied with fuel, but has no power of taking 
fuel for itself; therefore it has no évépyeva, and the same is 
the case with the nutritive part of the soul. From the 
same restrictive point of view it is said, I. v. 3, that no one 
is praised for being wise or philosophic, in short, that the 
intellectual qualities are not virtues (which is in direct 
opposition to Hth. Nic. 1. xiii. 20). 1. ix. 8-xi. 5 asserts 
free will against the doctrine of Socrates, and argues that 
though you cannot will to be best, you can always will to be 
better than you otherwise would have been. I. xxi. 12, 
following Eudemus, lays it down that a man is not cou- 
rageous unless he fears while enduring. I. xxxv. 26 gives a 
formula slightly different from that found in the two former 
treatises, GAAa BérXTLov ws Husts Apopilopev, TO weTa AOyou 
sivas THY Opuny mpos TO Kadov. This shows that the Peri- 
patetic School had by this time adopted the word opyy 
denoting ‘impulse,’ ‘inclination,’ ‘act of the will,’ and we 
find this word in constant and characteristic use throughout 
the Great Ethics.. m1. ili. 3-20 moots some new difficulties 
(a47ropiat) on the nature of Justice and Virtue, namely : Does 
the just man award his due to every one in society (TH 
évtevéet) ? This is rather the part of the flatterer. If the 
unjust man injures others knowingly, he must know the 
good, and therefore must be thoughtful (fpoviwos), which he 
is not. Can we be unjust towards a bad man, in depriving 
him of rule and authority, since he is not fit to possess 
them? If we cannot be just and brave at the same time, 
which should we select? Answer, dpdvnots will tell you, 
arbitrating between the gvovcat dpyai. Can we have too 


much virtue? Answer, virtue is weodrns, we cannot have 
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too much moderation. The account of pleasure in I. vii. 
is taken from the treatise in Book VII. of Hth. Nic. but 
improved from the treatise in Book X. Some of the argu- 
ments on pleasure are verbal, e.g. worms and beetles are 
gadra (lower creatures); pleasure is a return to one’s 
nature ; therefore their pleasure must be a return to favAn 
vows and therefore bad. The argument here turns on the 
word gaddos, used equivocally. To say that pleasure is a 
return or restoration (xatdotaovs) was Aristotle’s earlier and 
less scientific view. Il. vil. 21 contains a novel illustration : 
Those who do not know nectar think wine the sweetest of 
all things; so also those who have only known sensual plea- 
sure. Il. vil. 23 says that it is jealousy to wish to keep a 
thing all to oneself, therefore we must not argue against 
pleasure on account of its being shared by all. The account 
of good-luck in U. viii. is taken from Eudemus, but is less 
theological than his view. The author here distinguishes 
objective from subjective good-luck; making the first an 
unexpected turn in external things, the latter a blind opuy 
within the soul to take the course which will turn out best. 
Arguing against what Eudemus had said, he excludes the 
idea of Providential interference from good-luck as being 
beneath the notice of the Deity. In 1. ix. he borrows the 
summing up of the virtues in caroxdyaO/a from Eudemus, 
adding the definition that the adds Kai ayabds is he to 
whom the goods of the world (ra dmrA@s ayaOd) are really 
goods and whom they do not corrupt. In U1. xv. 3-5 he 
takes (against Eudemus) a positive view of theology, dis- 
missing as beyond solution the question whether God con- 
templates Himself. 

In all this and in the Great Ethics generally we see, 
with some exceptions, a nearer affinity to the point of view of 
Eudemus than to that of Aristotle. In detail, that is to say 
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in the order and manner of treating the different subjects, 
the writer follows the lead of Eudemus, from whom he draws 
most of his conclusions, appearing to use Aristotle rather 
as an authority of appeal and a source from which to correct 
Eudemus. At the beginning of Book I. indeed he seems 
about to follow Aristotle, but afterwards he changes and 
adheres closely to Hudemus. He certainly exercises his own 
judgment throughout in selecting between these two, and also 
in drawing from that other third source which it appears 
probable that he had before him. He is, as we have seen, 
less religious than Eudemus, but, like Hudemus, he is more 
practically moral and less philosophical than Aristotle. A 
striking instance of this is in I. i. 4-8, where he wishes to 
confine the term évépyesa to functions implying moral con- 
sciousness and an act of the will. He uses new psychological 
terms to express the phenomena of volition, and asserts free 
will more dogmatically than Hudemus had done. These 
characteristics reflect the position of the Peripatetic School 
at the time when the work was written. The evidences of 
decline in philosophy are manifold, but in this respect it must 
be remembered that the Peripatetic School of this period 
shared in a general change which was passing over the mind 
of Greece (see infra, Essay VI.). The transition to the 
modern point of view, in which the moral ego was to be 
made the central consideration, was now taking place. Zeno 
arrived at Athens not long after the death of Aristotle, and it 
is not impossible that by the time when the Great Ethics were 
written, even the Peripatetics had to some extent felt the 
influence of his spirit. In fact, Spengel points out that in 
the Great Ethics, u. xi. 7, we find a distinction which was 
unknown to Aristotle and first introduced by the Stoics, 
namely, that between ¢urytov and Pirntéov, BovrAnroy and 
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Bovrnréor, &c.9 


when the work was written, but for even an approximate 


This leads to the consideration of the time 


answer to this question there are no data, The general 
structure and manner of the whole shows that the work is a 
compendium later than the time of Aristotle, to which small 
points of usage, such as dvép 7O:xcev instead of rept 7OiKd, 
bear witness; but, so far as the writing goes, it need not have 
been much later than Theophrastus. Spengel, however, 
thinks that the Great Hthics stand on the same level of data 
and manner as the treatise On the Universe, which was 
probably a comparatively late composition. One final remark 
must be made about the Great Ethics, namely, that if they 
were written more than thirty-five years after the death of 
Aristotle, that is, after the carrying off of the library of Theo- 
phrastus to Asia Minor, copies both of the Nicomachean and 
the Hudemian treatise must have been still available to the 
Peripatetics, else this dry compilation, based on the two, 
could never have been written.” 

Besides the three treatises on Ethics, we find also among 
the ‘ Works of Aristotle’ a little tract On Virtues and Vices. 
Whether this was included by Andronicus in his edition, and 





19 Cf. Stobeeus, Eclog. Eth. nu. 7, 
p. 140. diapépery 5& A€yovor (i.e. the 
Stoics) 7d aiperdy nal 7d aiperéov— 
aiperdy pév yap elvat &yabby 7d may, 
aiperéov 5& awpérmov wav—époiws 5é 
kal Td pev ayaba mara eoTly SropeveTa 
kal eumevera—ta 5& wPérAma mdvTa 
bropeveréa rat éupeveréa, The above 
is given on the authority of Spengel, 
but it does not seem certain that 
Aristotle may not have been aware of 
this unimportant distinction. See 
Eth, ut. i. 10. viv 88 «ad dvr) rovde 
aiperd, ... wota 8 ayr) wolwy alperéov, 


ov pddvoy amodobvat, 





20 Tt used to be fancied that in one 
place (1. v. 4) the Great Ethics quoted 
the Meomacheans. 
kal 7 bwepBory pbelper, Todr’ idety 

Spengel, how- 
ever, acutely conjectures that the true 
reading must be é« tay aic@hcewr, 
which is confirmed by Stobeus, who 
says, with regard to the Peripatetic 
ethics, mpds 5¢ thy evdeikwv rodtwy trois 


"Ort 5& h %vdera 


éori ek Trav HOiKoY, 


éx TOY aicOhoewy maptuptors xpayTat, 
This writer then in the above passage 
is only paraphrasing, not quoting, Eth. 
Mie. 11. ii. 6, 
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if so, why ? we cannot tell. It is a pleasing but decidedly 
un-Aristotelian production. In it the names of the chief 
virtues and vices are borrowed from Aristotle’s list (Hth. Nic. 
II. vii.), but they are not explained as mean states and 
excesses ; there is nothing said about their formation; they 
are regarded externally, and their chief marks are noted in 
an inductive or observant spirit. The whole tract is in its 
aims and manner a good deal similar to the Characters of 
Theophrastus, and shows the same tendency of the Peripatetic 
School to desert philosophy for physiognomical observation. 
Plato’s division of the soul into reason, spirit, and desire 
being accepted, it is here said that Thought (¢povnars) is the 
virtue of the first; Mildness and Courage of the second; 
Temperance and Continence of the third. Other virtues are 
then enumerated without reference to this classification. It 
is said that of various kinds of Justice the first is towards 
the gods, the next towards demons, the next towards father- 
land and parents, the next towards the dead. The Liberal 
man is described as clean in his garments and his house, 
given to collect curiosities and to keep animals which have 
something peculiar or remarkable about them. Small-souled- 
ness (utxpovxia) is well characterised as easily elated, 
as well as easily depressed ; as petty, complaining, despon- 
dent, and abject. Virtue in general is said to create a good 
disposition of the soul, which feels quiet and orderly emotions, 
is in harmony with itself, and is the type of a well-ordered 
State. Such are the most noticeable features of this little 
essay, which gives a specimen of the aftermath of Aristotelian 
ethics, not necessarily later than the time of Theophrastus. 
From these inferior Peripatetic works we may now turn 
back to examine the structure of that great treatise, which 
is our immediate concern, and which comes to us entitled 
Nicomachean Ethics, or Ethics of Nicomachus. Of Nicomachus 
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himself scarcely anything is known. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
xv. 2) quotes the following notice from Aristocles”! the 
Peripatetic: ‘After the death of Pythias, the daughter of 
Hermeias, Aristotle married Herpyllis of Stageira, by whom 
was born to him a son—Nicomachus. This son is said, when 
left an orphan, to have been brought up by Theophrastus, and 
while still a youth to have died in war.’ The tradition, how- 
ever, of the early death of Nicomachus, ‘in war,’ is not 
consistent with the notice of him by Suidas (sub voce), 
which speaks of him as a philosopher, the scholar of Theo- 
phrastus, and the author of six books of Ethics, and of 
a commentary on his father’s physical philosophy. These 
‘six books of Ethics’ may in all probability be a confused 
reference to our Nicomachean treatise. In Diogenes Laertius 
also the title of this work seems to have caused a confusion 
with regard to the authorship. See Diog. Laert. vil. viii. 2. 
‘Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, says that he (Eudoxus) 
considered Pleasure to be the chief good,’ where the reference 
Cicero (De 
Finibus, v. 5) says, ‘ Let us hold fast to Aristotle and his son 


Nicomachus, whose scientific treatise on morals is said indeed 


is to the mention of Eudoxus, Hih. Nic. x. ii. 1. 


to have been the work of Aristotle, but I do not see why the 
This 
passage is very valuable, not for the opinion of Cicero, which 


son should not have been a match for the father.?? 





4 This Aristocles is reputed to 
have been the teacher of Alexander 


curate scripti de moribus libri dicuntur 
illi quidem esse Aristotelis; sed non 


Aphrodisias, in which case he lived 
at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury a.p. Among other works he 
appears to have written a History of 
Philosophy. But his authority for 
facts about Aristotle and his son must 
be considered very slight. 


72 ¢Quare teneamus Aristotelem et 


ejus filium Nicomachum; cujus ac- 





video cur non potuerit patri similis 
esse filius.’ This judgment of Cicero’s 
is not based on critical examination, 
for he here is referring to the Nico- 
machean Ethies for a doctrine not to 
be found in them, so that it is pro- 
bable he only knew the character of 
the work by hearsay. 
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is worthless, but for the evidence which it affords that during 
or just after the process of recension by Andronicus, Cicero 
had heard the Ethics ‘ of Nicomachus’ talked of by name, and 
also attributed to Aristotle. This one fact seems sufficient to 
dispel the notion which was apparently started at a far later 
and less well-informed period (see above, page 33) that the 
Nicomachean Ethics were ‘ addressed to Nicomachus.’ In this 
matter we may safely go back to the belief entertained in the 
age, and we may even say in the circle, of Tyrannion and 
Andronicus, that the title of the work indicated that it was 
written by Nicomachus, but that it was really by Aristotle. 
We may safely adopt this belief of a particular period of 
antiquity, because it is so thoroughly borne out by internal 
evidence. None among all the works of Aristotle is more 
definitely marked with all the signs of genuineness than the 
greater part of this treatise. We have here all the qualities 
of an original work, the merits and faults of a fresh inquiry ; 
style, manner, the philosophy, the relation to Plato, all 
bespeak for this book the actual composition of Aristotle 
himself, except in certain disputed portions. The question 
then arises, why it was entitled Ethics of Nicomachus, to 
which only a conjectural answer can be offered. The simplest 
explanation is that this was originally a mere name of contra- 
distinction. The Ethics of Hudemus were probably so called 
because they were actually written by Eudemus, either during 
the lifetime of Aristotle, or soon after his death. The Great 
Ethics may have been so entitled from the vanity of their 
author, who fancied that he had achieved a combination 
which united all the merits of the other two treatises. The 
genuine work of Aristotle may have been placed by Theo- 





78 In the list of Diogenes we find | tics’ (avaaAurinay borépwy peyddwy 
enumerated ‘Great Posterior Analy- | a’, 8’). 
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phrastus in the hands of Nicomachus for such amount of 
editing and arrangement as may haye been required for 
a probably not altogether finished and complete treatise ; 
and then to distinguish it from the Hudemian Ethics, perhaps 
by this time already written, the name of the son who edited 
the book may have been used to designate it, while the name 
of the father, who had written it, was superseded. In short, 
it may not improbably have been the exigencies of the Peri- 
patetic school-library, and the necessity of distinguishing by 
some external mark first two and afterwards three rolls on 
the same subject, and not much differing in size, that led to 
the particular naming of the three treatises. This, how- 
ever, ig mere conjecture. We shall now endeavour to see 
what traces of an editorial hand the Nicomachean treatise 
exhibits. 

Reading straight on with this object in view, we arrive 
at the end of Book IV. without having our suspicions aroused 
or our attention arrested by any breaks in the composition. 
All might, speaking generally, be considered to have been 
written consecutively by the same hand. But in the last 
chapter of Book IV. we come to a check. This chapter 
ought to have treated of the two virtuous feelings, Modesty 
and Indignation. But the latter of these is left out, and the 
discussion on the former is unfinished. What is apparently 
an ingenious editorial interpolation of two lines and a half 
serves here to wind up Book IV. and to connect it with 
Books V. and VII. After the statement that Modesty can- 
not be considered, strictly speaking, a virtue, it is here added : 
‘Neither is Continence a virtue, but a sort of mixed quality. 
We shall treat of it subsequently ; at present let us speak 
of Justice.’ And then Book V. opens with the sentence: 
‘But about Justice and Injustice we must consider with 


what sort of actions they are concerned, and what sort of a 
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mean state is Justice, and between what extremes the Just 
is a mean.’ 

The three books, V., VI., VII., which follow are common 
to both the Nicomachean and the Hudemian treatise, and 
their authorship is a question to be discussed presently ; but 
looking at the composition of the three books externally 
there is nothing primdé facie to prevent us believing that 
they were written consecutively, though it is true that a piece 
either of mal-arrangement or of unskilful editorship shows 
itself in the last chapter of Book V., which appears to be 
superfluous. 

Book VII. ends with a piece of editorial joining: ‘We 
have treated of Continence and Incontinence, Pleasure and 
Book VIII. 
begins: ‘Next in order after the foregoing would come the 
And then Books VIII. and IX. 
are consecutively written down to the last line of the latter 
book, which looks as if it had been interpolated by the 
editor: ‘On Friendship, then, we have said our say; the 
For Book X., which 


is consecutive and complete in itself, ignores the previous 


Pain ; it remains for us to speak of Friendship.’ 


investigation of Friendship.’ 


next point to discuss will be Pleasure.’ 


ending and commences with the words: ‘ Perhaps it follows 
next to treat of Pleasure.’ 

These collisions, or repetitions, where the last sentence 
of one book is ignored or repeated by the first sentence of 
the succeeding book, are not only in themselves highly in- 
artistic, but they are not in the manner of Aristotle. In 





24 No instance of this sort of thing 
occurs all through the Organon, the 
Physics, the treatise On the Heavens, 


positions. Inthe Metaphysics, which 
are known to have been left incom- 
plete, there is a repetition in the be- 


that On the Soul, that On the Genera- 
tion of Animals, or the History of 
Animals,—that is to say, all through 
the more finished of Aristotle’s com- 


ginning of Book VI. of the words at 
the end of Book V. In the Politics 
(also unfinished) the beginning of 
Book II. repeats to some extent the 
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the Hudemian Hihics the same sort of collision occurs be- 
tween Books I. and II., Books III. and IV., and Books VI. 
and VII. But in none of these cases is the awkwardness 
quite so glaring as in the transition between Books VII.— 
VIII, [X:—X. of the Nicomacheans. It seems, however, 
allowable to conjecture that Eudemus first set the example 
of this mode of writing, according to which each book or 
section of a treatise takes, as it were, a fresh start, and 
recapitulates in its opening sentence the point in the dis- 
cussion which had been arrived at. This looks very like a 
reminiscence of oral lectures. Supposing a book to coincide 
in matter and in length with an oral lecture on the same 
subject, it is easy to suppose the lecturer concluding his 
address for the day by saying: ‘I have now given you my 
views on Friendship, the next subject in our course will be 
Pleasure ;’ and then the following day he would quite 
naturally open his lecture with the words, ‘ The next subject 
in our course is Pleasure.’ And it is comprehensible that 
the disciples of Aristotle, accustomed to oral endings and 
beginnings of this kind, should have inappropriately applied 
them to the divisions of literary composition. Eudemus 
having exhibited this practice, Nicomachus (or the unknown 
editor, whoever he was) appears to have adopted it with the 
view of giving unity to the different parts of the treatise put 
together by him, or arranged, or revised. 

If these joinings at the ends respectively of Book FV., 
Book VII., and Book IX. be considered to be editorial inter- 
polations, they would appear to indicate that the Nicoma- 





end of Book I. And in the Rhetoric, | received the jast hand of Aristotle. 
the third book of which seems incom- | He probably, in each case, began the 
plete, the opening of that third book | latter book in forgetfulness of the end 
repeats a long sentence from the end | of the former one, and never revised 
of Book II. We cannot say that in | the writing as a whole. 

either of these cases the writing had 
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chean Ethics are made up of four separate portions, written 
at different times from each other, and yet having all a 
common scope and a reference to a common ground plan 
previously sketched out for a system of morals in which each 
portion was (more or less roughly) adapted to find its place. 
At one time, indeed, there was a theory—but this has been’ 
now abandoned—that the work was resolvable into small 
isolated tracts, whose names appear in the Catalogue of 
Diogenes, and which had been amalgamated by an editor 
into the treatise as we now possess it. Such names as the 
following suggested this hypothesis: Ilep) Scxavocdvns &. 
mept noovfns a’. mEept Taya0od ry. Tepi pidias a’. HOtKar &. 
mept ndovijs a’ (repeated). epi éxovoiov a’. Oécers pidsKat 
8’. epi Sixaiwv PB’. Some colour was given to the notion 
that these separate works, or opuscula, were the materials 
out of which the Nicomachean Ethics were afterwards put 
together, by the peculiar separate treatment which Aristotle 
gave to the Voluntary, Friendship, and Pleasure, when 
dealing with these subjects in the course of his system. But 
the impression of organic unity which the work leaves upon 
the mind, dispels the idea that the parts can have been, in 
the way suggested, prior to the whole. We see that the 
plan of the whole was present to the author’s mind at 
starting, and was carried out to the end, and that all the 
parts were worked out in subordination to this general plan. 
Of the works mentioned in the Catalogue we know nothing 
certain, but we have endeavoured (above, page 15) to form a 
probable conception of their nature. And it seems, on the 
whole, doubtful whether any of them exactly correspond with 
any part of the writings which have come down to us under 
the name of Aristotle. 

We give up, then, the attempt to resolve the Nicomachedn 
Ethics into a congeries of minor works. But, at the same 
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time, we may allow that there are internal reasons for be- 
lieving that the work, though conceivgd as a whole, was not 
executed all together at one time. We have already seen 
traces of an editor putting together four separate portions : 
let us now examine these. The first portion (Books I-IV.) 
starts the question, What is the End-in-itself or Practical 
chief good? gets an answer involving the term Virtue; then 
by the analytical process is led on to a theory of the function 
and nature of Virtue; then, as its definition brings in a term 
indicating deliberate action of the Will, this is analytically 
followed up, and a little treatise on the Voluntary in its 
various forms (probably written for the place which it 
occupies) is introduced, and then the law of Virtue, as a 
state of balance, is exemplified in application to all the 
separate virtues, recognised as such by the Greeks. Thus 
far we see Aristotle to have written; if he wrote further, his 
MS. at this point was mutilated, and something was lost. 
Or, he may, from some cause, have put aside his writing at 
this point, while, in the meantime, he took up the working 
out of his ethical system from another starting place. This 
first portion (Books I-IV.) remained, at all events, analy- 
tically consecutive, and almost complete in itself—with the 
exception that in four places it postponed certain matters for 
future inquiry ; namely, 1. v. 7 defers the consideration of 
the philosophic life in respect of its capacity for producing 
happiness; I. vii. 7 promises a renewed discussion on the 
question within what limits a man’s independent happiness 
is affected by social relationships ; Il. vil. 16 indicates that a 
separate disquisition is to be expected on Justice, divided 
into two species; UL. il. 2 promises an account of the Right 
Law as given by the Intellect (040s Aoyos) and its relation 
to the different virtues. 

The unfinished last few lines of Book IV. are eked out by 
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an editorial allusion, and then follow Books V., VI., and 
VIL., of which we may say at once that they were either 
written at a later period, and in a different vein, by Aristotle ; 
or else they were the work of Hudemus, in whose Ethics, 
verbatim, they reappear. 

Leaving this question, for the moment, in abeyance, we 
proceed to the third portion of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
namely, the treatise on Friendship contained in Books VIII. 
and IX. The only evidence for this having been composed 
quite separately—that is to say, that Book X., commencing 
with the treatise on Pleasure, was not a consecutive part of 
the same composition—is found in that little line which 
finishes Book IX., and which makes the beginning of Book 
X. read so awkwardly (see above, p. 44). But this by itself 
would not be sufficient to establish such an hypothesis, for 
the editor might have introduced this, out of mere false taste, 
into a perfectly consecutive writing of Aristotle’s, through 
unwillingness to see a Book concluded * with a fragment of 
poetical quotation, thus: ‘ Whence the saying, 


‘Good you will learn from the good.”’ 


And it seems not unlikely that the same editor introduced 
a similarly unnecessary tag to wind up Book VIII. (see 
vill. xiv. 4 and note). There is, however, ‘an appearance of 
separateness about the treatise on Friendship, for in three 
places (VIII. ix. I, VII. xiii. I, Ix. lil. 1) it uses the phrase 
2v apy, ‘at the outset,’ in reference to the earlier chapters 
of Book VIII., which shows that Aristotle in these passages 
only carried back his mind to the beginning of the present 
piece of writing. Again, when he commences by describing 





2% That Aristotle was not averse to | 7& 3¢ 3yta od BovAcrar TwodrTeveabat 
such endings we -see from the con- | kaxés. 
clusion of Book XI. of the Meta- | ob« dyabdy modvKoipaytn: els kolpayos 
physics, éorw. 
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Friendship as ‘a sort of virtue, or implying virtue,’ he 
ignores altogether that more superficial quality which he 
had mentioned in his list of the virtues (Eth, Nic. 1. vii. 13) 
under the name—Friendship. This would suggest that Ari- 
stotle had taken up the present subject at some little interval 
after writing his first ethical book, and indeed, while writing 
these pages, seems to have had his mind very much concen- 
trated upon an effort to solve the problems which occur in 
the Lysis of Plato, and to the solutions of which he brought 
his own analytic method and philosophical forms. At the 
same time, while writing this treatise to some extent in a 
separate way, he evidently wrote it to form part of his ethical 
system. The very first words of Book VIII. show this, for 
he says, ‘ After this, it would follow to treat of Friendship, 
for it is a sort of virtue, or implies virtue.’ And besides 
general expressions of the author’s purpose to confine himself 
to an ethical point of view (see VIII. i. 7, IX. ii. 2), we find 
two direct references to the earlier books of the Ethics (com- 
pare Ix. ix. 5 with Hth. Nic. 1. viii. 13, and Ix. iv. 2 with m1. 
iv. 5). 

A reference forward to Book X., which occurs in 1x. ix. 8, 
cannot be with absolute certainty pronounced to be an inter- 
polation. And there is a reference back from x. ix. I to 
these books. Book IX. is written in Aristotle’s best manner 
and in the same tone as Book X. So, on the whole, it seems 
likely that the awkward joining between Books IX. and X. 
does not indicate a break in the MS., but is merely the 
result of editorial officiousness in dealing with a continuous 
piece. 

If so, the Nicomachean Ethics are resolved not into four, 
but into three portions—namely, the earlier books, the dis- 
puted middle books, and the three concluding books taken as 
a whole. Book X. rounds off the treatise ; it answers in the 
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most decisive way the question started at the commencement 
of Book I., and Aristotle then says (x. ix. 1), that, ‘ having 
sufficiently treated in outline of Happiness, the Virtues, 
Friendship, and Pleasure, his design might be considered 
to have been completed,’ but that for the realisation of all 
which he has indicated social institutions, both private and 
public, will be required; and he thus ends his Ethics with a 
transition to the Politics. 

That Aristotle, in summing up what he thought might 
be considered a complete ethical system, should have specified 
the leading topics of Books I.-IV. and VII—X. of his 
treatise, and should have omitted any mention of the subjects 
dealt with in Books V.-VIL., seems a strong argument to 
prove that, at all events when he was writing Book X., he 
had not written the disputed middle books. Another argu- 
ment in the same direction is, that while the three concluding 
books of the Ethics refer abundantly to Books I.-IV., they 
never make a single reference to Books V.—VII., though 
there was much opportunity for their doing so. For in- 
stance, it seems peculiar that in all which is said about 
Justice in Book VIII., there should be no allusion to the 
discussions of Book V., and that contemplation (@ewp/a) 
should be treated of in Book X., without any recapitulation 
of what was said of the nature of Philosophic Wisdom 
(copia) in Book VI. That the treatise on Pleasure could 
have been written as it stands at the beginning of Book X., 
if Aristotle had previously written that other treatise on the 
same subject for what was to form Book VII. of the same 
work, is utterly impossible. 

These observations are the first which strike us with 
reference to that middle portion of the Nicomachean Ethics 
which we have hitherto left unconsidered. Aristotle had 
not written it, at the time when he wrote what were to be 
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the concluding paragraphs of his treatise. Yet while he 
wrote these, he cannot have considered his work, from a 
literary point of view, to have been finished. For he had 
given promises in the earlier part of it, which were as yet 
unfulfilled. We have seen how (Eth. u. vii. 16) he had 
promised a separate discussion ‘on the two kinds of Justice, 
and in what sense each of these might be considered to be 
a mean state. Now we might conjecture what actually 
occurred to have been this: Aristotle went on writing about 
the different virtues until he came to the place where it 
would have been natural to fulfil his promise and discuss the 
nature of Justice. But here the thought entered his mind 
to what an extent Justice was externally determined, that is 
to say, was dependent on social and political conceptions. 
He perhaps felt, like Plato, that to treat of Justice was to 
treat of Society. At all events, it is easy to understand that 
he resolved to defer the special consideration of Justice, till 
he could give his mind to it in connection with the more 
purely political part of the investigations before him. For 
he does not separate ethics from politics, but calls ethics 
from the outset ‘a sort of politics. Laying aside, then, his 
discussion of the Virtues before he had completed it by a 
discussion on Justice, he went on with his ethical system at 
a point where he could see his way beforehand, and proceeded 
to analyse Friendship, and afterwards Pleasure, and the Su- 
preme Good, as identified with Contemplation. When these 
matters were worked out, he probably still deferred the 
ethical investigation of Justice, and went on, after an in- 
terval, to the composition of his Politics. In the meantime 
he had thrown out, in Book VITI., many thoughts and sug- 
gestions on Justice and Political Constitutions, which were 
afterwards matured in the Politics. 

The Politics of Aristotle have come down to us as quite 
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an unfinished work, and the question then arises, Did he ever 
go back to finish his Ethics by supplying the middle part ? 
We may fairly conjecture that he had not only settled in his 
own mind pretty much what this middle part should consist 
of, but had also orally imparted this to his school, to whom 
he may even have entrusted to some extent the working out 
of his views. But the question is, Did Aristotle himself ever 
fill up by his own writing the lacuna which he had left in 
his Ethics? Some think that this point is settled at once by 
apparent references to Hih. Nic. v. vi. vii. to be found in 
the Politics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The passages 
are : 

(1) Pol. u. ii. 4. Avémrep 16 toov 16 avtimerovOds cater 
Tas TOAELS, BoTEP ev Tois HOLKOLs ElpNnTaL TPOTEpOD. 

(2) Pol. 1. ix. 3. dor’ eel To Sixasov Ticw, Kal Sinpytat 
Tov avTov TpéTroy él Te TOV TpaypdTwv Kal ois, KaOdTrEp 
elpntat TpoTEpov év Tots nOcKois. 

(3) Pol. ui. xti. 1. Sone? 68 waow icov Te 76 Sixatov elvat 
Kal meype ye Tevos Opodoyovat Tots KaTA didocodpiay AOyoLs, 
éy ols Su@piotas Trepl TOY HOLK@Y* TL yap Kal TLct TO Sixacov 
Kal Set Tots icots icov zivat pac. 

(4) Metaphys. 1.1.17. Eipntas pév obv év tots 7OtKots tis 
Scahopa Téyvns Kal erictnpns Kal TOV ANAWY TOV Opoyevar * 
ov & Evexa viv Trovovpeba Tov AOyov, TOUT zoTiv. K.T.r. 

At first sight these four passages might seem to furnish 
powerful evidence in favour of the disputed books having 
been written by Aristotle himself, but a closer examination 
of them greatly diminishes the force of their testimony. 
No. (1) is supposed to refer to Eth. Nic. v. v. 6, but it does 
not even agree with it. For while Pol. u. ii. 4 says that 
‘ equal retaliation preserves the State,’ Eth. Nic. v. v. 6 says 
that ‘ Retaliation is a bond of union provided that it be on 
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principles not of equality, but of proportion.’ In fact the 
remarks on Retaliation in the Ethics thave all the appearance 
of being a development and improvement of those in the 
Politics. And the same impression is produced by com- 
paring No. (2) with Eth. Nic. v.iii. 4, which it is supposed to 
quote. The latter passage discusses the law of Distribution 
in States (though a purely political question) with additional 
refinements beyond what we find in the Politics. But if in- 
ternal evidence of this kind leads us to think that Book V. 
(as it stands) of the Ethics was written later than the Politics 
and was partly based on them, what becomes of these sup- 
posed references in the Politics to that Book? In a question 
of the kind, internal evidence resting on the character of the 
thought in one treatise as compared with that in another 
treatise must always prevail over evidence consisting in a few 
isolated words, which might most naturally have been inter- 
polated. And against this as a canon of Aristotelian criticism 
it is of no use to point to a consensus of MSS. For it must 
be remembered that the works of Aristotle not only shared 
with other ancient writings all the risks of corruption from 
the vagaries of successive copyists, from the Christian era till 
the invention of printing,—but also had in many cases pre- 
viously gone through two distinct processes of editing, first 
by the disciples of Aristotle, soon after his death, and secondly 
by Andronicus of Rhodes about 50 B.c. Appeal to MSS. 
therefore, unless we could get MSS. of the fourth century 
B.C., can never, in such a question, be final. Applying these 
considerations to the passages before us, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce a belief that the words ‘as has before been said in 
the Ethics’ in Nos. (1) and (2) are, in each case, the inter- 
polated addition of either an editor or a copyist. Looking 
to passage No. (3) we find that it contains no reference to any 
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particular part of the Ethics, but only an assertion that, with 
regard to justice, people in general * agree to a certain extent 
with those theories which have been formed by philosophers 
upon ethical subjects. 

Passage No. (4) undoubtedly refers either to Hth. Nic. 
Book VI., or else—supposing that book to have been written 
by Eudemus—to some lost book which bore the same rela- 
tion to that book which the Nicomachean Ethics generally 
bear to the Hudemian. The passage refers to a comparison 
between Wisdom, Art, and Science, as having been made ‘ in 
the Ethics, but this does not necessarily identify Book VI. 
as we now have it. The words might equally well apply to 
the original section of the Ethics, now lost, of which Book 
VI. was a sort of paraphrase. We are left to internal evi- 
dence in deciding which of the two cases seems the more 
probable. The passage itself even if written by Aristotle 
would only prove that something answering to Book VI. had 
been composed by him for his Ethics. But there is another 
hypothesis possible with regard to this passage, which we 
cannot forbear suggesting, even though we should be charged 
with temerity for so doing. It is this: We have seen above 
(page 32) that a tradition is recorded by Asclepius to the 
effect that Eudemus had the MS. of the Metaphysics en- 
trusted to him, and that he was dissatisfied with the form of 
the work, and kept it back, and finally edited it, after the 
death of Aristotle, completing parts of it by introducing 
extracts from other of Aristotle’s writings. This tradition 
suggests the idea of considerable liberty of editorship; and 
if this was the case, it seems not impossible that Eudemus 





26 This passage might be compared | tical goods.’ ’Ovduati ev obv ox é5ov 
with Eth. Nic. 1. iv. z, where it is said | bd ra&v rAcloTwy Suodoyetrat’ Thy ‘yap 
that ‘refined thinkers and the many | eddaovfay Kal of roAAol al of xaplevres 
are both agreed in giving the name | Aéyouow. 
of Happiness to the highest of prac- 
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may have introduced the whole of this passage from Eipnras 
pay odv down to romtixov paXXop, imexpress reference to his 
own account of codéa (written originally for his own Ethics, 
but afterwards incorporated also with the Ethics of Aristotle), 
and with the object of reconciling the differences between 
that account and the description of codéa to be given in the 
Metaphysics, and of indicating that the point of view in 
the two accounts was different, since in the Metaphysics the 
term codiéa was to be taken in a restricted sense, merely as 
the science of causes.” The passage contains the words, 
“the reason for our at present treating of the subject is, &c.,’ 
and these are naturally thought to be the words of Aristotle, 
speaking in his own person. But they may, quite possibly, 
have been the words of Eudemus, speaking in the person of 
the Peripatetic School. The work of that school seems to 
have been a good deal co-operative, and the results of it to 
have been treated as common property. 

(5) There is yet another passage in the Politics (Iv. xi. 3) 
which is thought by some to guarantee the Aristotelian ge- 
nuineness of the most disputed part in the Disputed Books,— 
the treatise on Pleasure at the end of Hih. Nic. Book VII. It 
runs thus: Ei yap cadres év rots 7Otxots sipntas TO Tov 
evdalnova Blov eivar Tov KaT’ apEeTHY aveuTrodioToV, wETOTHTA 
88 thy apetyv, Tov pécov avayxatov Biov sivas BEdtLoTOV. 
This place is triumphantly claimed as referring to Kth. Nic. 
Vl. xii. 3, and VII. xiii. 2, since in no other part of the Nico- 
machean Ethics does the word dvsuadésotos occur. The 
word itself indeed does not occur—yet still a further examina- 
tion of the passage above quoted will show that it does not 
necessarily refer to Kth. Nic. Book VII. and does not relieve 
us from the task of trying the whole case by internal evi- 





2 See note on Eth, v1. vii. 3. 
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dence. The premiss of the argument in the Politics consists 
in a summary of conclusions drawn from Books I., II., and X. 
of Eth. Nic. By a comparison of the way in which Aristotle 
elsewhere in the Politics uses the results arrived at in his 
Ethics, we learn with what a free hand, and in what a large 
manner he deals with them, often summing up in a word or 
two, and stating in a better way, conclusions which he had 
before laboriously attained. The same has been done here, 
and by the word dveurrdésvoros he sums up all that he had 
said about Happiness being rédecos, and all the subsidiary 
discussions about the Bios réAecos, and the necessity for 
favourable circumstances, because the want of these (Eth. Nic. 
I. X. 12) éeusrodifer modnais evepyeiars. (See also Eth. Nic. 
I. vill. 15.) In one word he here expresses all this, and says 
that ‘the Happy Life is an unimpeded life in accordance with 
virtue.’ He is not referring at all to Book VII., but is stating 
with a new formula the conclusions of Book I. On the other 
hand, the writer of the Disputed Books, who is throughout 
much influenced by the Politics of Aristotle, seizes on this 
new word, dvewmodioros, and uses it in the places mentioned, 
giving évépyeva aveudédio7o0s as his definition of Pleasure. 

This seems a far more probable account of the relation 
between Pol. Iv. xi. 3 and Eth. Nic. vu. xii. 3, xiii. 2 than it 
would be to suppose that the former passage was written in 
reference to the latter ones, which were only concerned with 
Pleasure, and not with ‘the Happy Life’ at all. 

It appears, then, so far as we have seen, that there is not 
sufficient external evidence in the shape of undoubted refe- 
rences to Books V., VI., VII. of Eth. Nic. made by Aristotle 
himself in other parts of his writings, to establish their 
genuineness. Let us endeavour to see what can be gathered 
as to this point from an examination of the books themselves. 
They are found in both the Nicomachean and the Eudemian 
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treatise. The question is, to which treatise they originally 
belonged. And the first thing that strikes us is, that if these 
Disputed Books be read as Iv., v., vi. of the Hudemian Ethics, 
there is nothing in them which interferes with the continuity 
of that work; the books appear as if in their natural place. 
On the other hand, if read as v., vi., vil. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, that treatise is at once marred by many irregularities: 
first, by the appearance of two separate discussions on Plea- 
sure, quite irrespective of each other; secondly, by a system 
of forced joinings of which the result is, that Aristotle is 
made to say (VII. xiv. 9), ‘Having treated of Pleasure, we 
may now treat of Friendship ;’ and a few pages later (Ix. xii. 
4), ‘ Having treated of Friendship, it follows for us to treat of 
Pleasure ;’ thirdly, by a strange ignoring in Books VITI.-X. 
of matters discussed in Books V. and VI., to which it would 
have seemed natural to refer. 

We next proceed to note the references backwards made 
in these three books, and an examination of these shows that 
they correspond more closely with places in the earlier books 
of the Hudemian Hihics, than to similar places in the earlier 
books of the Nicomachean treatise (compare Hth. Nic. v. i. 2 
with Hth. Hud. mt. v. 1-3; Eth. Nic. v. vii. 3 with Eth. 
Eud. UL. vill. 10, and m. ix. 1; Eth. Nic. vi. i. 1 with Eth. 
Eud. u. v.1; Eth. Nic. vi. i. 4 with Hth. Hud. 1. iv. 1; 
Eth, Nic. vi. viii. 1 with Eth. Hud. 1. viii. 18; Eth. Nic. v1. 
xii. 10 with Eth. Hud. u. xi. 4; Hth. Nic. vil. iv. 2 and vi. 
vil. 1 with Hth. Hud. mi. ii. 6; Eth. Nic. vu. xi. 1 with Eth. 
Eud. t. v. 11; Eth. Nic. vu. xi. 2 with Hth. Hud. 1. iv. 2-4; 
Eth. Nic. vu. xiv. 1 with Hth. Hud. 1. v. 11). 





2 The words Eth. Nic. are used, | in the Nicomachean treatise, not as 
here and subsequently, merely for the | giving an opinion that they originally 
sake of convenience, to indicate those | so stood ; for, of course, the contrary 
books which now stand as v., v1., vil., | conclusion is being pointed at. 
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We have seen above (page 47) that Aristotle promised 
(Eth. Nic. 1. vii. 16) to treat ‘of the two kinds of Justice, 
and in what sense each of these is a mean state,’ and (II. ii. 2) 
to treat ‘of the Right Law, and its relation to the different 
virtues.’ These, however, are general promises, and are only 
to a certain extent fulfilled in Books V. and VI. Much more 
particular promises are to be found in the Fudemian Ethics. 
See 1. x. 19, where after speaking of the legal distinction 
between voluntary and deliberate aets, the writer says, ddAd 
mepl pev ToUTwY épotpev dv TH wept TOY Sixalwv emioKérpet, 
and this promise is exactly carried out in Hth. Nic. v. viii. 6- 
12. Again, in Eth. Hud. 1. v. 8 it is said, tis & 6 dpOds 
Aoyos, Kal mpos Ttiva Set Gpov amoRdErovtas Aédyew TO 
péoov, aTEepov emioxemTéov, Which minutely and verbally 
corresponds with Hth. Nic. vi. i. 1-3. Again, Eth. Hud. 1. 
viii. 17, 18 gives a very precise anticipation of Hth. Nic. v1. 
viii. 1-4; the words are,“Oote rod7’ dv ein abtd 76 ayabov 
TO TéXos TOY avVOpOTTw TpaKkTaV. TovTo & éori Td vd THY 
kupiav Tracey. Adtn & éott modutiKy Kal oixovopixi Kal 
fpovnots. Avagpépovor yap abtas ai E£eis mpos Tas dddas 
T® TowadTas eivary mpos & adrdpras el TL Stapgpovow, 
botepov Aextéov. Eth. Hud. 1. vii. 10, by the words éore 
yap, worep NEXOjoETaL botEepov, ExdoTn TwS apEeTy Kal 
ice cal ddrAXdws peTa Ppov7yjcews, anticipates that doctrine 
about the raw material of virtue being completed by con- 
junction with Thought, which is given in Eth. Nic. VI. xiii., 
but of which no trace appears in the earlier Nicomachean 
books. In 1m. xi. 1 the Eudemian writer after starting the 
question whether it is the province of Virtue to keep the 
Will straight, or the Reason straight, says that the latter 
is the province of Continence. "Eats & apety Kal eyxpareva 
érepov. Aextéov 8 totepov wept avta@v, eel doois ye 
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Soxet Tov Adyov opOov wapéyew 1 GpEeTH, ToUTO aiTLoy. 
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He says that people confound Continence with Virtue, 
and that he must show the distinction between them. The 
discussion is taken up again in Eth. Nic. vu. i. 4. That 
Virtue keeps straight the Will and the conception of the End 
to be aimed at, is a characteristic Eudemian doctrine, which 
reappears in Hth. Nic. vi. xii. 8, but this is a refinement in 
psychology not to be met with in Aristotle’s undoubted 
ethical books. There is no promise of a discussion upon 
Continence or Incontinence in Eth. Nic. 1. iv. The inter- 
polated words (Iv. ix. 8) Ov« gots & ob8 4 eyxpdteva apeTn, 
GNAG Tes puxtTy* SevyOnoeras 52 tepl adths év tols batepov 
are apparently an editorial attempt to weld together Ari- 
stotle’s original conclusions with subsequent Peripatetic de- 
velopments. On the other hand, Hih. Hud. 1. ii. 3 gives 
valuable indication of the ambiguity of the term dxodacia 
(which has a different meaning in the table of the Virtues 
and in Lith. Nic. vut.), and then 11. ii. 15 promises a more 
exact discussion on the class of pleasures with which Intem- 
perance is concerned: ’AxpiBéorepov 53 wept Tod yévous TOV 
noovav Eoras Siatperov 2v Tols Neyouévots VaTEpov Tepl ey- 
kpatelas Kal axpacias. This is fulfilled in With. Nic. vu. iv. 
Finally, there is in Hth. Hud.1. v. 11 a passage which refers us 
forward to the treatise on Pleasure at the end of Hih. Nic. 
vit., and at the same time sketches out the intermediate 
subjects to be treated of. After discussing the Three Lives 
(political, philosophical, and voluptuary), the writer says, 
Tottar & 4) pav mepl Ta c@pata Kal Tas atrodavaets Sov}, 
kat tis cal rota Tis yivetas Kai vd Tivev, ovK AdndOV, Oo’ 
ob tives siot Set Enteiv adtas (i.e. bodily pleasures) aA’ « 
auytelvoval Te mpos evdatpoviay 7) ux, Kal Tas cuvTelvover, 
Kal motepov, ei Set mpocdntew TH Shv Karas HSovds twas, 
raitas Set mpocdmtew, } TovT@Y psy adov TLVa TpOTOY 


tal 1d 2 > 
dvdyxn kowwveiv, Erepar 8 eioly jSoval bv ds eiroyws olovtas 
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Tov eddaluova bv ASos Kal pr povov adtras. “Adda 
mept piv toitav vortspov émioxerrtéov, mept 8 apeTis Kat 
dpovijcews mpatov Oewpyowpyev. The question here started 
is one not touched upon in the undoubted Aristotelian books, 
namely: Assuming that there are higher pleasures, and that 
pleasure of the highest kind is identical with Happiness and 
the chief good, is there no place left in a moral system for 
the lower, or bodily, pleasures,—are not these to be admitted 
as contributories to Happiness, or are they to be stigmatised 
as absolutely evil? This question is taken up, and to some 
extent answered, in Hth. Nic. vii. xiv. 

The Disputed Books are not afterwards alluded to in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, but their contents are not without 
recognition in subsequent books of the Hudemian treatise. 
For instance, see Hth. Hud. vil. x. 10, where proportion in 
Friendship is illustrated by the joining of the diagonal of a 
square. This illustration was worked out with some detail in 
Eth. Nic. v. v. 8; it is here cursorily mentioned, the under- 
standing of what is meant being assumed : “O 82 drepeydpevos 
TovvayTiov oTpéper TO avaNoyor, Kal KATA SidweTpov culevryvv- 
ow. And the same chapter, § 26, asks, Ils yap cowwvijoet 
yEwpye TKUTOTOMOS, Et j4 TO Gvadoyor icacOncETaL TA Epya; 
which takes us back to the discussions on value and price in 
Eth. Nic. v. v. Eth. Hud. vit. iil. 1 says, Kat rept 7Sovijs 
& elpntas rrotdy Te Kal was aya0dv, Kal Ste Ta Te dTrAs Hdea 
Kal Kard, Kai Td Te ATAOS ayaba dda. This is a reference 
to Eth. Nic. vu. xii., beginning”“Ore & od cupBaiver did tadTa 
pr elvas ayabov pndi TO apiorov, 2x THVvde Sirov. 

The system of references backward and forward, above 
quoted, seems to show a very close connection between the 
Disputed Books and the other books of the Hudemian Ethics. 
But, beside this, there is also a remarkable coincidence 


between the style and manner of these Books, and that which 
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we find consistently employed by the Hudemian writer. 
We have already (above, page 24) remarked on his peculiarly 
explicit mode of introducing literary quotations, and this 
peculiarity is found in the Disputed Books. (See Eth. Nic. 
v. ix. 1, ‘As Euripides strangely wrote;’ v. ix. 7, ‘As 
Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede ;’ vi. ii. 6, ‘ Where- 


td 


fore rightly Agathon ;’ vi. iv. 5, ‘As also Agathon says; ’ 


vi. vii. 2, ‘As Homer says in “he Margites;’ vi. ix. I, 


2 


‘Wherefore Euripides ;’ vit. i. 1, ‘As Homer has described 


2 


Priam saying of Hector;’ vu. vi. 3, ‘As Homer says of 
Aphrodite ;’ vu. x. 3, ‘As Anaxandrides jested;’ vu. x. 4, 
‘As Evenus also says.’ Throughout these Books there are 
only three verses given without their author’s name; one is 
mentioned as ‘a proverb,’ V. i. 15; one is called ‘the prin- 
ciple of Rhadamanthus,’ v. v. 1; one alone is given without 
name or note, VII. xiii. 5. Even where there is no quotation 
this literary explicitness sometimes exhibits itself, as in 
vu. ii. 7, ‘Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles ;’ 
and vil. vii. 6, ‘The Philoctetes of Theodectes when bitten by 
the snake, or Cercyon in the Alope of Carcinus.’ On the 
other hand, in the seven undoubted ethical books of Aristotle 
there are altogether sixteen places where verses are quoted, 
of these twelve are without any indication of authorship or 
source; in two places the name of Homer is mentioned ; in 
one the name of Hesiod, and one couplet is given as ‘the 
Delian inscription.’) Taken by itself this would be not 
worth mentioning, but when taken with a number of other 
things which all testify in the same direction, it may be 
allowed consideration among the mass of cumulative evidence, 

But far more important than this is the agreement of 
philosophical phraseology between the Disputed Books and 
the Eudemian Ethics, of which a striking instance is to be 


found in the use of the word épos, to express a ‘ standard,’ 
p p ) 
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‘ definition,’ or ‘ differentiating mark.’ This formula does not 
once occur in the undoubted ethical books of Aristotle, but 
apparently some time after he had written these he began 
to write his Politics, and in the meantime he had found out 
its convenience for the discussions which he had in hand; 
so, accordingly, in the Politics pos, in this logical sense, 
very frequently occurs.” 

The Ludemian Ethics Were clearly written subsequently 
to the Politics of Aristotle, and the writer of them takes up 
the formula as being by this time in vogue in the Peripatetic 
School. We have seen how in Eth. Hud. u. v. 8 he starts 
the question mpos tiva Se épov amroBdérrovtas ALyEewv TO pécor, 
‘to what ultimate standard we ought to look in fixing the 
mean. And we have seen, too, how in the last remaining 
paragraph of the work (Eth. Eud. viii. xii.) the phrase occurs : 
kal obTos 6 Gpos KaddLaTOS . . . Tis psy odv Gpos KadoKayablas, 
Kat Tis 0 cKOTOS TOV GTS aya0ar, EcTw sipnuévov. The 
word épos, then, in the sense of ‘ ultimate standard ’ had taken 
an important place in the Hudemian philosophy. But in the 
Disputed Books it is also noticeable. (See vi. i. 1, rls éorly 
dpos TOY pEecoTHT@V. VI. i. 3, Tis 7” 2atly 6 dpOds Adyos Kal 
rovtou Tis dpos. VIL. Xill. 4, mpos yap THY evSatpoviay 6 bpos 
avTis.) 

The doctrine of the Practical Syllogism (see Essay IV.) 
does not appear in Hth. Nic. 1.-Iv., vil.—x., but in Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul, written probably later, the syllogistic 
form is used to express the process gone through by the 
mind in forming a practical resolution (see De An. 111. xi. 4). 


This application of the syllogism was worked out a good 





2 See Pol. m1. vi. 9: ’AAAG BeAtiov | Gpiotoxpartas piv yap Spos aperh, 
Bpos Td cwppdves Kad edrevOdpws. 11. vii. | dAvyapylas Be wAoisros, djuou & erev- 
16: ‘ows ovty kpioros Spos +d wh | Oepfa, And so on in about sixteen 
AvoireAeiv Tots kpelrtoot, ry. viii. 7: | similar places, 
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deal among the Peripatetics, as may be inferred from the 
treatise On the Motion of Animals, placed among Aristotle's 
works, but probably not genuine. The Hudemian writer 
had evidently become familiarised with the application of 
the syllogism to the theory of moral action, and had perhaps 
himself helped to develop the doctrine. At all events, be 
makes considerable use of it. See Hth. Hud. 1. xi. 4: 
aotep yap Tals OewpytiKais ai brobécess apyal, obTw Kal Tais 
mountixais TO Tédos apyn Kal bTdOects. *Errevdy Set Tobe 
iytatve, avaynn Todt brdpEas, ei ZoTas exeivo, HaTrEp EKEt, EL 
Zot. TO Tplywvov Svo opOail, avdyKn Todi eivat. The Practical 
Sylogism appears in the Disputed Books, and, indeed, it is 
used as the great analytical instrument for resolving the 
phenomena of Incontinence in Book VII. But it is worthy 
of notice how strikingly similar some of the phrases used in 
these Books are to the passage above quoted from the Hu- 
demian Ethics. See Lith. Nic. vu. iil. 9: avayxn TO cupmepav- 
Oey EvOa piv pavat THY uyxny, gv d: Tais TounTiKats apart eu 
ev0vs (where zrointixais is used in the same peculiar way as 
above) ; VI. viii. 4: 9 yap aperh kal 4 woxOnpia THY apyny H 
pay pOeipe, 7 83 wb, dv 68 Tais mpd£Eeot Td ob Evexa apyy, 
@omep &v Tols waOnpatixots ai vrobécess. 

There is another minor formula in the use of which the 
Disputed Books show an agreement with the Hudemian 
Ethics, but not with the Nicomachean Ethics, in which it does 
not appear; namely, the formula ta daAds dyabd. This 
occurs, as before quoted, in the winding up of the last 
remaining part of the Hudemian work, tis 0 oKxomds Tov 
amros ayabav, zoTw cipnugvov. It is introduced in Eth. 
Nic. v.i.9, where the ‘ goods of fortune’ are specified, ‘ which 


are always good absolutely, but not always so * to the indi- 





30 Tt is added that ‘men pray for | should not; they should pray that the 
these and seek after them, but they | absolute goods may be goods to them 
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vidual” In v.v. 18 7d dwA@s @Pédypor is mentioned. In 
v. vi. 6 the just ruler, od véwee mréov Tov amrrAas ayabod 
aité. In v. ix. 17 Justice is said to exist among those 
ols péreots Tov dmAGs ayabav. In VI. vi. 1, TA dTAGS HSEa 
are mentioned (cf. Eth. Hud. vit. iii. 1, above quoted), and in 
y. i. 10, VIL. xiii. 1, we find a mention of Ta dwA@s Kaxd. It 
is observable that even in the Politics of Aristotle this formula 
does not appear to exist. 

That the Disputed Books contain a later development of 
several points in ethical and psychological philosophy than 
can be found in other parts of the Nicomachean Ethics, and 
that in this respect they perfectly agree with the Hudemian 
Ethics will be shown in detail in the notes to the Books 
And it will be shown also that they exhibit in 


common with the latter a certain indistinctness of exposition 


themselves. 


and certain departures from the Aristotelian point of view. 
Perhaps enough has been said for the present to justify the 
conclusion to which we come that Books V., V1., VII. of the 
Nicomachean Ethics were written by the author of the Eude- 
mian treatise as an integral part of that work, from which 
they were taken and transferred verbatim into the Ethics of 
Aristotle,>' either to fill up a gap caused by the loss of corre- 
sponding Aristotelian books, or else to supplement or com- 
plete a work which Aristotle himself had never finished. 
Which of the two alternatives is more credible, there are 
hardly grounds sufficient to enable us to pronounce. In 
either case we must assume that Aristotle had, in his oral 


teaching, led the way to almost all the conclusions contained 





individually, and that they should 
choose what is good for themselves.’ 
This is in the same style with Eth. 
Hud. vir. xii. 17: 7d Cyreiv kad ed- 
XerOar ToAAods plaous. But to say 
what men ‘ought to pray for’ is not 


after the manner of Aristotle. 

* We do not undertake to say 
whether this transference was made 
by Nicomachus, or some other early 
editor, or long afterwards by An- 
dronicus. ; 
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in the books in question. The appearance which we find in 
Books V. and VI. of direct borrowing from other works of 
Aristotle’s, such as the Politics and the Organon, would rather 
favour the supposition that the compiler of these books had 
not before him any written exposition of this part of Ari- 
stotle’s ethical system. 

With regard to previous opinions upon the subject of the 
Disputed Books, it may be mentioned that Casaubon threw 
out the suggestion that the treatise on Pleasure in Book VII. 
was written by Eudemus. This suggestion means that all 
the rest of the Nicomachean Hthics is by Aristotle, but that 
this treatise on Pleasure has been imported into its present 
place. This is, in short, an attempt to save the credit of the 
Nicomachean work by removing from it an obvious excrescence. 
But the hypothesis is untenable, for though we can under- 
stand Book VII. as a whole being for some reason or other 
imported from the Hudemian Ethics, and bringing with it a 
superfluous disquisition,® it is impossible to believe that any 
of Aristotle’s editors would have brought into his ethical 
work this superfluous disquisition out of the writings of a 
disciple—by itself, to confuse and spoil the rest. 

Some have entertained the view that this treatise on 
Pleasure may have been an earlier essay by Aristotle himself, 
found among his MSS., and introduced, in order to preserve 
it, into its present place. But close examination of the 
treatise shows that it is not earlier, but later, than the treatise 
on the same subject in Book X., on which it is based 
in the same way as other parts of the Hudemian Ethics are 
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based on Aristotle’s writing. It chiefly follows Book X., but 
also to some slight extent it tries to improve upon the 
conclusions of Aristotle. 

Fritzsche, the learned editor of the Hudemian Ethics, while 
conceding that VI. and VII. of the Disputed Books were the 
work of Hudemus, maintains that Book V. is the writing 
of Aristotle, with the exception of the last chapter, which 
he considers to be a fragment from a corresponding book 
on Justice by Hudemus, now lost. This theory would 
imply a system of mutual accommodation,—it would imply 
that the Hudemian Ethics had lost a book on Justice, which 
was supplied out of the Nicomacheans, and that the latter 
treatise had lost, or wanted, a book on the Intellect in rela- 
tion to morals, and a book on Continence and Incontinence, 
both which books were supplied out of the Hudemians. 
This seems a rather too elaborate hypothesis, but we cannot 
altogether deny its possibility. The genuineness, or otherwise, 
of Lith. Nic. v. must be considered on the reasons which can 
be urged either for or against it. Fritzsche’s arguments are 
a little far-fetched. In the first place he goes to the Great 
Ethics, which are allowed to follow the Eudemian treatise 
very closely, and looking at the string of difficult questions 
on Justice (Mag. Mor. 0. ili. 3-30) which we have already 
mentioned (page 36), he asks— Whence can these difficulties 
have been derived ?—and concludes that they must have 
originally been started in the Hudemian Book on Justice, 
now lost. This reasoning, however, seems very unsatisfactory ; 
for the difficulties referred to are not exclusively connected 
with Justice, some of them are general questions of casuistry : 
again, the writer of the Great Ethics does not introduce them 
while discussing the subject of Justice, but after his dis- 
cussion upon the Intellectual Virtues; and furthermore we 


have above seen reason to believe that this writer had a 
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third source besides the Nicomachean and Hudemian Hthies 
from which he drew his matter (see page 35), and from 
which he may, very likely, have drawn the special matter in 
question. This first argument then may surely be discarded. 
Fritzsche in the second place points to the last existing 
chapter of Eth. Eud. (vul. iii. 1), where mentionis made of 
‘that culmination of the Virtues’ #v éxadoduev 4On Kado- 
xayabiav. No prior place in the Ludemian treatise answers to 
this, and so he at once concludes that the passage referred to 
must have existed in the (supposed) lost book on Justice. 
But there is no obvious connection between cadoxayabia and 
Justice ; on the other hand there are doubtless several lacunce 
in the Hudemian Ethics, even the beginning of Book VIII. 
is wanting, and the passage referred to may very well have 
existed there. If Book VIII. was originally of the same 
length as the other Hudemian books, a considerable number 
of chapters at its commencement must have dropped out, and 
it seems extremely probable that some of these were devoted 
to the consideration of a Virtue which was the result of all 
the other Virtues, and which the writer called xaroxayabia. 
Fritzsche’s third argument is derived from Book V. itself 
(ii. 11) where there occurs a promise of a subsequent discus- 
sion on the question whether the moral education of the 
individual belongs to Politics or not (rept 82 THs xa’ Exacrov 
ma.oeias, Kal tv amA@s avip dyabos éo71, TOTEpOV THs TrONL- 
TUKhs zoTly i Etépas, VoTEpov Swoptatéov: ov yap iows TavbTov 
avopi 7 aya0@ sivas Kai Todtt?, wayti). This, says Fritzsche, 
is fulfilled in Eth. Nic. x. ix. 9 sqq. and Pol. m1. iv. and m1. 
xvili., which proves that the above passage was written by 


Aristotle and not by Eudemus. When, however, we examine 
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the places referred to we do not find that they answer to the 
promise given, and so far from establishing that the passage 
in question was written by Aristotle, they induce a contrary 
conclusion. In Fth, Nic. x. ix. g sqq. Aristotle lays it 
down as strongly as possible that all education must be dic- 
tated by the State; he admits that there must be a special 
treatment of individuals, in education as in medicine, but in 
each case he considers that the special treatment is only the 
skilful application of general laws belonging to the general 
science, whether of Medicine or of Politics. There is nota 
word about the moral education of the individual standing 
apart from Politics and belonging to some separate science. 
This in fact was the Hudemian view, which, as we have seen 
(page 26), tried to separate Ethics from the more general 
science of Politics. Aristotle afterwards, Pol. vil. i. 3, de- 
cisively pronounces that education should all be public, under 
State control, and reduced to one standard. In the passages 
of the Politics to which Fritzsche refers us we find—not 
a fulfilment of the above promise, but rather the source 
which suggested to the Hudemian writer to attempt a refine- 
ment upon Aristotle. In Pol. 11. iv., U1. xviii. the question 
is started whether the virtue of the Man and of the Citizen 
is identical. It is answered that States vary, but in the 
Best City the same education and habits produce the good 
man and the citizen with constitutional qualities. The writer 
of Hth. Nic. Book V. gets a suggestion from this discussion 
and promises to investigate, as a part of his ethical treatise, 
whether the moral education of the individual does not belong 
to a sphere separate from Politics. The Hudemian Lthies 
were mutilated or unfinished; the part answering to the 
latter half of Mth. Nic. x. is lost, or was never written; so 
we cannot tell whether this promise was ever fulfilled in the 


Eudemian treatise,—it certainly never was in the Nico- 
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machean. Fritzsche is doubtless right in saying that the 
last chapter in Book V. is out of its, proper place, but there 
is nothing to show that it is written by a different hand from 
the rest of the book. Nor have we thus far seen anything 
to invalidate the opinion that the three Disputed Books must 
go together and that they originally formed part of the 
Eudemian Ethics. 

Those, therefore, who hold that these books were written 
by Aristotle, must be prepared also to maintain that Aristotle 
wrote the whole of the Hudemian treatise: that is to say, 
that at a time when he had several great works, unfinished, 
on his hands, such as certainly the Politics, the Meta- 
physics, and the Poetic; and was engaged in carrying 
on the most multifarious researches in natural history and 
other sciences of observation ; and had promised works* On 
the Physiology ‘of Plants, and On Disease and Health so 
far as belongs to Physical Philosophy, which had never 
been executed, he set himself to re-write his own work 
on Morals, serving up his old materials again in a sort 
of paraphrase. One peculiarity of this would be that 
Aristotle, if he did this thing, made the statement of his 
ethical system so much worse, instead of better, than it 
was originally. In the Politics he frequently re-states con- 
clusions arrived at in the Nicomachean Ethics; whenever 
he does so we are struck by the breadth, the freedom, and 
the firmness of his handling. But in the Hudemian treatise 
the opposite qualities are discernible; the writer of this 
treatise, even when stating Aristotle’s conclusions without 
variation, seems to cloud them over, so that we require to 
go back to Aristotle to get a clear impression. And when 
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he treats, as in the Disputed Books, of subjects otherwise 
unexpounded, we do not feel that we know exactly what the 
views of Aristotle on these subjects really were. This argu- 
ment against the Hudemian Lthics having been written by 
Aristotle, based on their obvious inferiority in point of 
execution, is not answered, as some appear to think, by point- 
ing tothe Laws of Plato, which are now accepted as a genuine 
re-writing of the Republic, though far inferior to that work in 
dramatic force, and in philosophic power. The cases are not 
parallel ; for the Laws are considered to have been a senile 
production, written when Plato was between eighty and ninety 
years of age, whereas Aristotle did not live to be more than 
sixty-three years old, and the works on which he was 
apparently engaged at the very end of his life are in his most 
vigorous and best manner. The Hudemian Ethics are un- 
equal to these later writings in power and clearness, and they 
are unlike them not only in style, but also in matter, for the 
theology of the Hudemian Hthics is clearly different from 
that of Metaphysics, Book XI. But there is not only ground 
for believing that Aristotle did not write the Hudemian 
Ethics, but also much reason to believe that Kudemus did. 
We have positive testimony (above, page 32) that Endemus 
wrote paraphrases of the works of Aristotle; we see that it 
was the custom of the Peripatetic School to do this, and that 
a second paraphrase called the Great Ethics was constructed 
on the top of the Hudemians; even those who defend the 
genuineness of the Disputed Books will hardly go the length 
of saying that this third treatise was also written by Aristotle. 
And furthermore, all the variations and divergences from 
Aristotle’s views as before expressed by him, which occur in 
the Hudemian Ethics, in theology, in psychology, in a ten- 
dency to physical explanations of moral phenomena, and at 


the same time in a tendency towards a peculiarly practical 
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morality, are such as are in accordance with the direction 
known to have been followed by the Peripatetic School, and 
therefore would have been natural for Eudemus to exhibit. 
These are the considerations which have to be met by those 
who still think that Books V., VI., and VII. of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics are the genuine work of Aristotle. 

It would be tedious to sum up or repeat the conclusions 
arrived at in the foregoing pages. As we said at first, many 
questions must be left undeterminate or with a merely con- 
We have before us in Hth. Nic. I-IV., 
VIIL-X., an unfinished, or mutilated, treatise, which so far 
as we possess it came straight from the hand of Aristotle. 
What is wanting in this treatise is supplied from other works 
on the same subject written by members of the Peripatetic 
School. 
the ideas of Aristotle himself, and for this reason probably 
With- 
out considering these works to be entitled, on the ground of 
genuineness, to the position which they thus hold, we may be 
glad that they have been preserved. On the one hand they 
furnish a general conception of Aristotle’s views on several 
particular points; on the other hand they testify to a 
system of co-operation among the Peripatetic scholars, which 
Aristotle probably encouraged during his lifetime, and which 
the school continued to practise after his death. 


jectural answer. 


These works claim, with slight variations, to express 


they were included among the writings of Aristotle. 





35 In justification of some of the | liable—in some cases they are almost 


opinions and conjectures put forward 
in the foregoing Essay, we will subjoin 
here a few particulars as to the order 
and sequence of some of Aristotle’s 
extant writings, so far as can be deter- 
mined from internal evidence. This 
internal evidence does not consist 
merely in references from one book to 
another (for these are not always re- 





certainly interpolated), but still more - 
in comparison of the thought in dif- 
ferent books and the various degrees 
of maturity exhibited by the same con- 
ception occurring in different books. 
For instance, in the first chapter of 
the Prior Analytics, the Topics are 
referred to; therefore, either the To- 
pics were written first, or else this 
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reference is spurious. But—the doe- 
trine of the syllogism is worked out 
with far more precision in the Analy- 
ties than in the Topics, therefore the 
former hypothesis must be accepted. 
A similar combination of verbal and 
real internal evidence is used by Mr. 
Poste (in Aristotle on Fallacies, or the 
Sophistici Elenchi, with a Translation 
and Notes, London, 1866, p. 204 sq.) 
to show that the Topics, with the ex- 
ception of the eighth book, were first 
written of all the extant works of 
Aristotle; next the Analytics (Prior 
and Posterior); next the eighth book of 
the Topics; next the Rhetoric, Books 
I. and IL; and then the Sophistical 
Refutations.—After this Aristotle ap- 
pears to have gone on to write his 
Ethics (which later obtained the name 
of Nicomachean) ; and then the Poli- 
ties ; and next the treatise On Poetry ; 
from which he went back to add on 
the third book to his Rhetoric. Now, 
this sequence, if it be accepted, great- 
ly strengthens the hypothesis which 
was submitted above (p. 51), that 
Aristotle when he came in the course 
of his Ethics to the consideration of 
Justice, deferred this till a more con- 
venient season. We can now see how 
he did what was similar on other 
occasions ;—how, for some reason or 
other, he left the eighth book of the 





Topics unwritten till he had finished 
the Analytics; how he went on to 
compose his Rhetoric before writing 
the Sophistical Refutations, which 
properly belong to the Topics; how 
he deferred writing the third book of 
his Rhetoric (on Style), and went on 
to his Hthics; how from the Ethics 
he proceeded to the Politics, but broke 
off writing them in the middle of his 
treatise on Education, in order to 
write a treatise on Poetry, which was 
a cognate subject; how the treatise 
on Poetry was left a mere fragment, 
while Aristotle went back to write his 
book on Style for the completion of 
his Rhetoric. All this showsa certain 
mode of procedure in writing. There 
is no reason to believe that the Poli- 
tics or the Art of Poetry was ever 
completed. In the meantime Ari- 
stotle went on to the series of his 
Physical works, two of which (On the 
Physiology of Plants and On Disease 
and Health so far as belongs to Phy- 
sical Philosophy) were promised by 
him, but, so far as we know, never 
executed. Other works, such as the 
Mcteorologics, do not appear to have 
received the last hand. And to the 
list of Aristotle’s unfinished produc- 
tions we are inclined to add the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 


ESSAY IL. 


— 


On the History of Moral Philosophy in Greece 
previous to Aristotle. 


the Ethics of Aristotle there are but few direct allusions 

to moral theories of other philosophers. Plato’s theory 
of the idea of good, viewed in its relation to Ethics (I. vi.) ; 
Socrates’ definition of Courage (iI. viii. 6); Eudoxus’ theory 
of Pleasure (x. ii. 1); and Solon’s paradox (1. x.), are perhaps 
the only ones which are by name commented on.! There are 
constant impersonal allusions to various opinions (the Aeryo- 
peva on the subject in hand); some of these Aristotle attri- 
butes to ‘the few,’ that is, the philosophers; others he speaks 
of as stamped with the consent of ‘the many and of ancient 
times’ (I. viii. 7). But there is no connected history of 
ethical opinions or ethical systems to be found in this work. 
The reason for this is partly to be found in the fact that 
Aristotle appears to have only grown gradually into the 
habit (if so we may call it) of prefacing each science or 
branch of philosophy with a history of what had been 
accomplished previously towards the solution of its pro- 
blems. Thus in the Organon there is no history of previous 


logic, only a brief remark in conclusion that nothing had 
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been done before Aristotle to explain the syllogistic pro- 
cess. In the Rhetoric, it is merely said generally that 
previous writers had too exclusively devoted themselves to 
treating of appeals to the passions. After these works the 
Ethics were probably written. Then came the Politics, 
which contain an important review of some previous leading 
systems of political philosophy, but not exactly a history of 
these. The Physical Discourse and treatise On the Soul 
each commence with a collective statement of the opinions 
of previous philosophers; and Book I. of the Metaphysics 
(probably Aristotle’s latest work) consists of a history of 
metaphysical philosophy from Thales to Plato, in which it ig 
endeavoured to be shown how each system was occasioned by 
its predecessor. 

When Aristotle commenced his Ethics he had apparently 
not accustomed himself to taking that sweeping historical 
point of view, which more and more became characteristic 
of him. Else a sketch of the development of moral ideas 
in Greece, analogous to his sketch of the development of 
metaphysics, might have been essayed by him, and would 
have been of the highest interest. But there was another 
cause to prevent this, namely, the fact that morals had never 
yet been clearly separated from politics. Aristotle himself 
calls his ethical system ‘a sort of politics, and it was only 
by writing his own Ithics that he, tentatively and yet 
surely, established the limits separating the one science from 
the other. With this tentative attitude, he was not likely 
to attempt following out the thread of previous moral theory, 
as separate from the concrete of politics, duty to the State, 
and the like. And, at all events, he did not do so. 

But the Peripatetic School gradually laid hold of the 
distinct nature of ethics, and the author of the Great 
Ethics prefixes to his book the following brief outline of the 
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previous progress of the science. ‘The first to attempt this 
subject was Pythagoras. His method was faulty, for he 
made virtue a number, justice a cube, &c. To him suc~ 
ceeded Socrates, who effected a great advance, but who 
erred in calling virtue a science, and in thus ignoring the 
distinction between the moral nature (7d00s cal 700s) and 
the intellect. Afterwards came Plato, who made the right 
psychological distinctions, but who mixed up and confused 
ethical discussions with ontological inquiries as to the nature 
of the chief good.’ In a shadowy way this passage repre- 
sents the truth; for it is true that in the pre-Socratic 
philosophy, of which the Pythagorean system may stand 
as a type, ethical ideas had no distinctness, they were 
confused with physical or mathematical uotions. Also the 
faults in the ethical systems of Socrates and Plato are here 
rightly stated. But it is a confusion to speak of Pythagoras 
as a moral philosopher, in the same sense that Socrates and 
Plato were so, or to speak of Socrates succeeding Pythagoras 
in the same way that Plato succeeded Socrates. And even 
were the account more accurate, every one will acknowledge 
that it is too barren to be in itself very useful. 

In the following pages, then, we shall endeavour to carry 
considerations of this kind a little further, and to indicate, 
to some extent, the steps by which pre-Aristotelian moral 
theory developed itself in Greece. To do this is indeed 
necessary, since the views of Aristotle himself, as of any 
other philosopher, can only be rightly understood in relation 
to their antecedents. 

Moral philosophy is a comparatively late product of 
national life. It presupposes the long, gradual, silent forma- 
tion of Morals, which are the concrete of the nation’s prac- 
tical habits and ideas of life. Morals, like language, are 


anonymous in their origin (oddels ofdev 2& Srov *pavn) ; 
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except in the case of one or two legislators, who by their 
laws may to some extent have moulded the life of the 
nation, or in the case of the founders of religions, who 
by the force of their intuitions may have expounded some 
new and organising principles of action,—no individual 
names are connected with the building-up of morality. 
Moral philosophy does not create; it only explains, and 
perhaps criticises, moral ideas. Moral philosophy itself 
dawns gradually into existence out of reflection upon the 
generally accepted morality. In its first form it is the 
ordinary morality codified and formulated. Afterwards, it 
becomes more critical, and finally it may react upon and 
change morality itself. 

Renouncing any attempt to trace a succession of systems 
of moral philosophy (which indeed did not exist), until we 
come to the limited period of development between Socrates 
and Aristotle, let us take a broader view of the subject, and 
divide morality into three eras; first, the era of popular or 
unconscious morals; second, the transitional, sceptical, or 
sophistic era; third, the conscious or philosophic era. These 
different stages appear to succeed each other in the national 
and equally in the individual mind. The simplicity and 
trust of childhood is succeeded by the unsettled and undi- 
rected force of youth, and the wisdom of matured life. First, 
we believe because others do so; then, in order to obtain 
personal convictions, we pass through a stage of doubt; 
then we believe the more deeply but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way from what we did at the outset. On these three 
distinct periods or aspects of thought about moral subjects, 
much might be said. The first thing to remark is, that 
they are not only successive to each other if you regard the 
mind of the most cultivated and advanced thinkers of suc- 


cessive epochs, but also they are contemporaneous and in 
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juxtaposition to each other, if you regard the different de- 
grees of cultivation and advancemept among persons of the 
same epoch. In Plato’s Republic we find the three points 
of view represented by different persons in the dialogue. 
The question, What is justice ? being started, an answer to 
it is first given from the point of view of popular morality 
in the persons of Cephalus and of his son Polemarchus, who 
define it to be, in the words of Simonides, ‘ paying to every 
one what you owe them.’ To this definition captious diffi- 
culties are started,—difficulties which the popular morality, 
owing to its unphilosophical tenure of all conceptions, is 
quite unable to meet. Then comes an answer from the 
sophistical point of view, in the person of Thrasymachus, 
that ‘justice is the advantage of the stronger.’ This 
having been overthrown, partly by an able sophistical 
skirmish, partly by the assertion of a deeper moral convic- 
tion,—the field is left open for a philosophical answer 
to the question. And this accordingly occupies the re- 
mainder of Plato’s Republic, the different sides of the 
answer being represented by different personages; Glaucon 
and Adeimantus personifying the practical understanding 
which is only gradually brought into harmony with philo- 
sophy, Socrates the higher reason and the most purely 
philosophical conception. Almost all the dialogues of Plato, 
which touch on moral questions, may be said to illustrate 
the collision between the above-mentioned different periods 
or points of view, though none so fully as the Republic. 
Some dialogues, which are merely tentative, as the Huthy- 
phro, Lysis, Charmides, Laches, &c., content themselves 
with showing the unsatisfactoriness of the popular concep- 
tions; common definitions are overthrown; the difficulty 
of the subject is exposed; a deeper method is suggested ; 
but the question is left at last without an answer. In others, 
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as in the Hippias Major, Protagoras, Gorgias, and Luthy- 
demus, various aspects of the sophistical point of view are 
exposed (on which we shall find much material for discus- 
sion hereafter) ; in all the dialogues a glimpse, at all events, 
of true philosophy is suggested; in a few only, as in the 
Philebus, is there anything like a proportion of constructive 
to the destructive dialectic. 

Plato’s wonderful dramatic pictures hold up a mirror to 
the different phases of error and truth in the human mind, 
so that we turn to his dialogues as to real life. But all 
reasonings on morality must exhibit the distinction existing 
between the popular, the sophistic, and the philosophical 
points of view. This distinction will be found marked in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, only Aristotle is less hostile than Plato to 
the popular conceptions, and rather considers them as the 
exponents of a true instinct with which his own theories must 
be brought into harmony. Also, being more concerned with 
the attainment and enunciation of truth than with recording 
its genesis, he does not dwell on the relation of the sophistical 
spirit to morality. He touches on certain sceptical and arbi- 
trary opinions concerning morals which may be considered as 
the remnants of sophistry. But among these we must not 
reckon philosophical opinions with which he disagrees, since 
philosophy may be mistaken and yet be philosophy, if its 
spirit be pure. 

Without laying too much stress on our three divisions, we 
may at all events regard them as convenient chronological 
heads. And let us now proceed to make some remarks on 
the characteristics of the first period of Grecian Ethics. 

I. It has been said that ‘before Socrates there was no 
morality in Greece, but only propriety of conduct.’? This 
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sentence conveys the same meaning as the argument in 
Plato’s Phedo (p. 68 D), that ‘ without philosophy there is 
no morality, for the popular courage is a sort of fear, and 
the popular temperance a sort of intemperance.’ It rightly 
asserts that the highest kind of goodness is inseparable from 
wisdom, from a distinct consciousness of the meaning of acts—- 
from a sense of the absoluteness of right in itself. ‘ Morality’ 
according to this view only exists when the individual can 
say, ‘I am a law to myself, the edicts of the State and of 
society are valid to me because they are my edicts—because 
they are pronounced by the voice of reason and of right that 
isin me.’ It, however, puts perhaps too great a restriction 
upon the term ‘ morality,’ as if nothing but the highest moral 
goodness were ‘morality’ at all. It seems absurd to charac- 
terise as mere ‘ propriety of conduct’ the acts of generosity, 
patriotism, endurance, and devotion, which were done, and 
the blameless lives that were led, long before there was any 
philosophy of right and wrong. Indeed there is something 
that seems more attractive about instinctive acts of noble- 
ness, than about a reasoned goodness. To some the innocent 
obedience of the child appears more lovely than the virtue 
of the man. Still instinct is inferior to reason, the child is 
less than the man; and if God makes us what we are in 
childhood, we must re-make ourselves in maturer age; and 
it is the law of our nature that what was at first only 
potential in us, and only dimly felt as an instinct, should 
become realised by us and present to our consciousness. The 
very word ‘conscience,’ on which right so much depends, is 
only another term to express ‘consciousness, and a man 
differs from a machine in this, that the one has a law in 
itself,—is moved, as Aristotle would say, cata Adyov; the 
other is moved peta Adyou, has the law both in and for 
himself. 
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Without entering into speculations on the origin of society, 
we may safely assert that, as far as historical evidence goes, 
the broad distinctions between crime and virtue seem always 
to have been marked. National temperament, organisation, 
climate, and a certain latent national idea that has to be 
gradually developed—these go some way to mould the 
general human instincts of right and wrong, and these pro- 
duce whatever is special in the national life and customs and 
code of laws (for occasion calls forth legislation, and so a code 
of laws grows up) ; and thus men live and do well or ill, and 
obtain praise or blame, are punished and rewarded. But as 
yet there is no rationale of all this. It is an age of action 
rather than of reflection—of poetry rather than analysis. To 
this succeeds a time when the first generalisations about life, 
in the shape of proverbs and maxims, begin to spring up. 
These are wise, but they do not constitute philosophy. They 
seldom rise above the level of prudential considerations, or 
empirical remarks on life, but they serve the requirements 
of those for whom they are made. Later, however, poetry 
and proverbs cease to satisfy the minds of thinkers; the 
thoroughly awakened intellect now calls in question the old 
saws and maxims, the authority of the poets, and even the 
validity of the institutions of society itself. After this has 
come to pass, the age of unconscious morality, for cultivated 
men at least, has ceased for ever. In the quickly ripening 
mind of Greece, the different stages of the progress we have 
described succeed each other in distinct and rapid succession. 
In Christendom, from a variety of causes, it was impossible 
that the phenomenon should be re-enacted with the same 
simplicity. 

To give an adequate account of morality in Greece, 
before the birth of moral philosophy, would be nothing less 
than giving as far as possible an entire picture of Hellenic 
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life. Customs, institutions, and laws, whether local or uni- 
versal ; recorded actions of States or individuals; remains of 
song or oratory; sentiments of writers; and the works of 
art,—would all have to be put in evidence. One would have, 
in short, to do for the Grecian States from the beginning 
of history what Mr. Lecky* has done for the Roman Em- 
pire. But to do this is not necessary for a comprehension 
of Aristotle, and it is not our present purpose,—which is 
only to show how moral philosophy in Greece took its rise 
out of the general morality. Still, we have to remember 
that Aristotle takes for granted the general Hellenic 
morality, and that this is always in the background of all 
that he says. We have therefore to take account of it, and 
if possible do it justice. 

It has been well said‘ that ‘to suppose that the Greeks 
were not a highly moralised race is perhaps the strangest 
misconception to which religious prejudice has ever given 
rise. If their morality was esthetic and not theocratic, it 
was none the less on that account humane and real.’ ‘As a 
necessary condition of artistic freedom, the soul of man in 
Greece was implicit with God or nature in what may be 
called an animal unity. Mankind, as sinless and simple as 
any other race that lives and dies upon the globe, formed a 
part of the natural order of the world. The sensual impulses, 
like the intellectual and moral, were then held void of crime 
and harmless. Health and good taste controlled the phy- 
sical appetites of man, just as the appetites of animals are 
regulated by an unerring instinct. In the same way a 
standard of moderation determined moral virtue and intel- 
lectual excellence. But beyond this merely protective check 





8 History of European Morals from 4 Studies of the Greck Poets, by 
Augustus to Charlemagne, by W.E. | John Addington Symonds (London, 
H, Lecky. (London, 1868.) 1873), pp. 417-419. 
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upon the passions, a noble sense of the beautiful, as that 
which is balanced and restrained within limits, prevented 
the Greeks of the best period from diverging into Asiatic 
extravagance of pleasure. Licence was reckoned barbarous, 
and the barbarians were slaves by nature, pice Soddou: 
Hellenes, born to be free men, took pride in temperance. 
Their cwfpocdvvy, co-extensive as a protective virtue with the 
whole of their 76 «adov, was essentially Greek—the quality 
beloved by Phoebus, in whom was no dark place or any flaw.’ 
To these remarks we may add that the Greeks did not leave 
Temperance to stand alone as the guide of life, but to Tem- 
perance they added Courage, and to Courage Justice, and 
to Justice Wisdom. Under Courage was summed up much 
of what we call ‘ duty,’ i.e. duty to the State, a feeling which 
pervaded Hellenic life. The death of the heroes of Ther- 
mopyle was a typical instance of duty under the name of 
Courage. Justice again was the Greek summary of ‘duty 
to one’s neighbour,’ afterwards supplemented by the concep- 
tion of Equity, in which a fine and tender charity was in- 
herent (see note on Hth. v. x. 1). And Wisdom, even accord- 
ing to popular notions, implied calmness and elevation of 
soul (see Hth. 1. iv. 3). It is obvious that such a code as 
this could only arise among an essentially moral and noble 
people. 

But a popular morality arising out of noble instincts, 
whatever be its substantial merits, must still have the defect 
that it can give no account of itself, and that, if asked for 
such an account, it tends to base itself on inadequate 
grounds. This displeases the philosophers, and hence in the 
dialogues of Plato we find a disparaging picture of the 
popular morality of Greece. The following are the chief 
characteristics attributed to it: (1) It is*shown to be based 


upon the authority of texts and maxims, and these maxims 
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appear to be merely prudential. (2) It is shown to be apt 
to connect itself with a superstitious and unworthy idea of 
religion, such as was set forth in the mysteries, and which 
constituted the trade of juggling hierophants. 

With regard to the former point, nothing is more marked 
than the unbounded reverence of the Greeks for the old 
national literature. Homer, Hesiod, and the Gnomic 
poets, constituted the educational course. Add to these 
the saws of the Seven Wise Men and a set of aphorisms 
of the same calibre, which sprang up in the sixth century, 
and we have before us one of the main sources of Greek 
views of life. It was perhaps in the age of the Pisistratide 
that the formation and promulgation of this system of texts 
took place most actively. In the little dialogue called Hip- 
parchus, attributed to Plato, but of uncertain authorship, 
we find an episode (from which the dialogue is named) 
recounting a fact, if not literally, at all events symbolically 
true. It relates that Hipparchus, the wisest of the sons of 
Pisistratus, wishing to educate the citizens, introduced the 
poems of Homer, and made Rhapsodes recite them at the 
Panathenéea. Also, that he kept Simonides near him, and 
sent to fetch Anacreon of Teos. Also, that he set up obelisks 
along the streets and the roads, carved with sentences of 
wisdom, selected from various sources, or invented by himself, 
some of which even rivalled the ‘ Know thyself, and other 
famous inscriptions at Delphi. 

It is obvious how much the various influences here 
specified worked on the Athenian mind. The mouths of the 
people were full of these maxims, and when Socrates asked 
for the definition of any moral term, he was answered by a 
quotation from Simonides, Hesiod, or Homer. The same 
tendency was not confined to Athens, but was doubtless, with 
modifications, prevalent throughout Greece. With regard 
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to the worth of the authorities above specified, a few words 
may be said, taking each separately. The morality in Homer 
is what you would expect. It is concrete, not abstract; it 
expresses the conception of a heroic life rather than a philo- 
sophical theory. It is mixed up with a religion which really 
consists in a celebration of the beauty of the world, and in 
a deification of the strong, bright, and brilliant qualities of 
human nature. It is a morality uninfluenced by a regard to 
a future life. It clings with intense enjoyment and love to 
the present world, and the state after death looms in the 
distance as a cold and repugnant shadow. And yet it would 
often hold death preferable to disgrace. The distinction 
between a noble and an ignoble nature is strongly marked in 
Homer, and yet the sense of right and wrong about particular 
actions seems very fluctuating. A sensuous conception of 
happiness and the chief good is often apparent, and there is 
great indistinctness about all psychological terms and con- 
ceptions. Life and mind, breath and soul, thought and sen- 
sation, seem blended or confused together. Plato’s opinion 
of Homer was a reaction against the popular enthusiasm, and 
we must take Plato’s expressions not as an absolute verdict, 
but as relative to the unthinking reverence of his countrymen. 
He speaks as if irritated at the wide influence exercised by a 
book in which there was so little philosophy. 

If we consider Homer in his true light, as the product and 
exponent, rather than as the producer of the national modes 
of thought, Plato’s criticisms will then appear merely as 
directed against the earliest and most instinctive conceptions 
of morality, as a protest against perpetuating these and 
treating them as if they were adequate for a more advanced 
age. Socrates says (Repub. p. 606 E), ‘ You will find the 
praisers of Homer maintaining that this poet has educated all 
Greece, and that with a view to the direction and cultivation 
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of human nature he is worthy to be taken up and learnt 
by heart ; that in short one should*frame one’s whole life 
according to this poet. To these gentlemen,’ continues 
Socrates, ‘ you should pay all respect, and concede to them 
that Homer was a great poet and first of the tragic writers 
(wrowntixdtatov eivat Kal Tp@Tov TOV TpaypdoTroL@y) ; but 
you should hold to the conviction that poetry is only to be 
admitted into a State in the shape of hymns to the gods and 
encomia on the good.’ The point of view from which this is 
said is evidently that, in comparison with the vast importance 
of a philosophic morality, everything else is to be considered 
of little value and to be set aside. The faults that Plato 
finds with Homer in detail are, that he recommends justice 
by the inducements of temporal rewards (Repub. pp. 363 A, 
612 B), thus turning morality into prudence; that he makes 
God the source of evil as well as of good (Repub. p. 379 C); 
that he makes God changeable (p. 381 D); that he represents 
the gods as capable of being bribed with offerings (p. 364 D) ; 
that he gives a gloomy picture of the soul after death, 
describing the future world in a way which is calculated 
to depress the mind and fill it with unmanly forebodings 
(p. 387); that he represents his heroes as yielding to ex- 
cessive and ungoverned emotion, and that even his gods give 
way to immoderate laughter (pp. 388-9) ; and that instances 
of intemperance, both in language, and in the indulgence of 
the appetites, often form a part of his narrative (p. 390). 
In the Ethics of Aristotle the poems of Homer are frequently 
referred to for the sake of illustration as being a perfectly 
well-known literature. Thus the warning of Calypso—or, 
as it should have been, Circe (Hth. 0. ix. 3); the dangerous 
charms of Helen (1. ix. 6); and the procedure of the Homeric 
Kings (i. iii. 18); are used as figures to illustrate moral 
or psychological truths. Again, instances of any particular 
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phenomenon are hence cited; as for example, Diomede > and 
Hector are cited as an instance of political courage (III. 
viii. 2). In other places Aristotle® appeals to the words of 
Homer, in the same way that he does to the popular lan- 
guage, namely, as containing a latent philosophy in itself, 
and as bearing witness to the conclusions of philosophy. 
Thus Homer’s calling Agamemnon ‘shepherd of the people’ 
(vil. xi. 1), and his physical descriptions of courage (IU. 
viii. 10), are appealed to as containing, or testifying to, 
philosophical truths. 

Turning from Homer to Hesiod, we discover at once a 
certain change or difference in spirit, and in the views that 
are taken of human life. In the Works and Days those that 
fought at Troy are represented as ‘a race of demi-gods and 
beatified heroes,’ dwelling in the ‘ happy isles’ free from care 
or sorrow ; whereas with Homer, these personages are merely 
illustrious mortals, subject to the same passions and suffer- 
ings as their descendants, and condemned at their death to 
the same dismal after life of Hades, so gloomily depicted in 
the Odyssey.” Not only does this difference point to a de- 
velopment in the Grecian mythology, indicating the matured 
growth of the popular hero-worship; it also shows a feeling 
which characterises other parts of Hesiod, a sense that a 
bright period is lost, and ‘that there had passed away a 
glory from the earth.’ 

The poet is no longer carried out of himself in thinking 
of the deeds of Achilles and Hector. He laments that he 
has fallen on evil days, that he lives in the last and worst of 
the Five Ages of the World.® He finds ‘all things full of 





5 Sointhe Hudemian book (v. ix. 7) 7 Mure’s Literature of Greece, Vol. 
Glaucus and Diomede are referred | II. p. 402. 
to 8 'V. 172 sqq. 


° Cf. also the EHudemian books, ennér’ reir’ Speirov ey mwéumroist 
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labour.’ He is conscious of a Fall of Man, and accounts for 
this by two inconsistent episodes, the one ® representing man- 
kind, through the fatal gift of Pandora, blighted at the very 
outset ; the other! describing a gradual decadence from the 
primeval Golden Age. Once the gods dwelt upon earth, but 
now even Honour that does no wrong, and Retribution that 
suffers no wrong (Adds cat Néueors), the last of the Im- 
mortals, have gone and left us.'' Mixed up with this sad 
and gloomy view of the state of the world, we find indi- 
cations of a religious belief which is in some respects more 
elevated than the theology of Homer. Hesiod represents 
the messengers of Zeus, thirty thousand demons, as always 
pervading the earth, and watching on deeds of justice and 
injustice. A belief in the moral government of God is 
here indicated, though it is expressed in a polytheistic 
manner, and there is a want of confidence and trust in the 
divine benevolence. The gods are only just, and not benign. 
Hesiod’s book of the Works and Days is apparently a cento, 
containing the elements of at least two separate poems, the 
one an address to the poet’s brother Perses, with an appeal 
against his injustice; the other perhaps by a different hand, 
containing maxims of agriculture, and an account of the 
operations at different seasons. Into this part different 
sententious rules of conduct are interwoven, which may 


be rather national and Beeotian than belonging to any one 
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particular author. The morality of Hesiod, whatever its 
origin, contains a fine practical view of life. It enjoins 
justice, energy, and, above all, temperance and simplicity 
of living. Nothing can be finer than the saying quoted 
by Plato (cf. Repub. p. 466 C; Laws, p. 690 E), ‘How 
much is the half greater than the whole! how great a 
blessing is there in mallows and asphodelus!’ Plato finds 
fault with Hesiod that his is a merely prudential Ethics, or 
eudemonism, that he recommends justice by the promise 
of temporal advantage (Repub. p. 363 A). Many of his 
maxims are indeed not above the level of a yeoman’s 
morality, consisting in advice about the treatment of 
neighbours, servants, &c. One of these Aristotle alludes 
to (th. 1x. i. 6). It is the recommendation that, even 
between friends, wages should be stipulated and the bar- 
gain kept. Of a different stamp, however, is that passage 
of Hesiod, which has been so repeatedly quoted.'4 It con- 
tains the same figure to represent virtue and vice, which 
was afterwards consecrated iu the mouth of Christ: ‘The 
road to Vice may easily be travelled by crowds, for it is 
smooth, and She dwells close at hand. But the path of 
Virtue is steep and difficult, and the gods have ordained 
that only by toil can She be reached.’ And this truth is 
rendered still deeper, by the addition, that ‘He is best 
who acts on his own convictions, while he is second-best 
who acts in obedience to the counsel: of others.’ Aristotle 
cites this latter saying (Hth. 1. iv. 7), which contains more 
than, in all probability, its author was conscious of. He 
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also quotes from Hesiod another most acute remark,’ 
which is to the effect that societys is constructed upon a 
basis of competition,—that a principle of strife which 
makes ‘potter foe to potter’ (Hth. vu. i. 6), produces all 
honourable enterprises. It may truly be said that if 
Hesiod was no moral philosopher, he was a very great 
moralist. 

Passing on now to the ‘Seven Wise Men,’ the heroes of 
the sixth century B.c., who are separated from Hesiod by we 
cannot tell how wide a chronological interval, we do not 
find any great advance made beyond him in their moral 
point of view, but rather a following out of the same direc- 
tion. We find still a prudential Ethics dealing in a dis- 
jointed, but often a forcible and pregnant manner, with 
the various parts of life. Ofthe ‘Seven,’ it was well said 
by Diceearchus (ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 40) that ‘they were 
neither speculators nor philosophers (ovte cogovds ote gido- 
aégpous, N.B. codovs is here used in a restricted and Ari- 
stotelian sense), but men of insight, with a turn for 
legislation (cvvetods dé twas Kal vopobettxods). They 
belonged to an era of political change, which was calcu- 
lated to teach experience and to call forth worldly wisdom, 
the era of the overthrow of hereditary monarchs in Greece. 
All the sages were either tyrants, or legislators, or the 
advisers of those in power. The number seven is of later 
date, and probably a mere attempt at completeness. There 
is no agreement as to the list, but the names most gene- 
rally specified are Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, 
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Chilon, Bias, Pittacus. Of these Thales ought to be ex- 
empted from the criticism of Dicezarchus, for though many 
adages are attributed to him, he was no mere politician, 
but a deep thinker, and the first speculative philosopher of 
Greece. What was most distinctive in Thales does not 
belong to the level of thought which we are now con- 
sidering. Of the rest of the Sages it was said by Anaxi- 
menes (ap. Diog. Laert. l.c.), that they ‘all tried their 
hand at poetry.’ This is characteristic of a period ante- 
cedent to the formation of anything like a prose style. Of 
the poems of Solon, considerable passages are preserved to 
us; they consist of elegies, in which the political circum- 
stances of Solon’s lifetime are recorded, and into which 
sufficient general reflections on human nature are inter- 
woven to entitle him to be called a Gnomic poet. Solon’s 
views of life, as far as they appear in his poetry, are cha- 
racterised by a manliness which contrasts them with the 
soft Lydian effeminacy of Mimnermus, to one of whose 
sentiments Solon made answer. Mimnermus having ex- 
pressed a wish for a painless life and a death at the age 
of sixty, Solon answers: ‘Bear me no ill will for having 
thought on this subject better than you—alter the words 
and sing, “‘ May the fate of death reach me in my eightieth 
year.”’ In one passage of his works Solon divides human 
life into periods of seven years, and assigns to each its 
proper physical and mental occupations (Irag. 14); in 
another the multifarious pursuits of men are described, 
and their inability to command success, because fate brings 
good and ill to mortals, and man cannot escape from the 
destiny allotted to him by the gods (Fr. 5). Let us now 
compare these two last sentiments with that saying 
which is always connected with the name of Solon, and 


which was thought worthy of a careful examination by 
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Aristotle (Eth. 1. x. xi.), the saying, that ‘One must look 
to the end,’ or that ‘No one can beecalled happy while he 
lives. The story of Solon’s conversation with Croesus, as 
given by Herodotus, is in all probability totally without 
historical foundation. It’ has the aspect of a rhetorical 
érridevEs dressed up by some Sophist to illustrate the gnome 
of Solon. However, the beauty of the story as related by 
Herodotus, no one can deny. The gnome itself in its present 
form has this merit, that it is perhaps the first attempt 
to regard life as a whole. It denies the name of happi- 
But its 


fault is, as Aristotle points out, that it makes happiness 


ness to the pleasure or prosperity of a moment. 


purely to consist in external fortune, it implies too little 
faith in, and too little regard for, the internal conscious- 
ness, which after all is far the most essential element of 
happiness. Moreover, there is a sort of superstition mani- 
fested in this view, and in the above-quoted verses of Solon. 
It represents the Deity as ‘envious’ of human happiness. 
This view is elsewhere reprobated by Aristotle (Metaphys. 
I. ii. 13); it was a view, perhaps, natural in a period of 
political change and personal vicissitude, previous to the 
development of any philosophy which could read the per- 
manent behind the changeable.'® 

The remainder of the ‘Seven’ hardly need a mention in 
detail. 


nected to merit a criticism from a scientific point of view. 


The sayings attributed to them are too little con- 


‘The uncertainty of human things, the brevity of life, the 





16 Mr Symonds attributes an un- 
Greek origin to this and other ideas. 
He says (Studies of the Greek Poets, 
p. 417): ‘The blood-justice of the 
Eumenides, the asceticism of Pytha- 
goras, the purificatory rites of Empe- 
docles and Epimenides, the fetichistic 


belief in a jealous God, and the doc- 
trine of hereditary guilt in Theognis, 
Herodotus, and Solon, are fragments 
of primitive or Asiatic superstition 
unharmonised with the serene element 
of the Hellenic spirit.’ 
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unhappiness of the poor, the blessing of friendship, the 
sanctity of an oath, the force of necessity, the power of 
time, such are the most ordinary subjects of their gnomes, 
when they do not reduce themselves to the simple rules of 
prudence.’ !7 However, some of the utterances of this era 
of proverbial philosophy stand conspicuous among the rest, 
containing a depth of meaning of which their authors could 
have been only half conscious. This meaning was drawn 
out and developed by later philosophers. The Myéév dyav 
of Solon and the Mérpov dpsctov of Cleobulus passed almost 
into something new in the petpiorTns of Plato ; and the Tyas 
ceavtov (of uncertain authorship), which was inscribed on 
the front of the temple at Delphi, became in the hands of 
Socrates the foundation of philosophy. In the Ethics of 
Aristotle, proverbs of this epoch, as, for instance, woAXas 
59) pirias ampoonyopia Siédvoev (VII. v. 1), 2oOAot piv yap 
GTAOS, K.T.r. (II. Vi. 14), KaNALCTOV TO StKaLoTAaTOD, K.T.r. 
(I. viii. 14), are occasionally quoted, without any author's 
name.!8 

Two more poets may be mentioned who will serve to 
complete our specimens of the sixth century thought on 
moral subjects. These are Theognis and Simonides. They 
both were great authorities, as is evinced by their being 
so frequently cited in the writings of the ancients. They 
both have this in common that their verse betrays a constant 
reflectiveness on human life. But the tone is to some 
extent different. Theognis draws a darker picture than 
Simonides. Theognis exhibits traces of a harassed and 
unfortunate life, and the pressure of circumstances. Simon- 


ides, who lived through the Persian wars, writes in a more 





17 Renouvier, Manuel de Phil. Anc. 11 Eudemus (v. i. 16) attributes the 
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manly strain, as if inspired by the times and the glorious 
deeds of his countrymen, which he celebrated in his poetry. 
Theognis appears to have lived during the latter half of the 
sixth century. His writings are chiefly autobiographical, 
and consist of reflections caused by the political events of 
his life and of his native city Megara. He seems to have 
belonged to the aristocratic party and to have suffered exile, 
losing all his property and barely escaping with his life. 
His feelings of indignation are constantly expressed in his 
poems—in which perhaps the greatest peculiarity is, that 
in them the terms dyaot and éo@doi are used to designate 
his own party, the nobles, while the commons are called 
xaxot and Sedo. It must not be supposed that these 
terms had hitherto no ethical meaning, though of course 
scientific ethical definitions had as yet never been attempted. 
But the words éo@Aés and «axés occur in Hesiod in quite 
as distinctive a sense, as the terms ‘good man,’ and ‘bad 
man,’ are used in general now. It is the extreme of political 
partisanship expressing itself in a naive and unconscious 
manner which causes Theognis to identify goodness with 
the aristocratic classes, and badness with the commonalty 
of his city. We find in his writings a strange intermix- 
ture and confusion of political and ethical thoughts. In 
the celebrated passage which dwells on the influence of as- 
sociates, he begins by saying, ‘ You should eat and drink 
with those who have great power’ (i.e. the nobles), ‘ for from 
the good you will learn what is good, but by mixing with 
the bad you will lose what reason you have.’ Here an 
undeniable moral axiom is made to assume a political aspect, 


which indeed impairs its force. Plato, in the Meno,!® quotes 
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this passage and shows that it is contradicted by another 
passage of Theognis, which declares education to be of no 
effect. 


with equal force the two points of view about education. 


Theognis appears to have felt at different times 


At one time education appears to be everything, at another 
time, nothing. 

All the expressions of Theognis, as indeed of the other 
Gnomic poets, seem characterised by perfect naturalness, if 
such a word might be used. They contain no attempt to 
reduce life to a theory; they flow from the heart of the 
individual according as he feels joy or sorrow. They ex~- 
hibit no striving to be above circumstances,—rather the 
full, unrestrained wail of one who bitterly feels the might 
of circumstances. They do not seek to be logical; on the 
contrary, they are full of inconsistencies. In one place 
Theognis says (173-182), ‘if one is poor it is better to die 
than live; one should cast oneself from some high cliff into 
the sea.’ In another place (315-318), ‘Many of the bad 
are rich, and the good poor, yet one would not exchange 
one’s virtue for riches.’ In the views of Theognis, as we 
saw before in those of Solon, there may be traced a super- 


stitious feeling of the resistless power, and at the same time 
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~“avdph vénua A€yer mws Gre 





moAdovs kv pucbovs Kal peydaous 
Epepov 
of Suvduevor TovTO Totety Kal 
ot wor’ by et ayabou marpds éyevTo 
Kaxds, 
meOdnevos pvdoict cadppoow, GAAG Bt- 
ddoKkwy 
of mote woihoeis Toy KaKdy dydp’ 
eryabdy, 
evvoeis Sti avTbs ab’t@ wdéAw Tepl Tov 
aitay TavavrTia Aéyer; 95 C sqq. 
Both of these passages of Theognis 
are alluded to by Aristotle in the 


_ Ethies (1x, ix. 7, x. ix. 3). 
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the arbitrary will of the gods. As to the standard of duty 
in his poems, such a conception must needs be held to 
have been very wavering in him who could write (363 sq.), 
‘Flatter your enemy, and when you have got him into 
your power, wreak your vengeance, and do not spare him.’ 
It is obvious that the elegiac form adopted by Theognis 
gave an air of universality to maxims which were only 
suitable to his own troubled times, and his own angry spirit. 
To accept the cynicism and the complaints of Byron as if 
of universal applicability, would be almost a parallel to 
what actually took place in Greece, when the verses of 
Theognis were quoted as an authority in morals. That 
this could ever have been the case, shows how great was 
the want of a more fixed standard, and almost justifies the 
sweeping attacks made by Plato upon the poets. 

In the verses of Simonides of Ceos there is, as we have 
said, a more healthy spirit. His life (B.c. 556-467) was 
prosperous, and was spent in different courts, especially 
those of Hipparchus at Athens, of the Aleuads and Scopads 
in Thessaly, of Hiero at Syracuse. If Theognis be com- 
pared to Byron among the moderns, Simonides may, in 
some respects, be compared to Goethe, though Goethe 
exhibits no parallel to his spirited and even impassioned 
songs on the heroic incidents of the war. But the courtly 
demeanour of Simonides, to which he seems to have some- 
what sacrificed his independence, his worldly wisdom, his 
moderation of views, his realistic tendencies with regard to 
life, and his efforts for a calm and unruffled enjoyment, 
remind one a little of the great German. Beyond heroism 
in war, Simonides does not appear to have held any exalted 
notions of the possibilities of virtue. There is a very inte- 
resting discussion in the Protagoras of Plato (pp. 339- 346), 


on the meaning of some strophes in one of the Epinician 
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odes of Simonides. This discussion has the effect of ex- 
hibiting the critical ability of Socrates as superior to that 
of Protagoras. The import of the passage criticised appears 
to be, that, ‘while absolute perfection (Tetpdywvov dvev 
woyou yevécOat) is well-nigh impossible, yet Simonides will 
not accept the saying of Pittacus, “it is hard to be good,” 
—for misfortune makes a man bad and prosperity good ; 
good is mixed with evil, and Simonides will be satisfied 
if a man be not utterly evil and useless ;—he will give up 
vain and impracticable hopes, and praise and love all who 
do not voluntarily commit base actions.’ These expressions 
are very characteristic of Simonides. We may remark in 
them (1) the criticism upon Pittacus, which shows the 
advance of reflective morality ; (2) the point of view taken, 
namely, a sort of worldly moderation. Simonides complains 
that Pittacus has set up too high an ideal of virtue, and 
then proclaimed the difficulty of attaining it. Simonides: 
proposes to substitute a more practical standard. 

In thus discussing one of the gnomes of the Seven Sages, 
Simonides approaches in some degree to the mode of thought 
of the Sophists, but in later times he was taken as the re- 
presentative of the old school, in contradistinction to ‘ young 
Athens, with its sophistical ideas. Thus in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes (1355-1362), Strepsiades calls for one of the 
Scolia of Simonides, while his son treats them with con- 
tempt. A sort of sententious wisdom appears to have been 
aimed at by this courtly poet; a specimen of this is given in 
the Republic of Plato (p. 331 E), where justice is defined, 
according to Simonides, to consist in ‘paying one’s debts.’ 
It is easy to show this definition inadequate, and yet it was 
a beginning. The quickly developing mind of Greece could 
not long remain in that stage to which Simonides had at- 


tained ; it was imperatively necessary that it should break 
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away, and by force of questioning, obtain a more scientific 
view. We might say of the aphoristic morality of the poets 
and sages of the sixth century B.c. what Aristotle says of 
the early philosophers, namely, that ‘without being skilled 
boxers, they sometimes give a good blow’ (Metaphysics, 
I. Iv. 4). 

During the fifth century B.c. poetry in Greece continued 
to represent, or contribute to, the popular beliefs in morals, 
while as yet moral philosophy was not. The great poetical 
figures of this time were of course Pindar (522-443 B.C.), 
and the Attic Tragedians, who succeeded each other at brief 
intervals, since Alschylus gained his first prize in 484 B.c., 
Sophocles his first in 468 B.c., Euripides his first in 441 B.c. 
Of Pindar, Mr. Symonds well says: ‘The whole of his poetry 
is impregnated with a lively sense of the divine in the world. 
Accepting the religious traditions of his ancestors with 
simple faith, he adds more of spiritual severity and of 
mystical morality than we find in Homer. Yet he is not 
superstitious or credulous. He can afford to criticise the 
myths like Xenophanes and Plato, refusing to believe that a 
blessed god could be a glutton.” In Pindar indeed we see 
the fine flower of Hellenic religion, free from subservience 
to creeds and ceremonies, capable of extracting sublime 
morality from mythical legends, and adding to the old 
joyousness of the Homeric faith a deeper and more awful 
perception of superhuman mysteries. The philosophical 
scepticism which in Greece, after the age of Pericles, cor- 
roded both the fabric of mythology and the indistinct doc- 
trines of theological monotheism, had not yet begun to act.’ 
Pindar held indeed to the Hellenic religion, but he vivified 
and elevated it by the introduction of an element drawn 





20 The reference here is to Olymp. 1. 
VGCL. I. ae 
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from Orphic or Pythagorean sources. His pictures of the 
rewards and punishments beyond the grave form a great 
advance upon the creed of both Homer and Hesiod. The 
Hades of Homer was a gloomy negation, and the ‘happy 
isles’ of Hesiod were peopled by the heroes of Troy. But 
Pindar connects the torments or blessings of the soul in a 
future state with its moral actions upon earth ; and (intro- 
ducing the Oriental conception of Metempsychosis) he opens 
Paradise to those souls which during three successive lives 
It can hardly be 
doubted that the lyric strains of Pindar, embodying this 
doctrine, did much to influence the thought of Plato and to 


produce his sublime conceptions (set forth in Phiedo, Gorgias, 


have kept themselves pure from crime. 


and Republic) of a future life of the soul dependent on the 
moral purity and the philosophic wisdom attained by it in 
this world. And if so, Pindar has played an important part 
in the history of Eschatology”! in Europe. His views of 
the present life are distinguished by a certain God-fearing 
sobriety. While celebrating the wealth, the strenuous effort, 
and the good fortune (6\Sos, dpety, edtvyia) of the Victors 


of the games, he does not fail to admonish them of the 





2 The following is Mr. Symonds’ 
prose translation of Pindar Olymp. ii. : 
‘Among the dead, sinful souls at 
once pay penalty, and the crimes done 
in this realm of Zeus are judged 
beneath the earth by one who gives 
sentence under dire necessity. But 
the good, enjoying perpetual sunlight 
equally by night and day, receive a 
life more free from woe than this of 
ours; they trouble not the earth with 
strength of hand, nor the water of the 
sea for scanty sustenance; but, with 
the honoured of the gods, all they who 
delighted in the keeping of their oath 
pass a tearless age; the others suffer 





woe on which no eye can bear to 
look. Those who have thrice endured 
on either side the grave to keep their 
spirits wholly free from crime journey 
on the road of Zeus to the tower of 
Cronos: where round the islands 
blow breezes ocean-borne; and flowers 
of gold burn—some on the land from 
radiant trees, and others the wave 
feeds ; with necklaces whereof they 
twine their heads and brows, in the 
just decrees of Rhadamanthus, whose 
father Cronos has for a perpetual 
colleague, he who is spouse of Rhea 
throned above all gods.’ 
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fleeting character of life and prosperity, and to preach 
moderation and continence (edcoouda, coppocivyn, pndsv 
dyav). He chooses for himself a middle status in society 
and deprecates the lot of kings (Pyth. xi. 50). The follow- 
ing is his conception of a: swmmum bonum upon earth 
(Pyth. x. 22): ‘That man is happy and song-worthy by the 
skilled, who, victorious by might of hand or vigour of foot, 
achieves the greatest prizes with daring and with strength ; 
and who in lifetime sees his son, while yet a boy, crowned 
happily with Pythian wreaths. The brazen heaven, it is 
true, is inaccessible to him; but whatsoever joys we race of 
mortals touch, he reaches to the farthest voyage.’ 

The Attic Dramatists are the exponents of the spirit of 
the Athenian people quickened by the sense of their trium- 
phant delivery from the great national peril of the Persian 
invasions. They represent successively the rapidly succeed- 
ing phases of the Athenian mind. Their great theme, the 
fundamental idea of their tragedies, as indeed of the Greek 
legends on which they were based, was Nemesis—Retribution 
either for crime committed, or for insolent prosperity and 
pride of life. 

Mr. Symonds (Studies of the Greek Poets, pp. 190-205) 
has well analysed the different forms of this idea as it 
appears in Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. In Aischylus 
Retribution (Spacavte rabetv Tpygpwv wos) isthe revelation 
of an offended Deity ; in Sophocles it is rather the exhibition 
of amoral law: our attention is drawn to the human cha- 
racter of the guilty man, and we see how he brings terrible 
consequences on himself. ‘In Euripides it degenerates into 
something more akin to a sense of vicissitudes; it becomes 
more sentimental—less a religious or moral principle than a 
phenomenon inspiring fear and pity.’ A similar progress 
with regard to all moral questions may be traced in the 


H2 
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dramatists: in Aschylus morality is identified with reli- 
gion ; in Sophocles it is a noble intuitive sense of right and 
wrong; in Buripides it is a casuistical and sophisticated 
reasoning upon all moral questions. Euripides does not 
belong to the unconscious period of morals; the influence of 
law-courts, rhetoricians, and sophists upon the Athenian 
mind has been too rapidly disintegrating to admit of this. 
Even in Sophocles we see the beginnings of casuistry in the 
collision brought out in the Antigone between a decree of 
the State and the eternal sense of right and wrong (od ydp Te 
vov te Kay Os GN adel wOTE $f Tavra) in the human mind. 
But this collision is not worked out by Sophocles, as it 
would have been by Euripides, in a sophistical spirit, so as 
to produce scepticism in the validity of both the conflicting 
authorities. The impression which is left is rather that that 
most tragical position of all has been produced, where both 
parties are justifiable and are in the right. But, doubtless, 
the Antigone of Sophocles was partly a result of, and partly 
a contribution to, these discussions of the opposition between 
Law and Nature which played so conspicuous a part in the 
sophistical period of Hellenic thought. 

Besides adherence to proverbs and saws from the poets, 
there was another element specified by Plato in his picture 
of the popular morality of Greece, which we have hitherto 
left unnoticed, namely, the tendency to accept unworthy 
conceptions of religion, such as would essentially interfere 
with the purity and absoluteness of any ideas of right and 
wrong. Not only was there prevalent a belief in the envious- 
ness and Nemesis of the Deity, such as forms the constant 
theme of the reflections of Herodotus; not only was there a 
superstitious hankering after signs and oracles, which tended 
to disturb the manly calmness of the mind; not only was 


there a mean and anthropomorphic conception of God, which 
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reduced religion to hero-worship, and really stood quite 
beside, and distinct from, all moralit; but also there was a 
direct tampering with morality itself on the part of certain 
religious hierophants. These were the professors of mysteries, 
respecting whom Adeimantus is made to say in the Republic 
of Plato (p. 364 B sq.), ‘The most astonishing theories of 
all are those which you shall hear about the gods and about 
virtue—that the gods themselves have actually allotted to 
many good men misfortunes and an evil life, and to the bad 
a directly opposite lot. On the other hand, seers and jugglers 
come to the doors of the rich, and persuade them that they 
have a power given them by the gods of expiating by offerings 
and charms all offences, whether committed by a man’s self 
or his ancestors, and this quite pleasantly—merely by holding 
a feast; and if any one wants to be revenged on an enemy, 
they will, for a trifling cost, do the fellow a harm (they say) 
whether he be a good man or a bad man—by forcing the 
gods with their incantations and spells to serve them. They 
cite the poets as authorities for their assertions, to prove that 
the path of vice is easy, and that of virtue rugged and difficult. 
They prove from Homer that the gods are not inexorable, 
but may be turned by the prayers and offerings of men. 
And they adduce a whole swarm of the books of Muszus and 
Orpheus, the kinsmen (as they say) of Selene and of the 
Muses, according to which they perform their rites, and per- 
suade not only individuals, but whole States, that actually by 
means of feastings and pleasure, expiations and releases may 
be provided both for the living and also for the dead, which 
will free men from all the penalties of the future life; but 
that for any one not using their rites a most horrible fate 
remains.’ 

Of the Orphic mysteries here alluded to, and of the other 


mysteries in general, it will not be necessary for our present 
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purpose to say much. They appear to have originally pos- 
sessed an Oriental character, and to have been in themselves 
not without a deep meaning. They were a protest against 
Grecian anthropomorphism. They seem to have contained 
the assertion of two deep ideas, the immortality of the soul, 
and the impurity of sin, which required expiation. That 
they had become debased before becoming popular, we learn 
from this account of Plato. A perverted religion that offered 
‘masses for the soul,’ and a preference to the rich over the 
poor—joined with the traditional, unreflecting, and pruden- 
tial morality that was rife in Greece—produced a state of 
feeling that made Plato say in the person of Adeimantus— 
‘The only hope is, either if a person have a sort of inspira- 
tion of natural goodness, or obtain a scientific apprehension 
of the absolute difference between right and wrong.’ (adv é 
tus Oela pice dvcyepaivwv TO adixeiv 7) ériotHunv NaBov 
anréyetat avtod. Repub. p. 366 C.) 

The relation of the Ethics of Aristotle to the popular 
morality was, as we have said, rather different from that 
of Plato. Aristotle considers the opinion of the many worth 
consideration, as well as that of the philosophers. He con- 
stantly appeals to common language in support of his theories, 
and common tenets he thinks worthy of either refutation or 
establishment. There are certain points of view with regard 
to morals, which are not exactly philosophical in Plato’s sense 
of the word, but which have a sort of philosophical character, 
while, at the same time, they were common property ; and 
these are made use of by Aristotle. Such are especially the 
lists and divisions of good, which seem to have been much 
discussed in Greece ; as, for instance, the threefold division 
into goods of the mind, the body, and external (Eth. 1: viii. 2) ; 
again, the division into the admirable (risa) and the praise-- 
worthy (Hth. 1. xii. 1). One list of goods, not mentioned by 
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Aristotle, pretended to give them in their order of excellence, 
thus,—wisdom, health, beauty, wealth. The conception of a 
chief good seems to have been vaguely present before people’s 
minds, and this no doubt determined primarily the form of 
the question of Aristotle’s Hihics. This was the natural ques- 
tion for a Greek system of Ethics; both Plato and Aristotle 
tell us how wavering and inconsistent were the answers that 
common minds were able to give to it, when in an utterly 
unsystematic way it was presented to them (Repub. p. 505 B; 
Hithies, 1. iv. 2). 

Before taking leave of this period of unphilosophic morals, 
we must ask—How fared the philosophers in it? The author 
of the Magna Moralia, as we have seen, attributed to 
Pythagoras certain mathematical formule for expressing 
That the Pythagoreans adopted these 
we know from other sources, but at how late a date it seems 


ethical conceptions. 


difficult to say,?—perhaps not before the time of Philolaus. 
Of the other philosophers it may be said generally that ethical 
subjects did not form part of their philosophy, they made no 
attempt to systematise the phenomena of human society and 
And yet they had deep thoughts on life and 
This standing apart was indeed 


human action. 
stood apart from other men. 


their characteristic attitude. Philosophic isolation was the 





2 A quantity of spurious Pythago- | work of Patricius is, it labours under 


rean fragments have come down to us. 
Patricius, in his Discussiones Peri- 
patetice (Vol. II. Book VII.), quotes 
these to prove that Aristotle plagia- 
rised from the Pythagoreans. If the 
fragments were genuine, they would 
indeed prove wholesale plagiarism. 
But they are plainly mere translations 
of Aristotle into Doric Greek, The 
following is attributed to Archytas. 
ovdéy erepdy ori cbdaimovia dAr 4) 
Xpaots dperas év evruxlg. Able as the 





the disadvantages of his era, criticism 
having as yet hardly an existence. 
As a specimen of his judgment—he 
calls it ‘a lie’ on the part of Aristotle 
to attribute the authorship of the 
Ideas to Plato, since this doctrine had 
been known before Plato, to the Py- 
thagoreans, Orpheus, the Chaldeans, 
and the Egyptians! His authorities 
are such works as Jamblichus, Psel- 
lus, &e. 
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chief result of their reflections upon the world. The same 
thing, as M. Renouvier says, expresses itself in the symbolic 
tears of Heraclitus and the symbolic laughter of Democritus 
—a doctrine of despair and of contempt. A deep feeling 
pervades the utterances of Heraclitus, but it is a feeling of 
the insignificance of man. ‘The wisest man,’ he says, ‘is to 
Zeus aS an ape is to man.’ In the ceaseless eddy of the 
creation and destruction of worlds, which he pictured to 
himself, individual life must have seemed as the motes in 
the sunbeam. He was called éyAonoiSopos, from his philo- 
sophic exclusiveness. Democritus, though a pre-Socratic 
philosopher, yet lived into and was influenced by the thought 
of the Sophistic era. He seems to have considered the human 
will as something apart in the world, and thus while subject- 
ing the atoms to the power of necessity, he is reported to 
have said, ‘ Man is only a half-slave of necessity.’ The chief 
good he considered to be "Atapa£&/a or an unruffled serenity 
of mind. In a similar spirit Anaxagoras affirmed that ‘he 
considered happiness something different from what most 
men supposed, and that they would be astonished to hear his 
conception of it’ (cf. Hth. x. vill. 11), meaning that it consisted 
not in material advantages, but in wisdom and philosophy. 
The moral doctrines of these early philosophers come before 
us in general in the form of aphorisms, they seem to belong 
rather to the personal character of the men than to the result 
of their systems. 

II. The unconscious period of morality in Greece was 
succeeded by an interval of sceptical thought upon moral 
subjects. This was the era (commencing about 450 B.C.) in 
connection with which the word ‘ sophistical’ was first used ; 
it was, in short, the era of the famous ‘ Sophists’ of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. Who and what were these ‘ Sophists’ 


(whose name became a byword, and was converted into an 
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adjective with so invidious a connotation) is a question of 
much interest in itself; and the interest has been increased 
since Grote, thirty-four years ago, in the 67th chapter of his 
History of Greece, undertook to vindicate the Sophists from 
the aspersions which had up to that date rested upon them, 
and to show that the word ‘ sophistical’ in its modern sense 
is a fossilised injustice, being merely the expression of Plato’s 
prejudice against a respectable set of men. Grote’s bold 
paradox naturally excited opposition in various quarters, and 
the first edition of the present Essay (1857) contained a sort 
of protest against it. Time and reflection and the remarks 
of various scholars who have taken part in the controversy, 
would seem to necessitate the modification of that protest,— 
not to the extent of acknowledging that ‘ the main substance 
of Grote’s conclusions’ is ‘ as clear and certain * as anything 
of the kind can possibly be,—but to the extent of acknow- 
ledging that Grote has done valuable service in mooting his 
views, supported as they are by his usual rich learning and 
his strong manly sense. The ‘ main substance of Grote’s con- 
clusions’ would surely be this: that Plato was unjust in 
attributing ‘ sophistry’ to the Greek Sophists. This plea, as 
urged in favour of the Sophists and against Plato, we are still 
unable to accept. Grote’s other and, as we should call them, 
secondary conclusions, e.g. that the Sophists were not a sect 
but a profession; that among their ranks honourable men 
were included ; that, as the educators of youth, they did much 
to promote the civilisation of Greece and the development 
of certain arts and sciences; and that many of the German 
commentators and historians of philosophy have been too 
hasty and sweeping in their condemnation of them,—we 


willingly accept as capable of absolute demonstration. But 





22 This is the opinion of Mr. H. Sidgwick, expressed in the Journal of 
Philology, vol. iv. p. 288. 
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the question is whether Grote, after justly exposing and 
refuting certain ill-considered statements of modern writers, 
has not gone too far, in his zeal of advocacy, in attempt- 
ing to completely turn the tables on some of the greatest of 
the ancients. If there was no sophistry (in the now accepted 
sense of the word) properly chargeable on the Sophists, then 
one of the chief lessons which Plato thought that he had to 
teach the world—a lesson which, if it be a true one, is appli- 
cable not only to the popular teachers of the fifth century in 
Greece, but also to the analogous teachers of all ages—would 
fall to the ground as unmeaning. What we have to do is to 
see what Plato and Aristotle and others of the ancients really 
said, and to endeavour to interpret and criticise their sayings 
rightly. 

The question begins with the history of a word. At first 
the word cogioT}s was used in an intermediate sense to 
denote any one ‘who by profession practised or exhibited 
some kind of wisdom or cleverness ;’ thus it was applicable to 
philosopher, artist, musician, and even poet.*4 Alschylus 
makes Hermes apply the term with sarcasm to Prometheus 
(P.V. 944), but the sneer consists in addressing Prometheus 
as o& Tov cogiotiv—‘ you the craftsman’—when in so 
helpless a situation. In the same play, Vv. 62, it occurs with- 
out any such irony : 2 

iva 
abn cogiatis dv Atos vwbéoTEpos, 
—‘ duller in his art than Zeus.’ In one of the fragments of 
Aischylus codioris is applied to Orpheus, denoting ‘ musi- 
cian,’ or ‘ master.’ 


Herodotus (1. 29) mentions that Solon dAXou te of ravres 





4 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, 1.12: Of | Kaa cal Kparivos év ’Apxiady tobs 
5e copol kal copiorai éxadodvro, Kal | ep) Onnpoy eal ‘Holodov éraway obras 
ov wdvov, GAAGKalol wontal copioral. | Karel. 
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8x Ths “EXdbos codiotai, of TodToY TOY ypdvoy éTiyyavoy 
éovres, visited Sardis when at the “enith of its prosperity. 
This probably means ‘all others who at that time in Greece 
were noted for or professed any kind of intellectual ability,’ 
—‘all the wits of Greece.’ Philosophers, artists, poets, and 
statesmen, might equally be included. Inu. 49, he speaks 
of ot éaruyevopevot ToUT@ (Melampus) coducrai, and in Iv. 95, 
he calls Pythagoras “EAAjvev od TO doOevertaT@ cogicTy, 
—in both passages the term merely means ‘ philosopher.’ 

In the Clouds of Aristophanes (acted 423 B.C.), the word 
cogpiotis appears for the first time in an invidious sense, 
and the invidiousness consists in an association attached to it 
partly of over-subtle, vapourish, speculation, partly of charla- 
tanry. Thus (v. 331) the clouds are said to be ‘the main- 
tainers of many such professors **—soothsayers from Thurium, 
quacksalvers, idle fellows with, long hair and rings to their 
finger-tips,—where it is clear that the term ‘ Sophist,’ though 
now bearing a shade of contempt, has not yet reached the 
limited Platonic sense of ‘paid instructor in rhetoric and 
philosophy.’ In v. 361, Socrates and Prodicus are spoken of 
as the chief amongst the crew of ‘transcendental Sophists 
(Trav viv peTewpocodicTay).’ Inv. 1111 sq. we see expressed 
a popular opinion of the Sophist, as a pale and attenuated stu- 
dent (cogictiyv—a@ypov—xat Kaxodaipova). And inv. 1306 
sq. the term is applied to Strepsiades, in the sense of ‘ trickster,’ 
in allusion to his cheating of his creditors. In Aristophanes, 
then, the word ‘Sophist’ is still indeterminate ; it has become 
uncomplimentary, but only as conveying the popular feeling 
about the profession of out-of-the-way accomplishments, just 





25 od yap wa Al’ ofo0’S71} wAclorovs | These splendid impostors must have 
abra BécKover copiords, been the Cagliostros of Greece. 
Oovpioudyreis, iarporéxvas, oppa- 
yiWovuxapyoKounras. 
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as the term ‘professor’ is sometimes used in a slightly 
sneering way in modern times. Aristophanes has evidently 
no consciousness of any particular class of Sophists who 
were the philosophical antagonists of Socrates. He couples 
Socrates and Prodicus together as among the most ‘specula- 
tive sophists’ of the day. He speaks quite ab extra, knowing 
nothing of the interior of philosophical circles, and only 
represents a general popular suspicion of all philosophers or 
‘professors,’ not troubling himself to make distinctions be- 
tween them. 

Thucydides writing at the end of the fifth century B.C. uses 
the word coduotai in a sense nearer to that of Plato than 
Aristophanes had done, to denote those professional orators 
who made displays of rhetoric (ése/£evs) before a set 
audience.”6 

By Xenophon (born about 431 B.C.) the word is used both 
in its indeterminate and in its limited sense. In Memora- 
bilia, Iv. ii. 1, he speaks of ypdupata vodka TounTav Te Kal 
codictav Tay evdoximoTatwy (‘the most famous sages’), in 
the same sense in which (Ib. 1. vi. 14) he speaks of rods 
Onoavpous THY Tdadat copay avdpOr, ods éxetvot KaTELTrov ev 
BuBrLovs ypaavres. In Cyropeedia he speaks of a ‘ sophist’ 
to whom he attributes the most elevated and noble cha- 
racter. Cyrus is represented in the fiction as asking Tigranes, 
son of the chief of Armenia, what had become of ‘the 
sophist,’ with whom on former occasions he had seen him 
associating ? ‘He is no more,’ said Tigranes, ‘for my father 
here put him todeath.’ ‘ What crime,’ asked Cyrus, ‘ did he 
find him committing?’ ‘He said that he corrupted me,’ 
answered Tigranes ; ‘and yet, Cyrus, so noble and excellent 
a man was he, that when he was going to die, he sent for me 
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and told me not to bear my father the least ill-will for put- 
ting him to death, because he was nof doing it out of malice, 
but out of ignorance, and whatever faults men commit 
through ignorance ought to be considered involuntary.’ 
Whether ‘sophist’ here is to be taken in the limited sense 
of paid instructor, or merely in the more general sense of 
‘philosopher,’ this remarkable passage shows that at the 
time when Xenophon wrote his Cyropedia, he knew nothing 
of an absolute antagonism and contrast between Socrates and 
‘the Sophists,’ else he would not have drawn a picture of 
‘a sophist’ suffering the same fate as Socrates, martyr of the 
same ignorant prejudice, and expressing sentiments worthy 
of the most noble mood of Socrates. In Mem. 1. vi. 1, 
Xenophon speaks of "Avtipdvta Tov cogiotHy. It is uncer- 
tain whether Antiphon of Rhamnus, the master of Thucy- 
dides, is here meant. Whoever is the person alluded to, 
he is described as taunting Socrates on his bare feet) and 
scant clothing—the same in winter as in summer—on his 
spare diet and on the general wretchedness of his mode of 
life. ‘If Philosophy,’ he proceeded, ‘be your mistress, you 
get from Her a worse maintenance than any slave would put 
up with from his master. It is all because you will not take 
money—money that cheers the recipient, and enables him to 
live in a more pleasant and gentlemanlike way. You act as 
if your instructions had no value, else why should you give 
them for nothing?’ Socrates replies that there are two things, 
which to sell is prostitution—namely, personal beauty and 
wisdom. ‘Those who sell their wisdom for money to any 
that will buy, men call ‘“ Sophists,” or, as it were, a sort of 
male demi-monde ;*" whereas whoso, by imparting knowledge 
to another whom he sees well qualified to learn, binds that 
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other to himself as a friend, does what is befitting to a good 
citizen and a gentleman.’ Here the name ‘sophist’ is used 
in its distinctly limited sense to denote a teacher who takes 
pay, and it is also implied that, on this very account, the 
name is considered to convey a certain amount of reproach 
with it. 

At the end of Xenophon’s treatise on Hunting (Cynegeticus, 
c. xiii.), there appears a moral peroration, in which the writer 
preaches a sermon on the excellence of the practice of hunting 
as preparing a man to serve his country. Then he goes on 
to the worth of toilsome pursuits in general, and though Vir- 
tue is toilsome, says that mankind would not shun the pur- 
suit of Her if they could only see in bodily form how beautiful 
She is. 
Sophists’ of his time. 


This train of thought reminds him of ‘ the so-called 
He says, ‘They pretend to teach 
He has 


never seen any one made a good man by the teaching of 


virtue, but their teaching is a mere pretence.’ 8 
a Sophist. He says, ‘Many beside me find fault with 
the Sophists, and not with the philosophers, because the 
‘They 
seek only reputation and gain, and do not, like the philo- 


former are subtle in words and not in thoughts.’ 


sophers, teach with a disinterested spirit.’ %° 
This passage, if it could be accepted as independent 
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testimony, would go far to prove that the strongest terms 
of censure ever used by either Plato or Aristotle, were 
only a reflection of the general opinion of enlightened men 
in Greece, when contrasting ‘ Sophists’ with ‘ philosophers.’ 
But the passage is out of harmony with that quoted above 
from the Oyropedia; and again it is like an afterthought 
unnecessarily appended to the treatise On Hunting. We 
know that Xenophon, who was not born much before Plato, 
lived to a great age; and it seems reasonable to conjecture 
that, at some time or other—after reading Plato’s Sophistes, 
in which the sophist is defined as one who hunts after rich 
young men—he added on this frigid peroration to his lively 
and technical discourse on hunting. If so, it is merely a 
coarse echo of Plato, just as the Symposium of Xenophon 
looks like a poor copy of Plato’s Symposium. All that can 
be said, in that case, is that Xenophon, who is not in the least 
a discriminating or trustworthy authority on philosophical 
matters, endorses the charge, by whomsoever made, against 
the Sophists (as a recognised class of teachers)—that their 
ethical teaching was hollow and rhetorical, and their whole 
spirit mercenary and self-seeking. And he appears also 
to indicate that enlightened public opinion was in the same 
direction. 

The next testimony we have to cite is that of Isocrates, 
who was born 436 B.c., and was thus seven years older than 
Plato. He seems to have been to some extent the pupil of 
Socrates, but he maintained himself afterwards by keeping a 
school of rhetoric, which was attended by the most distin- 
guished pupils. His direction was entirely practical, as is 
evinced by frequent passages of his works, in which he ex- 
presses contempt or dislike of the speculative spirit. On the 
one hand he uses the term ‘ Sophist’ in its received meaning 
of professional teacher, and on the other hand he is in the 
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habit of employing it loosely and vaguely to apply to literati 
or philosophers in general. Isocrates was totally incapable 
of appreciating the philosophic spirit, and from his point 
of view, which regarded practical success as alone worth 
having, he ignored altogether any distinction between the 
philosopher and the Sophist. His aversion to speculation 
vents itself in a confused and indiscriminate carping at the 
literary profession and the philosophers. His oration xara 
Tov YodioTav, which is fragmentary, contains an attack on 
‘those who undertake to teach.’ He ridicules the magnitude 
of their promises,—their imposture in offering to impart to 
youths virtue and the art of attaining happiness; and the 
absurdity of their demanding, in return for those inestimable 
advantages, the paltry sum of three or four mine. This 
class of teachers he calls the disputants (oi epi tas gpidas 
SiatpiBovres) ; from them he passes on to censure those that 
offer to impart political discourses, being all the while them- 
selves incompetent, and speaking as if such discourses had 
no relation to particular occasions, but could, like the art of 
writing, be acquired once for all. The reproaches he makes 
use of are some of them identical with those to be found in 
the dialogues of Plato, as, for instance, that the Sophists 
cannot trust those very pupils to whom they are undertaking 
to teach justice. He laughs at their affecting to despise 
wealth, and says that their mean condition, and adherence 
to mere verbal distinctions, has made many prefer to remain 
unscientific, as despising such a kind of exercise. 

What Isocrates upholds, however, in contrast to this is 
uot a deeper philosophy, but a more polished rhetoric, and 
be names mental qualifications for it, which are precisely 
such as Plato thought most undesirable. Taira 62 wodXijs 
émreneias deicOas Kal Wuyi}s avdpuhs, eat Sokacrixis, epryov 


eivat. In another passage (Philippus, § 12), Isocrates uses 
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the term Sophist with what seems to be an undeniable 
allusion to Plato’s Republic and Laws. Speaking of the 
futility of abstract political speculations, he says, dAN’ opotws 
of TowovTOL TOV AGywV AKupoL TUYYXdVOVELY dvTES TOLs VoMoLS 
Kal Tails qoNTEias Tals ITO TOY GopioTav yeypappéevars. 
In his oration, De Permutatione (§ 235), he says that Solon, 
through his attention to rhetoric, ‘came to be called one 
of the Seven Sophists, and took the appellation now dis- 
honoured and censured by you,’ and in § 313, he affirms that 
Solon was the first of the Athenians to be called a Sophist.3! 
This last statement is at variance with that of Plato, who 
makes Protagoras to have been the first who accepted the 
appellation ‘ Sophist.’ The discrepancy depends on the am- 
biguity and change of meaning in the term. Solon may 
have been the first Athenian who was called Sophist, in 
the old sense of the word, i.e. philosopher.*? Protagoras 
was the first who adopted the name in its later sense, ie. 
professional teacher of philosophy. 

We see, then, that the word ‘Sophist,’ having first had 
a merely general signification, denoting ‘ philosopher,’ ‘man 
of letters,’ ‘ artist, &c., acquired a special meaning after the 
middle of the fifth century, as the designation of a par- 
ticular class of teachers. And then men began to talk of 
‘ the Sophists, —referring to this class. But the word retained 
both its significations, even in the pages of the same author. 
The word in its earlier sense might be applied in a neutral, 
or in a sneering, way. Thus Xenophon describes ‘a Sophist,’ 
who was a most exalted character; and on the other hand, 
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Tsocrates sneers at ‘the Republics and Laws composed by 
Sophists,’ thus applying the name in a general but uncom- 
plimentary sense to Plato himself. But it may safely be 
said that for 150 years after 450 B.c. it is rare to find the 
word ‘ Sophist’ used without some shade of disparagement. 
Aristophanes satirises philosophers generally under this 
name; Thucydides opposes Sophists, as deliverers of rhetori- 
cal discourses, to statesmen in earnest about some question ; 
Xenophon perhaps copies Plato, but also as a soldier and a 
gentleman he expresses his contempt for a class of paid 
teachers, who had nothing but verbiage to impart ; Isocrates 
speaks of the class with the bitterness of a rival teacher. 
If the ‘ Sophists’ of the fifth century made money out of their 
contemporaries, they seem, on the other hand, to have been 
hardly used by them (whether deservedly or not) in respect 
of reputation. We have hitherto looked at ‘the Sophists’ 
from their external side, as they appeared to contemporary 
writers. Passing on now to Plato, we shall first be able to 
gain much additional information from him as to this same 
external side of the Grecian Sophists; afterwards we shall 
learn from him to appreciate the inner essence of that spirit 
which he calls 4 copsotixy, and which may undoubtedly 
be looked upon as an actual phase of human thought, by no 
means confined to the age of Socrates. 

It has been a common mistake to understand, under the 
name of ‘the Sophists,’ certain particular individuals, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, Thrasymachus, and 
one or two others, who figure in the Dialogues of Plato. 
Inough has been said to show that in earlier writers the 
name is never used to indicate a sect in philosophy, and it is 
equally true that in Plato it is the name of a profession, not 
of a sect; nor is it ever restricted by him to the above- 


mentioned individuals, who are merely eminent members of 
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what was indeed a very wide-spread profession. In the Meno, 
p. 91 E, Socrates is made to speak as.if Protagoras was not 
by any means even the first of the Sophists, cal od povov 
IIpwtayopas, dAXa Kal ddrdou TdapToNdot, of pev mMpoTEpov 
ryeyovores exeivou, of O& Kal viv ete dvtes. And by astill more 
remarkable mode of speaking, in the Hthics of Aristotle 
Ix. i. 5-7, Protagoras appears to be in a sort of way con- 
trasted with the Sophists.** 
Protagoras to have been the first to assume openly the name 
of Sophist (cf. Protag. p. 317), but he also gives a humorous 
picture in the same dialogue, p. 314 D, of the crowds of 
Sophists flocking to the house of Callias, so that the porter, 
mistaking Socrates and Hippocrates for members of the pro- 
Within 


the house they find a conclave of persons, ‘most of them 


It is true that Plato represents 


fession, would scarcely open the door to them.*4 


foreigners whom Protagoras, like another Orpheus, had drawn 
after him from their own cities’°—amongst others, ‘ Anti- 
meerus the Mendean, the most famous of the pupils of Pro- 
tagoras, who was learning with professional objects, meaning 
to be a Sophist ’ (él réyvn pavOdver, os copiaTns éodpevos). 
Protagoras takes great merit to himself for openly declaring 
his art, for he confesses ‘that a certain amount of envy 
attaches to it; that, going about drawing away youths from 
their kindred and connections under the promise of making 
them better if they associated with him—he was likely 
to be assailed with hostility; old as he is, however, no 
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harm has ever come to him on account of his candour’ 
(pp. 316, 317). 

It is interesting to trace in Plato the indications of 
general opinion about the Sophists. In spite of their great 
success he represents them to have been held in dislike and 
suspicion by persons of honour, who at the same time made 
no pretensions to philosophy. This feeling is instinctively 
expressed by the young Hippocrates (Protag. p. 312 A), who 
being asked whether he is going to Protagoras in order 
himself to become a Sophist, confesses that he should con- 
sider this a great disgrace.° By Callicles, in the Gorgias 
(p. 519 E), a sweeping contempt is expressed for ‘ those who 
profess to teach virtue;’ Socrates asks, ‘Is it not absurd in 
them to find fault with the conduct of those whom they 
have undertaken to make virtuous?’ Callicles replies, ‘ Of 
course it is; but why should you speak about a set of men 
Socrates answers, ‘ Because 
I find the procedure of the Sophist and the Rhetorician 


identically the same.’ 


who are absolutely worthless ?’ 


In the Meno the question being, Is 
virtue teachable? Socrates argues that if it be so, there 
must be teachers of it, and inquires of Anytus, ‘To whom 
shall we send Meno to learn virtue from? Whether to the 
Sophists ?’ 


all who come near them.’ %6 


Anytus repudiates the idea, since ‘these corrupt 
Socrates, in reply to this, 
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urges, ‘ How isit possible this should be true of the Sophists ; 
—a cobbler who professed to mend shoes but made them 
worse, would be found out in less than thirty days, how then 
could Protagoras have remained undetected and maintained 
so great a reputation and made so great a fortune, deceiving 
the whole of Greece for more than forty years? At all 
events, must we not concede that if they do harm to others, 
they do so unconsciously, and are like men insane?’ To 
this Anytus answers, ‘that they are insane who give money 
to the Sophists, and still more so the States who allow them 
to practise their art.’ Socrates says, ‘Some one of the 
Sophists must have wronged you, Anytus, or you would not 
be so bitter.’ Anytus says,‘ No, I never had anything to do 
with them.’ Socrates asks, ‘How then can you know what 
they are like?’ Anytus says, ‘Oh, I know well enough what 
they are like without having had anything to do with 
them.’ Socrates implies that Anytus is speaking not from 
knowledge but prejudice. He dismisses the subject by 
adding, ‘ After all, there is perhaps something in what you 
say’ (kal tows Tu Aéyers, Meno, p. 92 D). 

In this discussion it is observable that the abuse of the 
Sophists is put into the mouth of Anytus (the accuser of 
Socrates), who may be looked at as the representative of con- 
servative feeling in Athens. Full justice is done in the 
dialogue (Meno, p. 90 A) to the eminence of his position, 
his wealth, and political influence. But afterwards, drama- 
tically, his arbitrary, narrow, and unfair turn of mind comes 


out. Evidently we cannot say that in the Meno Plato 


calumniates the Sophists, or vilifies them as opponents and 
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rivals of Socrates. Rather he makes it appear that there is 
something hasty and inconsidered in the popular feeling 
against them (which is a true, but blundering instinct), and 
that the philosopher must consider their claims, their ten- 
dencies, and the phenomena of their success from a deeper 
point of view. 

To a similar purport Socrates is made to speak in the 
Republic (p. 492 A), where he says to Adeimantus, ‘ Perhaps 
you think with the multitude that youths are corrupted by 
Sophists, and do not perceive that Society is itself the great- 
est Sophist, educating and moulding young and old. What 
Sophist or private instructor could withstand the powerful 
voice of the world? Don’t you see that the so-called Sophists 
do nothing else but follow public opinion? They teach 
nothing else but the popular dogmas. They are like the 
keepers of a wild beast, who, when they have studied his 
moods and learned to understand his noises, call this a sys- 
tem and a philosophy.’ The common accusation had been 
that the Sophists unsettled young men’s opinions, and turned 
them away from the established beliefs. Socrates implies, 
‘I am willing to exonerate them from this. Rather I have 
to complain that the Sophists are too unsophisticated, that 
they are too much merely echoes of the popular voice; 
that they have “plus que personne Vesprit que tout le 
monde a.”’” 

Viewed externally the Sophists presented the appearance 
of a set of teachers, such as first appeared in Greece towards 
the middle of the fifth century B.c. (Protagoras was born 
about B.C. 480, and began to practise his art in his thirtieth 
year, but there were others before him). They were for the 
most part itinerant teachers, going from city to city. They 
would make displays of their rhetoric (éide/Fevs), and then 
invite the youths of their audience to come and receive 
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instruction with a view to becoming ‘able men in the State 
(decvoi, habiles hommes, &c.). Their instructions were 
various, rhetoric and dialectic, ethics, music, and physical 
science, Some, such as Hippias, professed a pantological 
knowledge; others, as Gorgias, confined themselves to rhe- 
toric. Their profits no doubt varied with their success ; 
some must have been ill-paid and wretched, as is represented 
by Aristophanes and Isocrates. The leading members of the 
profession seem to have made large sums of money. On this 
point, however, Isocrates is at direct issue with Plato. 
Socrates says in the Meno, p. 91 D, that ‘he knew of Pro- 
tagoras gaining greater wealth by his profession than Phidias 
and ten other sculptors put together.’ And in the Hippias 
Major (pp. 282, 283) Prodicus is said to have made immense 
sums ;*? Hippias is made to boast that ‘when quite a young 
man he made in Sicily, in a short space of time, more than 
150 minz (600/.), and that in one little village, Inycus, he 
made more than 20 mine’ (80l.). He adds, however, ‘that 
he supposes he has made more than any two Sophists put 
together.’ In contradiction to this picture, Isocrates gives 
a much more limited account of the pecuniary success of the 
Sophists. He says (De Permutatione, 155, 156), ‘ Not one 
of the so-called Sophists will be found to have amassed much 
money. Some of them lived in small, others in very mode- 
rate circumstances. Gorgias of Leontium made the most 
on record. He lived in Thessaly, where people were very 
rich; attained a great age; was long given up to his business ; 
had no settled habitation in any State; paid no taxes nor con- 
tribution; had no wife nor children, and so was free from 
this the most continual tax of all—and with these advan- 
tages beyond others for acquiring a fortune, he only left 
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behind him at the last 1,000 staters’ (125/.?). This oration 
was written in the eighty-second year of Isocrates’ life, and 
probably much later than the above-mentioned Dialogues of 
Plato; the fame of the achievements of the Sophists was 
therefore less fresh. Isocrates, being himself a paid teacher, 
was complaining of the difficulty of making enough, he was 
therefore not likely to take a sanguine view of success in this 
department ; also, it is credible that the Sophists did, as is 
usually the case with persons whose gains are irregular, not 
save much or leave much behind them. Hence we need not 
find a great difficulty in the discrepancy of the two state- 
ments. Plato represents popular rumours and external sur- 
prise at the success of a new profession ; Isocrates, taking 
the other side, goes into details and shows that in the long 
run there was nothing so very wonderful effected after all. 
With regard to the reproach against the Sophists, that 
their teaching for money at all was something discreditable 
—an argument has been raised, that this is really no re- 
proach, as the practice of so many respectable men among 
the moderns may serve to testify. But we should endeavour 
to put ourselves into the position of the ancients, and the 
following considerations may help us to do so. (1) The 
practice of the Sophists was an innovation, and jarred on 
men’s feelings. There was something that to the natural 
prejudices of the mind seemed more beautiful in the old 
simple times, when wisdom, if imparted, was given as a gift. 
As soon as the Sophists began their career, the fine and free 
spirit of the old philosopher seemed gone. When Hippias 
boasts of his gains, Socrates ironically replies, ‘Dear me, 
how much wiser men of the present day are than those of old 
time. You seem to be just the reverse of Anaxagoras. For 
he is said to have had a fortune left him and to have lost it 


all, such a poor Sophist was he (oftws adtév dvinta codi- 
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Soar), and other such stories are told of the ancients.’ 
(Hipp. Major, p. 283A.) (2) With “the Sophists systematic 
Undoubtedly this was 
a necessity. But it is equally true that about the adminis- 


education began for the first time. 


tration of systematic education there is something that 
The Greeks 
had not yet learned those principles according to which a 
They tested 
things too exclusively in reference to the standard of the 
fine and the noble (xaddév). 
office of the paid schoolmaster that was disliked in the 


appears at first sight slavish and mechanical. 
sense of duty will dignify the meanest tasks. 
(3) But it was not simply the 


Sophist. We do not find that the teachers of gymnastics or of 
harp-playing were held in disrepute. Those who kept schools 
for boys were looked down upon, it is true,®* but were not 
identified with the Sophists. The latter taught not boys, but 
youths; again, they taught not the necessary rudiments, but 
something more pretentious—wisdom, philosophy, political 
skill, virtue, and the conduct of life. To make a market of 
the highest subjects and of divine philosophy seemed to men 
like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, little less than a sort of 
simony.*® ‘There was a charlatanism in the offer to teach 
these things to all comers, which was from different causes 
equally offensive to ordinary men and to the philosophers. Men 
like Anytus and Aristophanes complained that the Sophists 
corrupted youth by teaching them subtleties and unsettling 
their opinions. In this complaint there was a part of the 


truth. The philosophers added the other side, by complain- 





88 Cf. Demosthenes de Corond, p. 
313. 

39 The severity of this principle 
appears not to have been long main- 
tained in the post-Socratic, or at all 
events the post-Aristotelian schools. 
Aristippus, whose worldly spirit puts 


him into a sort of revolt against 
Socrates, his master, taught as a 
Sophist (Diog. Laert. ii. 62), and ap- 
pears to have lived upon his gains. 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, 
according to Quintilian, mercedes 
acceptayerunt, 
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ing that the Sophists were shallow and rhetorical, that they 
flattered popular prejudices instead of displacing them. 
The Sophists were vilipended by the philosophers not merely 
as paid teachers, but as paid charlatans.‘° 

The most characteristic and prominent creation of the 
early Sophistic era was, in one word, rhetoric. But as rhe- 
toricians, the Sophists were themselves the creatures of their 
times. Circumstances were ripe in the Greek States for the 
development of this new direction of the human mind, and 
it came. Cicero (Brutus, c. 12) quoting from Aristotle’s 
lost work, the Luvaywyi) Texvar, tells us that Rhetoric took 
its rise in Sicily, ‘when after the expulsion of the tyrants 
(i.e. Thrasybulus, B.c. 467), many lawsuits arose with regard 
to the claims of citizens now returning from banishment 
and who had been dispossessed of their property. The in- 
cessant litigation which this led to, caused Corax and Tisias 
to draw up systems of the art of speaking ; (for before this 
time there had been careful speaking and even written 
speeches, but no fixed method or rationale). Hence also 
Protagoras came to write his commonplaces of oratory and 
Gorgias his encomia.’ Hverywhere in Greece circumstances 
were analogous to those in Sicily. Personal freedom gave 
rise to the contests of the law courts. Nothing was more 
necessary than that a citizen should be able to defend his 
own cause. The demand for instruction in rhetoric, and for 
the development of all its arts, means, and appliances, was 
met everywhere by the Sophists. 

Hence the impression they produced on the national 
speech and thought was almost unspeakably great. To trace 
the technical changes and advances in the various systems 


from Corax to Isocrates belongs to the history of rhetoric. 
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It will suffice for the present purpose to make a few remarks 
on the Sophistical rhetoric in its relation to life and modes 
of thought. Two separate tendencies seem to have mani- 
fested themselves from the very outset among the masters of 
composition. On the one hand, the Sicilian school, repre- 
sented by Gorgias of Leontium, Polus of Agrigentum, and 
their follower, Alcidamas of Elaa, in Asia Minor, aimed at 
everreca, ‘fine speaking.’ On the other hand, the Greek 
school, led by Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias, devoted 
themselves more especially to ép@oésreva, ‘ correct speaking.’ 
From these opposite but concurrent tendencies arose that 
which may be called ‘style’ in Greece, and which did not 
exist before the middle of the fifth century. 

The achievements of Protagoras and the ‘Greek’ rheto- 
ricilans seem to have amounted to no less than the foundation 
of grammar, etymology, philology, the distinction of terms, 
prosody, and literary criticism. In judging of the so-called 
verbal quibbles of the Sophists, we have to transport our- 
selves to a time anterior to the commonest abstractions of 
grammar and logic. Protagoras was the first to introduce 
that thinking upon words which was one manifestation of 
the subjective tendencies of the day. His work, entitled 
’OpOoéreva (which is mentioned by Plato, Phedrus, p. 267 C), 
most probably contained a variety of speculations, as well 
philological as grammatical. And even his ’AA7jQeca appears 
from Plato’s Cratylus (p. 391 C) to have touched upon 
etymological questions. From Aristotle’s Rhetoric, m1. v., 
we learn that Protagoras was the first to classify the genders 
of nouns, calling them dppeva, Ojrea, and oxed’y. From 
Soph. Elench. xiv. § 1, we learn that he considered the ter- 
minations -vs and -7£ ought to be appropriated to the mas- 
culine gender, so that to say pay otAomevnv would be a 
solecism. In the Clouds of Aristophanes (Vv. 668-692); 
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Socrates is ludicrously introduced as following out these 
ideas, and wishing to alter the termination of «dpdomos and 
ddextpvov to suit the feminine gender. Another of the 
grammatical performances of Protagoras was the classifica- 
tion of the Adyos or ‘form of speech,’ into question, answer, 
command, and prayer (Diogenes Laert. 1x. 53), a classification 
which seems to have had some affinity with that of the 
moods of verbs. The allusions in the Clouds to the art of 
metres, versification, and rhythms, seem to imply the prac- 
tice of similar studies in the school of Protagoras. Lastly, 
his speculations in etymology and language seem to have 
been made in support of his philosophical doctrine of ‘ know- 
ing and being,’ —cravtwv pétpov avOpwros (cf. Plato’s Craty- 
lus, l.c.). 

Prodicus, who is said to have been the master of Socrates 
(cf. Protagoras, p. 341 A, Hippias Major, p. 282 C), was 
famous for his distinctions between words of cognate signifi- 
cation and apparently synonymous. He is reported to have 
said ‘ that a right use of words is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(rpatov yap, &s dnote IIpddicos, rep) dvoudtwv opOdornTos 
pabecivy Set, Huthydem. p. 277 FE). In Plato’s Protagoras, 
p. 337, a speech is put into his mouth, which exhibits an 
amusing caricature of his style. Every sentence contains a 
verbal refinement, and is thrown back on itself, in order to 
furnish out some antithetical distinction in language. ‘ We 
must be impartial, but not indifferent listeners (xowovds wey 
eivat, tcovs 52 yj). The speakers should dispute, not 
wrangle (dudicBnreiv per, epife 68 wy). So they will gain 
our esteem, rather than our applause (evdoxipoite xal ovK 
érrawvotaGe), and we shall feel rather joy than pleasure (ev- 
ppawoipeba, ody 1)S0lus8a).’ 

In themselves, many of the distinctions drawn by Pro- 


dicus were probably of little value—many were overstrained, 
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and even false; cf. Charmides, p. 163, where a distinction is 
given which is said to be after the manner of Prodicus: it 
is between sroinovs and mpa&is—rpaéis is defined to be 
mono Tov ayabeov. But we must acknowledge the merit of 
this first attempt at separating the different shades of lan- 
guage, and fixing a nomenclature. The powerful influence 
of this example (not always a healthy one) may be traced 
in the style of Thucydides. And its full development was 
attained in the accurate terminology of Aristotle. 

The short speech assigned to Hippias in the Protagoras 
of Plato (p. 337), and that in Hipp. Maj. p. 282, being 
obvious caricatures, give us still a conception of his manner. 
He appears to have united some of the splendour of the Sici- 
lian school to the self-conscious and introverted writing of 
the Greek rhetoricians. This combination gives the sentences 
attributed to him a shadowy resemblance to the style of Thu- 
cydides, as, for instance, the following: pas obv aicypov 
Tip piv iow TOV TpayLaTov eidevat, copwTatous 68 dvTas 
Tov ‘EXAjver Kal Kat avTé ToDTO viv cuvEeAnArAVOOTAS THs TE 
‘Ed dbos eis avTO TO MpvTavetoy THs codpias Kal adbtis Tis 
TonEws Els TOV péyioTOY Kal GABL@TaTOV oiKoV Tove, pNdeV 
tovtov Tod akimpatos dEvov arrogpijvacbat (Protag. 337 D). 
Of course here the pomp of the words covers vapidity of 
thought, but one can see the outward husk and hollow shell 
of style. 

The influence of Gorgias upon the writers of Greece 
probably exceeded that of any other Sophist. After his 
first essays in speculation, he appears to have renounced 
philosophy, and to have proclaimed himself a teacher ot 
rhetoric. He was chosen by his countrymen, the Leontines, 
to come as ambassador to Athens in the year 427 B.C., asking 
aid against Syracuse. Thucydides (11. 86), with his usual 


reserve on all matters the least extraneous, makes no men- 
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tion of his name. Diodorus (xu. 53) has the following 
remarks on this event: ‘At the head of the envoys was 
Gorgias the rhetorician, a man who far surpassed all his 
contemporaries in oratorical skill; he also was the first 
inventor of the art of rhetoric. He amazed the Athenians, 
quick-witted and fond of oratory as they were (évtas evpuets 
Kat pidodoyous), by the strangeness (7 Eevifovte) of his 
language, by his extraordinary avriOera, and icdxcwda, and 
mapica, and omovotédevta, and other figures of the same 
kind, which at that time from the novelty of their style 
were deemed worthy of adoption, but are now looked upon 
as affected and ridiculous when used in such nauseous super- 
abundance.’ The speeches of Gorgias were thus most ela- 
borately constructed, and, in addition to their almost metrical 
character, bordered upon poetry also in their use of meta- 
phors and of compound words. Aristotle comments upon 
the fault of writing prose as if it were poetry, and he 
severely says that this was done by the first prose writers 
because they observed how great was the success of poets in 
covering by their diction the emptiness of their thoughts." 
Aristotle in another place quotes from Gorgias and from 
Alcidamas, his follower, several instances of what he calls 
‘frigidity’ (uyporns, Rhet. 1. ili. 1), produced by pom- 
pous or poetical words and compounds. He also mentions 
two of the rhetorical tricks of Gorgias. One was that 
Gorgias boasted he could never be at a loss in speaking, 
‘for if he is speaking of Achilles, he praises Peleus,’ i.e. he 
will go off from his subject into something collateral (Rhet. 
Wi. xvii. 2). The other device was one full of shrewdness : 
he said, ‘ You should silence your adversary’s earnestness 





1 Rhet. 111.1. 9. "Ewei 8 of woimral | moimrinh mporn eyévero A€tis, olov 
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with jest, and his jest with earnest.’42 Among the imitators 
of Gorgias were Agathon and Isogrates. The speech of 
Agathon in the Symposium of Plato is an example of the 
extreme of the flowery style. Socrates remarks at its con- 
clusion, that he has been almost petrified by the speaking 
Gorgias (ie. Gorgon’s) head which Agathon has presented 
to him. The influence of Gorgias may also be extensively 
detected in the antitheses (often forced), the balance of 
sentences, and the occasionally poetical diction of Thucy- 
dides. 

Rhetoric, viewed historically, considered as a thinking 
about words and the possibilities of language, was by no 
means, as we have seen, coeval with the origin of States and 
of human thought. It was a somewhat late product of 
civilisation. But it was a path which there was an inherent 
necessity for opening and exploring. From this point of 
view, thanks are due to the more eminent Sophists for their 
contributions towards the formation of Grecian prose style, 
for developing the idea of the period, and bringing under 
the domain of art that which before was left uncultivated. 
Tf in their own writing ornament was overdone, they may be 
considered in this, as in other things, to occupy a transition 
place, and to have served as pioneers to others. 

But there is yet another aspect in which rhetoric must 
be regarded, and that is, not merely as an affair of words 
and sentences, but as a direction and phase of thought itself. 
It consists in attention to form, producing neglect of matter 
—in striving for the brilliant and the plausible, instead of 
for the true—in decking out stale thoughts with a fresh 


outer garment of words—in enforcing a conclusion without 
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having tested the premisses. This takes up the arts of the 
lawyer into the philosopher’s or the teacher’s chair; it 
covers its ignorance with a cloak of verbosity; it will never 
confess there is anything it does not know. This most 
truly keeps the key of knowledge, and will neither enter 
in itself nor let other men come in. It speaks things 
which it does not feel; its utterances come from the fancy, 
and not from the heart; its pictures are not taken from 
nature ; its metaphors are unnecessary ; its pathos is hollow. 
If language be looked on as not separate from thought, but 
identical with it, then is rhetoric false thought, as opposed 
to true. There are, no doubt, various degrees and stages of 
rhetorical falsehood. The lightest kind is that which con- 
sists in some slight exaggeration in a word or an expression. 
This often takes place in cases where a speaker or writer fully 
and sincerely believes the general import of what he is 
asserting ; but in setting forth the separate parts he allows 
himself to quit the stern simplicity of what he actually feels. 
Again, when a foregone conclusion has lost its freshness, 
rhetoric is called in in the hope of enlivening it. The most 
flagrant rhetorical falsity would, of course, consist in the 
advocacy of propositions which the speaker not only did not 
believe (in the sense of not feeling or realising them), but 
absolutely disbelieved. As men are not fiends, this is ex- 
tremely rare. Rhetoric usually juggles the mind of the 
speaker as well as of his audience. It takes off the atten- 
tion of both from examining the truth. It is, for the most 
part, well-meaning, and is much rather a defender than an 
impugner of the common orthodox opinions. Hence it was 
that Plato defined rhetoric to be a trick of flattering the 
populace. Hence, also, he said that the Sophists studied 
the humours of society, as one might study the temper of a 
wild beast. Inthe practice of the Sophists, Plato saw Rhe- 
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toric and Sophistry* identical. Sophistry consisted in sub- 
stituting rhetoric for philosophy, words for thoughts (év rots 
dvopact copifovras Kal ov« év Tots vonuact, Xen. Oyneget. l.c.). 
With Plato, philosophy was a higher kind of poetry, in 
which reason and imagination both found their scope. With 
the Sophists, it was an harangue (éiSec&s) upon any given 
subject, with figures and periods to catch applause. Ari- 
stotle, indeed, was enabled afterwards to look at rhetoric in 
a mere abstract way, as the art of composition, and so to 
separate the Rhetorician from the Sophist, since it was not 
necessary that Rhetoric should be used in a Sophistica] spirit. 
But Plato always regards Rhetoric as a false impulse in 
human thought; he always considers it in the concrete, 
and never as a mere instrument to be used and abused. 
And that the rhetorical spirit is a reality, attaching itself 
above all to the highest subjects, to philosophy and religion, 
and, like the ‘ bloom of decay,’ luxuriantly overgrowing them, 
—this the experience of all ages and of every thinking man 
can testify. 

But hollow rhetoric is not the only feature of Sophistry, 
either according to modern acceptation, or in the pictures 
drawn by Plato. An even more prominent association con- 
nected with it is—fallacious reasoning. From the original 
meaning of the word codifecOar, ‘to devise cleverly,— 
‘sophism ’ naturally stands for a trick in language or thought, 
and Sophistry becomes identical with paralogism used for a 
dishonest purpose. But this is not merely an association 
derived from etymology. Plato and Aristotle both directly 
accuse the Greek ‘ Sophists,’ or professional teachers, of the 
practice of consciously using fallacious arguments to suit 


their own purposes. It has of late been ingeniously dis- 
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covered and pointed out‘ that at a particular point a 
change comes over the spirit of Plato’s treatment of Sophists, 
that the dialogues in which the Sophists are mentioned 
fall into two groups, ‘and that in each of these the being 
called Sophist exhibits a strongly marked character, so dif- 
ferent from that of his homonym in the other group, that if 
they had not been called by the same name, no reader would 
have dreamt of identifying them. 

The earlier group of dialogues consists of Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and Republic, in which the great characteristics 
attributed to the leading Sophists, who are introduced 
as dramatis persone (Protagoras, Polus, Hippias, Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus), are—their wordiness, their habit of declaim- 
ing and making long speeches, their ignorance of the art of 
argumentation, their inability to discuss a subject by means 
of short questions and answers. These personages, widely 
differing in many important points, both of doctrine and 
attitude, are represented as having one thing in common, 
which may be represented positively as a rhetorical and 
declamatory tendency, and negatively as an incapacity for 
close reasoning. In Meno, in which the Sophists are men- 
tioned and half-defended against Anytus, Socrates alludes to 
the Eristics (p. 75 D) as if a distinct class from the Sophists 
and by no means identical with them. But when we come 
to the second group of dialogues, consisting of Huthydemus, 
Sophistes, and Thecetetus, a great change is observable, for 
the Sophists are now represented as the practitioners of 
perverse. dialectic, as putting captious questions to people 
and inveigling them into contradictions by means of verbal 
quibbles, as professors of the art of épeatixn. In Euthydemus 
two Sophists are represented as practising this art on an 





4. By Mr. H. Sidgwick in the Journal of Philology, vol. iv. p. 294 sqq. 
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ingenuous youth, who is rescued from their clutches by 
Socrates. In Sophistes the Sophist, with his short questions 
and answers, is expressly contrasted with both the statesman 
and the Rhetorician. In Thecetetus (p. 154 E) the adverb 
cogiotixas* is used summarily to designate the method of 
captious Eristic, which has no regard to truth, but only to 
victory, as opposed to honest Dialectic, whose object is the 
discovery of truth. 

There appears, then, to have been a strongly marked 
change of front in Plato’s attack on the Sophists. The 
only difficulty in explaining this arises from the doubt 
whether Huthydemus was not one of the earlier dialogues 
of Plato (as indeed it is generally supposed to have been). 
Mr. Sidgwick, however, thinks that from the nature of its 
contents it may be placed in chronological juxtaposition 
with Sophistes. 

However this may be, the difference in view between 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Republic, on the one hand, and 
Euthydemus and Sophistes, on the other hand, seems to 
point to an historical change that occurred in the character- 
istics of the Greek Sophists. While the early and greater 
Sophists were mainly rhetoricians and declaimers, the later 
Sophists, those of the fourth century B.C., were mainly eristics, 
or perverse dialecticians. Mr. Sidgwick is of opinion that 
this arose from the example of the Socratic mode of dis- 
putation—that Socrates, by showing his triumphant elenchus, 
or refutation of opinions and conclusions which he consi- 
dered unsound, is responsible for the sophistici elencht, or 
fallacies, those unfair arguments which Aristotle tells us 
were used with the view of astounding the listener, in order 


that out of this triumph reputation, and out of reputation 
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gain, might accrue ; *° in short, that Socrates was the father 
of Eristic in all its forms. This is an interesting suggestion, 
and a certain amount of acceptance must be accorded to it. 
Doubtless in the half-century which succeeded the death of 
Socrates a very great impulse was given in Athens to the 
practice of Dialectic, and thence of Eristic. This appears 
in the post-Socratic philosophical schools; in the captious 
arguments invented by the Megarians; in the Platonic 
Dialogues themselves, which are composed throughout on 
a dialectical, often on an eristical, basis. But. still more 
this tendency must have manifested itself in Athenian 
society, as we learn from the Topics of Aristotle, which 
work was written in order to give rules for the intellectual 
game of Dialectic, as practised at Athens.“7 Socrates may 
have given the start to this sort of thing; but it just suited 
the lively and intellectual Athenians, and we may conceive 
of them at this period as a society possessed by an insatiate 
appetite for discussion and controversy, whether with a view 
to truth or to mere victory over an opponent. The Sophists 
were always rather the creatures than the creators of their 
age; and as in the fifth century they followed the impulse of 
the times, and became rhetoricians, and in some cases made 
contributions to Rhetoric and its subsidiary arts, so in the 
fourth century they appear merrily swimming with the tide 
of Dialectic, and drawing profit to themselves out of it,— 
working out the possibilities of Eristic, and inventing their 
own fallacious refutations to match the elenchus of Socrates. 
Their procedure was caricatured by Plato in the Huthy- 


demus, but Aristotle gravely assures us as a matter of fact 
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that the kind of fallacies therein represented were habitually 
employed by the Sophists.“4 As, collected and analysed 
by Aristotle, these Sophistical Refutations may claim the 
honour of having well-nigh exhausted the possibilities of 
error in human reasoning. Modern logicians have hardly 
been able to add any new fallacies to the list. 

Aristotle says that ‘Plato gave no bad definition of 
Sophistry in making it to be concerned with the non-exist- 
ent. For the arguments of almost all the Sophists may be 
said to be concerned with the accidental (i.e. that which 
has no absolute existence); as, for instance, their question 
whether Coriscus, the musician, is the same as plain Coris- 
cus; whether, by becoming musical, one absolutely comes 
into being,’ &c. (Metaphys. v. ii. 4). Plato had said (So- 
phist, p. 254 A), that ‘while the philosopher is ever de- 
voted to the idea of the absolutely existent, and thus lives 
in a region which is dark from excess of light, the Sophist, 
on the other hand, takes refuge in the murky region of the 
non-existent.’ This ‘non-existent’ was, as Aristotle ex- 
plained it, the sphere of the accidental, the conditional, the 
relative, as contrasted with absolute being. Elsewhere we 
find that it was a trick of the Sophists to avail themselves 
of a traditional piece of dialectic ‘older than Protagoras,’ 
and to argue that to speak falsely was impossible, for that 
would be no less than uttering the non-existent, whereas the 
non-existent has no existence in any sense whatever, and 
therefore to conceive or utter it is impossible (Huthydem. 
pp. 284-286). Plato maintains against this argument, and 
against the doctrines of the Eleatics, that in some sense 


‘ not-being’ has an existence. We see then that to set the 
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relative meaning of a word against its absolute significa- 
tion, to play off the accidental against the essential, formed 
a main part of the ‘ Hristic’ art. 

The view here taken, then, is that while it is true that 
Eristic was only fully developed by the post-Socratic Sophists, 
it was not derived by them at first hand from Socrates him- 
self, but came to them through the active dialectic tenden- 
cies now spread throughout society, which tendencies they, 
as professors of the art of disputation, restless in intellect 
and without earnestness about consequences, appear certainly 
to have perverted. The birth and prevalence of fancy no 
doubt gave birth to a sounder logic, which was necessary as 
a counteraction to the Sophists, and which their clever ma- 
nipulation of language suggested. Thus, historically, their 
vicious practice was advantageous, though this can hardly be 
reckoned to them as a merit. Independently of the valuable 
distinction drawn by Mr. Sidgwick between the character- 
istics of the first and second generation of Sophists, we may 
still ask whether a certain bias towards fallacy did not ex- 
hibit itself even in the first and most eminent members of 
this profession. Mr. Sidgwick argues justly that Protagoras 
can hardly have been, as Diogenes Laertius suggests, the 
inventor of Eristic, else Plato would never have represented 
him as a perfect child in anything like close dialectic argu- 
ment. But on the other hand, when we read of the boast of 
Protagoras (76 Ilpwrayépou érdyyedua) that ‘he could make 
the worse cause the better, which Aristotle says that men 
were indignant at, and when we read of the devices of 
Gorgias (mentioned above, p. 126), we can hardly exonerate 
the rhetoric even of these worthies from being too facile in 
the direction of not unconscious fallacy. 

Grote repeatedly, and rightly, argues that the Sophists 
were not a philosophical sect, and had no common philo- 
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sophical doctrines. Yet the two most eminent among those 
who first. consented to espouse the profession and to accept the 
name of Sophists, had been beforehand not inconsiderable 
philosophers, and as such had each their respective connec- 
tion with previous schools of philosophy. Thus Sophistry 
may be said to have had a philosophical pedigree of its own. 
As represented in the persons of the two most eminent 
Sophists, it sprang almost simultaneously from the north and 
the south. Also it may be said to have derived its origin more 
or less immediately from two directly opposite schools of 
previous thinkers. Protagoras of Abdera starts from the 
principle of Heraclitus that all is becoming; Gorgias of 
Leontium took up the Eleatic principle of absolute unity. 
Both Protagoras and Gorgias may be considered to have held 
their character as philosophers in some measure distinct 
from their professional character as rhetoricians and teachers, 
and yet the results of their philosophising coloured their 
teaching. The philosophy of the two can never be said to 
have amalgamated, and yet it exhibits a common element. 
An accurate statement of the doctrine of Protagoras appears 
in the Thecetetus of Plato, which is intended to refute 
it, but which at the same time treats its author with 
all respect. We see at once that it was a profound doctrine, 
and of the greatest importance as a ‘moment’ in philosophy. 
Heraclitus had said that all is motion, or becoming,—Pro- 
tagoras analyses this becoming into its two sides, the active 
and the passive, in other words the objective and subjective. 
Nothing exists absolutely, things attain an existence by 
coming in contact with and acting on an organ of sensation, 
that is, a subject. Thus all existence is merely relative, and 
depends in each case on a relation to the individual perci- 
pient ; and therefore ‘man is the measure of all things, of the 
existent that they exist, and of things non-existent that they 
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do not exist.’ This proposition on the one hand contains 
the germ of all philosophy, on the other hand it renders philo- 
sophy impossible by reducing all knowledge and existence 
to mere sensation. It contains the germ of all philosophy 
by asserting that all knowledge, and therefore all existence, 
as far as we can conceive it, consists in the relation between 
an object and a subject, that every object implies a subject 
and every subject an object. This cannot be gainsaid, and 
it is in short one of the main purposes of philosophy to lift 
men out of their common unreflecting belief in the absolute 
existence of external objects into so much idealism as this. 
But the principle of Protagoras falls short in its misconcep- 
tion and too great limiting of the subjective side of exist- 
ence. Objects exist only in relation to a subject, but not 
necessarily in relation to individual perceptions. If indivi- 
dual perception is the measure of all things, the same object 
will be capable of contradictory qualities at the same moment 
according as it appears different to different individuals; 
a thing can then be and not be at the same time; the dis- 
tinction between true and false will be done away; even 
denial (avTiAéyerv) must cease. Protagoras acknowledged 
these results; he said,‘ What appears true to a person is 
true to him. I cannot call it false, I can only endeavour to 
make his perceptions, not truer but better, i.e. such as are 
more expedient for him to entertain.’ 

Man is indeed the measure of all things, not the in- 
dividual man with his changeable and erring perceptions, 
but the universal reason of man, manifesting itself more or 
less distinctly in the deepest intuitions of those who are pure 
and wise, and who attain most nearly to the truth. The 
principle of Protagoras, by calling attention to the subjec- 
tive side of knowledge, led the way to what has been called 
‘ critical ’ philosophy, to a critic of cognition itself; and this 
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was a great advance upon former systems, which regarded 
knowledge and existence too much ag if absolutely objective. 
But Protagoras himself rested in sensationalism, and becom- 
ing from his own system sceptical about truth altogether, he 
seems to have returned (as above mentioned) to mere prin- 
ciples of expediency. His sensational theory and his scep- 
ticism about knowledge are not to be regarded as Sophistical, 
in the Platonic sense of the word. But with this sceptical 
foundation to all theories, to commence teaching virtue; to 
have thus reduced virtue to a matter of expediency for daily 
life-—to have combined such acute penetration with so little 
moral or scientific earnestness—after exploding philosophy 
to have fallen back upon popular and prudential Ethics— 
this indeed was to exhibit many of the essential features of 
that Sophistry against which Plato directed all his strength. 
We see traces of the same spirit—of acute and active intel- 
lect combined with a certain trifling and unreality upon the 
gravest subjects—in the well-known sentence of Protagoras 
on the gods: ‘ Respecting the gods, I neither know whether 
they exist or do not exist; for there is much that hinders 
this knowledge, namely, the obscurity of the subject, and the 
shortness of human life.’4° _ This scepticism, as far as we can 
conjecture its tendency, does not consist in denying the 
Grecian Polytheism in order to substitute in its place some 
deeper conception. It cannot, therefore, be considered 
parallel to the philosophical contempt of Xenophanes and 
others for the fables of Paganism. Protagoras despairs of a 
theology, and proclaims his despair, and falls back upon 


practical success. 


The celebrated thesis of Gorgias, which formed the sub- 
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ject of his book ‘On Nature, or the Non-existent,’ and of 
which a sketch is preserved in the Peripatetic treatise, called 
Aristotle’s, De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgid, and also in 
Sextus Empiricus (ad Math. vi. 65), is one of the most 
startling utterances of antiquity. It consists of three pro- 
positions. (1) Nothing exists. (2) If it does exist, it cannot 
be known. (3) If it can be known, it cannot be communi- 
cated.°° The extravagant character of this position was de- 
nounced by Isocrates in the opening of his Helen. He is 
speaking of the inveterate habit of defending paradoxes 
which had so long prevailed, and he asks, ‘Who is so behind- 
hand (6yipabys) as not to know that Protagoras and the 
Sophists of that time left us compositions of the kind I have 
named, and even more vexatious? for how could anyone 
surpass the audacity of Gorgias, who dared to say that 
nothing of existing things exists?’ Isocrates adds to the 
name of Gorgias, those of Zeno and Melissus; he had before 
specified as ridiculous paradoxes the theses that ‘it is im- 
possible to speak falsehood ’—that ‘it is impossible to deny’ 
—that ‘all virtue is one —that ‘virtue is a science.’ Else- 
where (De Permutat. § 268), he mentions as the ‘theories of 
the old Sophists,’ that ‘the number of existences was, accord- 
ing to Empedocles, four; according to Ion, three; according 
to Alemzon, two; according to Parmenides and Melissus, 
one; according to Gorgias, absolutely none.’ We see then 
that the point of view which Isocrates takes is that of so- 
called common sense and practical life—that he declines to 
enter upon philosophical questions at all. He regards the 
absolute Nihilism of Gorgias as belonging to the same sphere 
of thought, only a more flagrant development of it, as the 


doctrine, ‘all virtue is a science.’ It is always easy to set 
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aside philosophical views as repugnant to common sense, as 
mere subtleties and useless paradoxes. But if we enter on 
philosophy at all, we must accept the dialectic of the reason. 
The difficulties into which it may lead us must not be rejected 
as subtleties, but acknowledged, and if possible reconciled 
with the views of common sense. 

Philosophy, before Gorgias, had been occupied with an 
abstract conception of Being, whether as One or Many. The 
dialectic of the Eleatics had been directed to establish, against 
all testimony of the senses, that the only existence possible is 
one immutable Being. On the other hand, the Ionics main- 
tained the plurality of existences; and Heraclitus especially 
held the exact contrary to the Eleatic view, that there was 
no permanence or unity, but all was plurality and becoming. 
The dialectic of Gorgias coming in here explodes all philo- 
sophy by a demonstration that ‘ nothing exists.’ This part 
of his position he appears to have maintained by bringing 
Eleatic arguments against the Ionic hypothesis, and Ionic 
arguments against the Eleatic hypothesis. ‘If there is 
existence (e/ 8 gors), it must be either Not-being or Being. 
It cannot be Not-being, else Being will be identical with 
Not-being. It cannot be Being, for then it must be either 
One or Many, either created or uncreated. It cannot be One, 
for One implies divisibility, ic. plurality. It cannot be 
Many, for the Many is based upon the unit of which it is 
only the repetition, and is so essentially One. Again, it can- 
not be created, for it must either be created out of the 
existent or the non-existent. It cannot be the former, else 
it would have existed already. It cannot be the latter, for 
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nothing can come from the non-existent. Nor can it be 
Uncreate, for that implies its being Infinite, and the Infinite 
can have no existence in space.’ These arguments are not 
to be looked at as a mere wanton sporting with words. 
Rather they contain a very penetrating insight into some of 
the difficulties which beset the most abstract view of exist- 
ence. The same difficulties have been felt by other philo- 
sophers; thus, in the Parmenides of Plato, great obstacles 
have been set forth to considering existence either as One or 
as Many. And Kant represents it as one of the antinomies 
of the reason, that the world can neither be conceived of as 
without a beginning, nor as having had a beginning. No 
blame can possibly attach to Gorgias for these speculations, 
nor for the conclusions to which they led. Plato himself, in 
the Parmenides (p. 135 D), urges and exhorts the young 
philosopher to follow out this sort of dialectic. ‘ You should 
exercise yourself while yet young,’ says Parmenides to 
Socrates, ‘in that which the world calls waste of time (rijs 
Soxovons aypyatou eivat Kal Kadovpévns vd TOV TOO 
adorecylas), else truth will escape you.’ What, then, is this 
method? It consists in the following out of contrary hypo- 
theses, the one and the many, the like and the unlike, 
motion, rest, creation, destruction; not only supposing the 
existence of each of these separate ideas, but afterwards also 
their non-existence ; follow out the consequences in each 
case, and see what comes of the antinomy. All praise, then, 
is due to Gorgias, from Plato’s point of view, for his strin- 
gent dialectic. To the popular mind, such reasonings appear 
absurd or repugnant. But the philosopher is only stimu- 
lated by them to seek for a higher ground of vision, whence 
these seeming contradictions and difficulties may be seen to 
be reconciled. We can only regret that we do not possess 


the entire work of Gorgias, in order to know more accurately 
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its exact purpose; whether his arguments were meant to 
have a universal validity, or whether they were only relative 
to the Ionic and Eleatic philosophies. The latter would 
seem to be actually the case, whatever was meant by the 
author himself; for the destructive arguments of Gorgias, 
while they are of force against previous philosophy, do not 
touch the universe of Plato, in which there was a synthesis 
of the one and the many, of being and not-being. 

The two remaining theses of Gorgias—that being if exist- 
ent could not be known, and if known could not be com- 
municated—contain the strongest form of that subjective 
idealism afterwards repeated by Kant. They place an im- 
passable gulf between things in themselves and the human 
mind. We can never know things in themselves; all we 
know is our thought, and the thought is not the thing. Still 
less could we communicate them to others, for by what 
organs could we communicate things in themselves? How 
by speech could we convey even the visible? In this part of 
the dialectic of Gorgias we trace an affinity to the doctrines 
of Protagoras. They each exhibit a tendency to a disbelief 
in the possibility of attaining truth. The scepticism, how- 
ever, does not constitute Sophistry. It was not peculiar to 
the Sophists, but is a characteristic universally of the close 
of the Pre-Socratic era of philosophy. Aristotle speaks 
against it very strongly, but he does not call it Sophistry, he 
attributes it to several great names (Metaphys. m1. c. iv.-v.). 
After arguing against the saying of Protagoras, he mentions 
that Democritus said ‘there is no truth, or it is beyond our 
finding’ (Anpoxpitos yé now Hrot obOev sivas adybes 1) Hytv 
y’ ddndov); that Empedocles said ‘ thought changes accord- 
ing as men change ;’ that Parmenides said in the same way, 
‘thought depends on our physical state ;’ that Anaxagoras 


said ‘things are according as men conceive them.’ Aristotle 
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remarks, ‘It is surely an evil case, if those who have 
attained truth most, as loving it best, and seeking it most 
ardently, hold these opinions. It is enough to make one 
despair of attempting philosophy. It makes the search after 
truth a mere wild-goose chase. The cause of these opinions 
is that men, while speculating on existence, have considered 
the sensible world to be the only real existence. And this 
latter is full of what is uncertain and merely conditional’ 
(Metaphys. 11. v. 15, 16). Sophistry then is not constituted 
by any theories of cognition or existence. It consists in a 
certain spirit, in a particular purpose with which philosophy, 
or the pretence of philosophy, is followed. ‘Sophistry and 
dialectic,’ says Aristotle, ‘are conversant with the same 
matter as philosophy, but philosophy differs from both the 
others; from the one in the manner of its procedure, the 
other in the purpose which guides its life. Dialectic is ten- 
tative about those subjects on which philosophy is conclusive, 
and Sophistry is a pretence, and not a reality.’ ? 

No other members of the Sophistic profession, so far as 
we know, dealt with metaphysical questions. They were 
rhetoricians, grammarians, teachers of mathematics and of 
what was then known of physical science, teachers of music, 
teachers of virtue and of politics, and of the art of success in 
citizen-life, dialecticians, disputants, and experimenters in 
logic. But it was one of Plato’s chief grounds of complaint 
against them that, while they were by their professional 
procedure brought into contact with so many of the higher 
subjects,—they were not philosophers. 

We now come to that which is, for our present purpose, 
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the most important question with regard to the Sophists,— 
What was their influence upon ethical thought ? In the 
first place, then, they obviously must have affected moral 
ideas in Greece simply by talking very much about them. 
Socrates is commonly spoken of as the first moral philosopher, 
and in the pages of Xenophon we find him constantly dis- 
coursing on moral topics. But as in nature, so in the pro- 
egress of the human mind, nothing is done per saliwm ; that 
which is great and conspicuous in any line is often called 
‘ the first,’ while its precursors are left out of sight, but with- 
out those precursors it would not have come into existence. 
This was in all probability the case with regard to the 
ethical philosophy of Socrates; it was suggested by, and to 
some extent may be considered to have arisen out of, the 
manifold lecturings and disputations of the Sophists. We 
do not gather from Xenophon that there was any marked 
antagonism or polemic between the real Socrates and the 
whole profession of the Sophists of his day. It is only the 
dramatic Socrates of Plato’s fancy that is used as the vehicle 
of Plato’s own disapprobation of certain tendencies which he 
considered to have been manifested by the profession. But 
the historicai Socrates is represented by Xenophon as adopting 
and using a discourse of Prodicus; and great as may be the 
differences which to the philosophic eye reveal themselves 
between the essential spirit of Socrates and that of the 
Sophists, to the uncritical eyes of most of his contemporaries 
Socrates doubtless appeared undistinguishable from the other 
professional talkers on virtue, except by the one circumstance 
that he did not accept fees. Thus it was only natural that 
Aristophanes should, uncritically, include Socrates in what 
was with him a very wide class of persons, and should couple 
Socrates and Prodicus together as chief ‘in wisdom and 


gnomic thought, of the transcendental Sophists of the day.’ 
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The historical Socrates had really much in common with the 
Sophists ; he is the leading figure in a new era of conscious 
morality which they had gradually inaugurated. 

The very first characteristic that is predicated of the 
Sophists by Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato is, that they 
‘ undertook to teach virtue.’ To this rule, however, Gorgias 
was an exception. Meno, in Plato’s dialogue, praises him 
‘because he was never heard to make any pretence of the 
kind, but used to ridicule those who made it,—he himself 
thought that men ought to be made clever in speaking.’ 
Socrates on this asks Meno, ‘ What, don’t you then really 
think that the Sophists can teach virtue?’ to which Meno 
replies, ‘I know not what to say, Socrates, for I feel like 
most men on this question. Sometimes I think that they 
can teach it, and sometimes that they cannot.’ (Men. p. 95 C.) 
A nearer definition of what this ‘teaching virtue’ meant is 
put into the mouth of Protagoras, who boasts (Plato, Protag. 
p- 318 E) that ‘he will not mock those who come to him by 
teaching them mere specialities against their will, as the 
other Sophists do, such as dialectic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music. They shall learn from him nothing except what they 
came to be taught. His teaching will be, good counsel, both 
about a man’s own affairs, how best to govern his own family, 
and also about the affairs of the State, how most ably to 
administer and to speak about State matters.’ Socrates says, 
‘You appear to me to mean the art of Politics, and to 
undertake to make men good citizens.’ ‘This is just what I 
undertake,’ says Protagoras. To attempt to discover in this 
proposal anything insidious or subversive of morality would 
be quite absurd. Protagoras is represented by Plato through- 
out the dialogue as exhibiting an elevated standard of moral 
feelings. Thus he repudiates with contempt the doctrine 
that injustice can ever be good sense (p. 333 C), and from 
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grounds of cautious morality he declines to admit that the 
pleasant is identical with the good (p..351 D). There is little 
reason to doubt that Protagoras may have conveyed to those 
who sought his instructions much prudent advice, and many 
shrewd maxims on the conduct of life and on the art of 
dealing with men in public and private relations. Of the 
hortatory morality of the Sophist, we have further means 
of forming a judgment from the celebrated composition 
(Sdyypappa) of Prodicus, commonly called ‘The Choice of 
Hercules.’ It is preserved for us by Xenophon (Memorab. 
11. i. 21-34), who represents it as being quoted by Socrates 
with a view of enforcing the advantages of temperance and 
virtue. It was the most popular of the declamations of 
Prodicus (é7rep 6%) kat mrelorous érideixvuTat), and has since 
constantly found a place in books of elegant extracts and 
moral lessons. It would be easy to criticise and find fault 
with this fable. It does not adequately represent the real 
trial and difficulty of life. If, at the period of transition from 
boyhood to youth (é7rel 2 waidwv eis HBnv @pyoro), one might 
go forth to a place of retirement (¢£eA ova els yovylav Kabh- 
o@at), and there see presented Vice and Virtue, the one 
meretricious in dress and form, the other beautiful, and 
dignified, and noble; and if, when Vice had opened her 
alluring offers, Virtue immediately exposed their hollowness, 
substituting her own far higher and greater promises of 
good; and if, there and then, one might choose once for all 
between the two, who is there that would hesitate a moment 
to accept the guidance of Virtue? It may be said almost 
universally that all youths aspire after what is good. If it 
depended on a choice made once for all at the opening of life, 
all men would be virtuous. But man’s moral life consists in 
a struggle in detail; and this the figure of Prodicus fails to 
represent. 
VOL. I. L 
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Again, parables of this kind never adequately represent, 
in all its complexity, the moral truth which they are in- 
tended to convey. The ‘Choice of Hercules’ would make it 
appear as if the allurements of vice were exterior to us, as if 
‘Hercules’ had merely to select, to the best of his judg- 
ment, between two external objects offered to him. But this 
leaves out of consideration the enemy within the camp, the 
evOjparov avTov mentioned by Aristotle (Hth. mi. i. 11), the 
fact that temptation is in ourselves, and consists in our own 
nature, which does not leave us free to make cool judgments 
and to act upon them. All such psychological refinements 
had, however to be developed later. 

Several parts of the exhortation which Prodicus puts into 
the mouth of Virtue are full of merit; a noble perseverance 
and manliness of character are inculcated; and in the de- 
nunciation of vice the following fine sentence occurs: ‘ You 
never hear that which is the sweetest sound of all, self- 
approbation ; and that which is the fairest of all sights you 
never see, a good deed done by yourself!’ There is some- 
thing rather rhetorical in the complexion of this discourse, 
even as it is given by the Socrates of Xenophon, and he con- 
cludes it by saying, ‘ Prodicus dressed up his thoughts in far 
more splendid language than I have used at present.’ But 
against the moral orthodoxy of the piece not a word can be 
said, and we may safely assert, that had all the discourses of 
the Sophists been of this character, they would not have 
fallen into such general bad repute as teachers. 

Plato never represents the Sophists as teaching lax 
morality to their disciples. He does not make sophistry to 
consist in the holding wicked opinions; on the contrary, he 
represents it as only too orthodox in general, but capable 
occasionally of giving utterance to immoral paradoxes for the 


sake of vanity. Sophistry rather tampers and trifles with 
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the moral convictions than directly attacks them. It is 
easy to see how this came about. Greece was now full of 
men professing to ‘teach virtue.’ They were ingenious, ac- 
complished, rivals to each other, above all things desirous of 
attracting attention. Their talk was on a trite subject, on 
which it was necessary to say something new. The proce- 
dure of the Sophists was twofold, either it was rhetorical 
or dialectical. They either (1) tricked out the praises of 
justice and virtue with citations from the old poets, with’ 
ornaments of language, and with allegories and personifica- 
tions. Of this latter kind of discourse we have a specimen 
in the ‘Choice of Hercules,’ and again we have the sketch or 
skeleton of a moral declamation which Hippias, in Plato’s 
dialogue (Hipp. Major, p. 286), says he has delivered with 
great success, and is about to deliver again. The framework 
is simple enough. Neoptolemus, after the fall of Troy, is 
supposed to have asked Nestor’s advice for his future conduct. 
Nestor replies by suggesting many noble maxims. ‘’Tis a 
fine piece,’ says Hippias complacently, ‘ well arranged, espe- 
cially in the matter of the language.’ Such like composi- 
tions of the Sophists form a sort of parallel to the popular 
preaching of the present day. Or else (2) they gave an 
idea of their own power and subtlety, by skirmishes of lan- 
guage, by opening up new points of view with regard to 
‘common every-day duties, and making the old notions 
appear strangely inverted. All the while that they thus 
argued, no doubt they professed to be maintaining a mere 
logomachy. But to an intellectual people like the Greeks 
there would be something irresistibly fascinating in this new 
mental exercitation. Aristophanes represents the conserva- 
tive abhorrence which this new spirit awakened. He depicts 
in a caricature a new kind of education in which everything 
is sophisticated, that is, tampered with by the intellect. A 
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sort of casuistry must have been fostered throughout Greece 
by various concurrent causes; by the drama, which repre- 
sented, as for instance in the Antigone, a conflict of opposing 
duties ; by the law courts, in which it was constantly endea- 
voured to ‘ make the worse side seem the better ;’ and lastly, 
as we have seen, by the Sophists, who, in discoursing on the 
duties of the citizen, did not refrain from showing that there 
was a point of view from which ‘the law’ appeared a mere 
convention, while ‘natural right’ might be distinguished 
from it. 

To be able to view a conception from opposite points of 
sight; to see the unsatisfactoriness of common notions; to 
feel the difficulties which attach to all grave questions—these 
are the first stages preparatory to obtaining a wise, settled, 
and philosophical conviction. Thus far the dialectic of the 
Sophists and that of Socrates coincide. But the Sophists went 
no further than these first steps; the positive side of their 
teaching consisted in returning to the common views for 
the sake of expediency. That there is danger incurred by 
the dialectical process, in its first negative and destructive 
stages, no one has felt more strongly than Plato. He wishes, 
in his Republic, that dialectic, as a part of education, may be 
deferred till after thirty, because ‘so much mischief attaches 
to it,’ because ‘itis infected with lawlessness.’ ‘As a suppo- 
sititious child having grown up to youth, reverencing those 
whom he thought to be his parents, when he finds out he is. 
no child of theirs, ceases his respect for them and gives him- 
self up to his riotous companions ; so it is with the young 
mind under the influence of dialectic. There are certain 
dogmas relating to what is just and right, in which we have 
been brought up from childhood—obeying and reverencing 
them. Other opinions recommending pleasure and licence 


we resist, out of respect for the old hereditary maxims. Well, 
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then, a question comes before a man; he is asked, what is 
the right ? He gives some such answef as he has been taught, 
but is straightway refuted. He tries again and is again 
refuted. And when this has happened pretty often, he is 
reduced to the opinion, that nothing is more right than 
wrong; and in the same way it happens about the just and 
the good and all that he before held in reverence. On this, 
naturally enough, he abandons his allegiance to the old 
principles and takes up with those that he before resisted, 
and so from a good citizen he becomes lawless’ (Repub. 
PP. 537, 538). It is obvious that the process of dialectic here 
described consists in nothing more than starting the diffi- 
culties, in other words, stating the question of morals. Plato 
does not here attribute antinomian conclusions to the teachers 
of dialectic ; he speaks of the disciple himself drawing these, 
from a sort of impatience, having become dissatisfied with 
his old moral ideas, and not waiting to substitute deeper 
ones. 

Throughout his dialogues Plato does not attribute lax or 
paradoxical sentiments to the greater Sophists; he puts these 
in the mouths of their pupils, such as Callicles, the pupil of 
Gorgias, or of the inferior and less dignified Sophists, as 
Thrasymachus. Sophistry consists for the most part in out- 
ward conformity, with a scepticism at the core ; hence it tends 
to break out and result occasionally in paradoxical morality, 
which it is far from holding consistently as a system. We 
shall have quite failed to appreciate the true nature of 
Sophistry, if we miss perceiving that the most sophistical 
thing about it is its chameleon-like character. One of the 
most celebrated ‘ points of view’ of the Sophists was the 
opposition between nature and convention. Aristotle speaks 
of this opposition in a way which represents it to have been 


in use among them merely as a mode of arguing, not as a 
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definite opinion about morals. He says (Sophist. Elench. 
xii. 6), ‘The topic most in vogue for reducing your adversary 
to admit paradoxes is that which Callicles is described in the 
Gorgias as making use of, and which was a universal mode 
of arguing with the ancients,—namely, the opposition of 
“nature” and “convention;” for these are maintained to be 
contraries, and thus justice is right according to convention, 
but not according to nature. Hence they say, when a man 
is speaking with reference to nature, you should meet him 
with conventional considerations ; when he means “ conven- 
tionally,” you should twist round the point of view to 
“naturally.” In both ways you make him utter paradoxes. 
Now by ‘ naturally” they meant the true, by “ conven- 
tionally ” what seems true to the many.’ Who was the first 
author of this opposition is uncertain. Turning from the 
Sophists to the philosophers, we find the saying attributed to 
Archelaus (Diog. Laert. 1m. 16), ‘That the just and the base 
exist not by nature, but by convention.’ ** This Archelaus 
was the last of the Ionic philosophers, said to be the disciple 
of Anaxagoras and the master of Socrates. ‘He was called 
the Physical Philosopher,’ says Diogenes, ‘ because Physics 
ended with him, Socrates having introduced Ethics. But he, 
too, seems to have handled Ethics. For he philosophised on 
laws, and on the right and the just; and Socrates succeeding 
him, because he carried out these investigations, got the 
credit of having started them.’ About the same period 
Democritus is recorded to have held that ‘the institutions 
of society are human creations, while the void and the atoms 
exist by nature.’®* He also said, that the perceptions of 


sweet and bitter, warm and cold, were vou@, that is, what we 
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should call ‘ subjective.’ These reflections indicate the first 
dawn of Ethics. They show that philosophy has now come 
to recognise a new sphere; beyond and distinct from the 
eternal laws of being there is the phenomenon of human 
society, with its ideas and institutions. The first glance at 
these sees in them only the variable as contrasted with the 
permanent, mere convention as opposed to nature. Ethics 
at its outset by no means commences with questions about 
the individual. It separates ‘society’ from ‘nature,’ as its 
first distinction. ‘This was because in Greece the man was 
so much merged into the citizen; even Aristotle says ‘ the 
State is prior to the individual ;’ the individual has no mean- 
ing except as a member of the State. It is a subsequent step 
to separate the individual from society: first sophistically, 
for the sake of introducing an arbitrary theory of morals; 
at last, philosophically, to show that right is only valid when 
acknowledged by the individual consciousness, but at the 
same time that the broad distinctions of right and wrong 
are more objective and permanent than anything else, more 
absolutely to be believed in than even the logic of the 
intellect. 

Looking at the Sophists rather as the promulgators than 
as the inventors of this opposition between dicvs and vopos, 
we see it applied in the person of Callicles, their sup- 
posed pupil (Gorgias, pp. 483, 484), to support crude, para- 
doxical, and anti-social doctrines ; to maintain that nature’s 
right is might, while society’s right (which is unnatural, and 
forced upon us for the benefit of the weak) is justice and 
obedience to the laws. It is a carrying out of exactly the 
same point of view, to say, as Thrasymachus is made to do in 
the Republic of Plato (p. 338 C), that justice is ‘the advantage 
of the stronger.’ This position is there treated as a mere 
piece of ‘ Eristic.’ It is met by arguments that are themselves 
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partly captious and sophistical. These applications of the 
principle are of course dramatic and imaginary in Plato’s 
pages, but we may fairly conceive them analogous to what 
was occasionally heard uttered in Athenian society. Another 
ethical topic with which the Sophists would be sure to deal 
was the question, What is the chief good? We have before 
observed that this was a leading idea in the early stages of 
Grecian morals. In the discourses of the Sophists various 
accounts would be given of the matter. Sometimes, as in the 
fable of Prodicus, happiness, or the chief good, would be 
represented as inseparable from virtue; at other times a rash 
and unscrupulous Sophist, like Polus in the Gorgias of Plato 
(p. 471), would be found to assert that the most enviable lot 
consists in arbitrary power, like that of a tyrant, to follow all 
one’s passions and inclinations. This assertion of arbitrary 
freedom for the individual, though, of course, not consistently 
maintained by the Sophists, was yet one of the characteristics 
of their era. 

We have already incidentally referred to several of 
Aristotle's views of the Sophists and Sophistry. He does 
not, any more than Plato, speak of definite doctrines 
belonging to the Sophists, as if they were a school of 
philosophers with their own metaphysical or ethical creed. 
He speaks repeatedly of their practice, of their method, of 
certain tricks in argument commonly used by them; he 
says (Hth. x. ix. 20) that in their teaching they put Rhetoric 
on a level with Politics; (Rhet. 1. i. 14) that the Sophist 
differs from the Rhetorician in the purpose or aim (77 
mpoatpécet) with which he uses the artifices of Rhetoric; 
(Soph. El. xxxiil. 11) that Sophistry is the near neighbour of 
‘Dialectic; (cb. xi. 5) that it differs from Hristic pure and 
simple in employing fallacy for the purposes of gain. 
These utterances, which in diflerent forms are often repeated, 
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have all the air of being based on or confirmed by inde- 
pendent observation. Aristotle in«all that he says about 
the sophistical spirit no doubt accepts, analyses, and reduces 
to method much that is to be found in the Platonic Dia- 
logues. But it would be against historical evidence to 
consider Aristotle’s statements on this subject to have been 
a mere blind repetition of certain calumnies or hostile cari- 
catures. 

On the whole, then, we must conclude that Grote’s defence 
of the Sophists is good against the too sweeping denuncia- 
tions of them which have often been expressed in modern 
times, and which exaggerate and misrepresent the subtle and 
discriminating pictures drawn by Plato,—but is not good 
against Plato himself, when we read his words aright. Grote 
has made too much of the fact that the word ‘ Sophist’ had 
a twofold meaning, and that in its more general and indeter- 
minate sense it was often applied by the ancients, with a 
shade of sneering, to those who were philosophers and not 
‘ sophists’ in the limited sense of being professional teachers ; 
and that it was so applied even to Socrates, Plato, and Ari- 
stotle themselves. From this it does not follow that there 
was no distinct class of men who were ‘sophists’ in the 
limited sense, or that this class did not exhibit certain 
common characteristics and a certain common spirit. Again, 
because several of the profession were respectable and even 
dignified men, and more like popular preachers than teachers 
of antinomianism, it does not follow that they did not sin 
against philosophy, or that they were worthy of the same 
respect as the philosophers, or that there was nothing in the 
tendencies of their thought against which Plato was right to 
warn his countrymen. The spirit which Plato was the first 
to detect in the professional teachers of Greece, reappears 


under changed conditions in every cultivated age; it re- 
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appears in literature and in the pulpit. Wherever men set 
themselves up as teachers of the highest subjects, and in lieu 
of being devoted to truth for its own sake exhibit a tinge of 
worldly self-interest, there is a reappearance of the ‘ Sophistic’ 
spirit. 

In the relation of the Sophists to society in general, the 
question has been raised, Did they impair the morality of 
Greece ? The answer must be a mixed one. Owing to the 
influence of the Sophists, and also to other causes, thought 
was less simple in Greece at the end of the fifth century than 
it had been at the beginning. Between the age of Pisistratus 
and that of Alcibiades, the fruit of the tree of knowledge had 
been tasted. Men had passed from an unconscious into a 
conscious era. All that double-sidedness with regard to 
questions, which is found throughout the pages of Thucydides, 
and which could not possibly have been written a hundred 
years before, is a specimen of the results of the Sophistical era. 
The age had now become probably both better and worse. It 
was capable of greater good and of greater evil. A character 
like that of Socrates is far nobler than any that a simple 
stage of society is capable of producing. The political decline 
of the Grecian States alone prevented the full development of 
what must be regarded as a higher civilisation. The era of 
the Sophists, then, must be looked upon as a transition 
period in thought—as a necessary, though in itself unhappy, 
step in the progress of the human mind. The subjective side 
of knowledge and thought was now opened. Philosophy fell 
into abeyance for a while, under the scepticism of Protagoras 
and Gorgias, but only to find a new method in Socrates and 
Plato. Ethics had never yet existed as a science. Popular 
moralising and obedience to their laws, was all the Greeks 
had attained to. But now discussions on virtue, on the laws, 


on justice, on happiness, were heard in every corner ; at times 
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rhetorical declamation; and at times subtle difficulties or 
paradoxical theories. If physical philosophy begins in wonder, 
Ethics may be said to have begun in scepticism. The dia- 
lectical overthrow of popular moral notions, begun by the 
Sophists and characteristic of their times, merged into the 
deeper philosophy and constructive method of Socrates. 

III. The personality of Socrates (to whom we now turn) 
has perhaps made a stronger impression upon the world than 
that of any other of the ancients, and yet, as soon as we wish 
to inquire accurately about him, we find something that is 
indeterminate and difficult to appreciate about his doctrines. 
Socrates, having contributed the greatest impulse that has 
ever been known to philosophy, was himself immediately 
absorbed in the spreading circles of the schools which he had 
caused. Cynic, Cyrenaic, and Platonic doctrines stand out 
each more definitely in themselves than the philosophy of 
Socrates. The causes of this are obvious, for the fact that he 
wrote no philosophical treatises gave rise to a twofold set of 
results. (1) On the one hand, his philosophy, being in the 
form of conversations with all comers, restricted itself for the 
most part to a method—to a way of dealing with questions— 
to an insight into the difficulties of a subject—to a concep- 
tion of what was attainable, and what ought to be sought 
for in knowledge. It was therefore free from dogmatism, but 
also wanting in systematic result. Taking even the conver- 
sations of Socrates, as they are given by Xenophon, we can 
find in them certain inconsistencies of view. (2) From the 
absence of any actual works of Socrates, we are left to the 
accounts of others. And here we are met with the well-known 
discrepancy between the pictures drawn of him by his different 
followers, a discrepancy which can never be reconciled nor 
exactly estimated. We can never know exactly how far 
Xenophon has told us too little, and Plato too much. 
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However, by a cautious and inductive mode of examina- 
tion we may succeed in establishing a few points at all events 
about Socrates, and in discerning where the doubt lies about 
others. There seems to be no reason whatever against 
receiving in their integrity the graphic personal traits which 
Plato has recorded of his master. The description of him, 
which is put into the mouth of Alcibiades at the end of the 
Symposium, seems to have in view the exhibition, in the 
concrete, of those highest philosophic qualities which had 
before been exhibited in the abstract. Plato does not shrink 
from portraying the living irony which there was in the 
appearance of Socrates, his strange and grotesque exterior 
covering, like the images of Silenus, a figure of pure gold 
within. Other peculiarities of the man have a still deeper 
significance, being. more essentially connected with his mental 
qualities. Not only did he excite attention by a robustness 
and versatility of constitution which could bear all extremes, 
but also by another still more strange idiosyncrasy ; he seems 
to have been liable to fall into fits of abstraction, almost 
amounting to trances. During the siege of Potideea, while on 
service in the Athenian camp, he is recorded to have stood 
fixed in one attitude a whole night through, and when the 
sun rose to have roused himself and saluted it, and so 
returned to his tent. It has been observed that the peculiar 
nervous constitution which could give rise to this tendency, 
and which seems to have an affinity to the clairvoyance of 
Swedenborg and others among the moderns, was probably 
connected with that which Socrates felt to be unusual in 
himself, that which he called 76 Satuévcov, ‘ the supernatural,’ 
an instinctive power of presentiment which warned and 
deterred him from certain actions, apparently both by con- 
siderations of personal well-being, and the probable issue of 
things, and also by moral intuitions as to right and wrong. 
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This ‘supernatural’ element in Socrates (which he seems to 
have believed to have been shared, in exceedingly rare 
instances, by others) cannot be resolved into the voice of 
conscience, nor reason, nor into the association of a strong 
religious feeling with moral and rational intuitions, nor 
again into anything merely physical and mesmeric, but it was 
probably a combination, in greater or less degrees, of all. 
There are other parts of the personal character of Socrates 
which are also parts of his philosophical method; for his 
was no mere abstract system, that could be conveyed in a 
book, but a living play of sense and reason ; the philosopher 
could not be separated from the man. Of this Xenophon 
gives us no idea. But in Plato’s representation of the irony 
of Socrates we have surely not only a dramatic and imagina- 
tive creation, but rather a marvellous reproduction (perhaps 
artistically enhanced) of the actual truth. To this Aristotle 
bears witness, in stating as a simple fact that ‘Irony often 
consists in disclaiming qualities that are held in esteem, 
and this sort of thing Socrates used to do’ (th. Iv. vii. 14). 
The irony of Socrates, like any other living characteristic 
of a man, presents many aspects from which it may be viewed. 
It has (1) a relative significance, being used to encounter, 
and tacitly to rebuke, rash speaking, and every kind of 
presumption. It was thus relative to a Sophistical and 
Rhetorical period, but has also a universal adaptability under 
similar circumstances. (2) It indicates a certain moral atti- 
tude as being suitable to philosophy, showing that in weakness 
there is strength. (3) It is a part of good-breeding, which by 
deference holds its own. (4) It is a point of style, a means 
of avoiding dogmatism. (5) It is an artifice of controversy, 
inducing an adversary to expose his weakness, maintaining 
a negative and critical position. (6) It is full of humour ; 


and this humour consists in an intellectual way of dealing 
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with things, in a contrast between the conscious strength of 
the wise man and the humility of his pretensions, in a teacher 
coming to be taught, and the learner naively undertaking to 
teach. Such are some of the most striking features in the 
mien and bearing of Socrates, not only one of the wisest, but 
also one of the strangest beings that the world has ever seen ; 
who moved about among men that knew him not. One man 
alone, Plato, knew him, and has handed down to us the idea 
of his life. When now we come to his doctrines, Plato, as is 
acknowledged, ceases to be a trustworthy guide. The sublime 
developments of philosophy made by the disciple are with a 
sort of pious reverence put into the mouth of the master. 
We are driven then to criticism, in order to assign to Socrates, 
as far as possible in their naked form, his own attainments. 
The statements of Aristotle would seem to furnish a basis 
for an estimate of the Socratic doctrine; but even these can- 
not be received without ascrutiny, for Aristotle was so imbued 
with the writings of Plato, that he seems at times to regard 
the conversations depicted in them as something that actually 
had taken place. He speaks of the Platonic Socrates as of 
an actual person. A remarkable instance of this occurs in 
his Politics (1. vi. 6), where, having criticised the Republic 
of Plato, he proceeds to criticise the Laws also, and says, 
‘Now, all the discourses of Socrates exhibit genius, grace, 
originality, and depth of research ; but to be always right is, 
perhaps, more than can be expected.’* ‘The discourses of 
Socrates’ here stand for the dialogues of Plato, which is the 
more peculiar in the present case, since in the Law's of Plato, 
the dialogue under discussion, Socrates does not appear at all 


as an interlocutor. In other places, however, we may judge 
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from Aristotle's manner of speaking that he refers to the 
real Socrates (see note on Eth. vi. xiii. 5), and not to the 
Socrates of literature. The most important passages of this 
kind are where he draws a distinction between Socrates and 
Plato, and states their relation to each other; cf. Metaphys. 
I. vi. 2, XII. iv. 3-5. The second of these passages contains 
a repetition and an expansion of the former ; it may, there- 
fore, be quoted alone. Aristotle is relating the history of the 
doctrine of Ideas. He tells us how it sprang from a belief in 
the Heraclitean principle of the flux of sensible things, and 
the necessity of some other and permanent existences, if 
thought and knowledge were to be considered possible. He 
proceeds, that Socrates now entered on the discussion of the 
ethical virtues, and was the first to attempt a universal defi- 
nition of them—definition, except in the immature essays of 
Democritus and the Pythagoreans, having had no existence 
previously. ‘Socrates was quite right in seeking a definite, 
determinate conception of these virtues (edrAoyas e&yres TO TH 
2o7t), for his object was to obtain a demonstrative reasoning 
(cvdroyiferOar), and such reasonings must commence with a 
determinate conception. The force of dialectic did not yet 
exist, by means of which, even without a determinate concep- 
tion (ywpls Tod ri gate), it is possible to consider contraries, 
and to inquire whether or not there be the same science of 
things contrary to one another. There are two things that 
we may fairly attribute to Socrates, his inductive discourses 
(rovs 7 émaxtixovds AOyous) and his universal definitions. 
These universals, however, Socrates did not make transcen- 
dental and self-existent (ywpsord), no more did he his defini- 
tions. But the Platonists made them transcendental, and 
then called such existences Ideas.’ 

This interesting passage assigns to Socrates, first, his 


subjects of inquiry, namely, the ethical virtues ; second, his 
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philosophical method, which was to fix a determinate con~- 
ception or universal definition of these, by means of inductive 
discourses, by an appeal to experience and analogy. His 
definition was an immense advance on anything which had 
gone before, and yet it fell far short of the Platonic point of 
view. The reasoning of Socrates was demonstrative or syllo- 
gistic, and therefore one-sided. His conceptions were defi- 
nitely fixed so as to exclude one another. He knew nothing 
of that higher dialectic, which, setting aside the first limited 
and fixed conception of a thing, from which the contrary of 
that thing is wholly excluded, asks, Is there not the same 
science of things contrary to each other? Is not a thing 
inseparable from, and in a way identical with, its contrary ? 
Is not the one also many, and the many one? In another 
point also the conceptions formed by Socrates differed from 
the Ideas of Plato—that they had no absolute existence, they 
had no world of their own apart from the world of time and 
space. We see, then, the gulf which is set by this account of 
Aristotle’s between the historic Socrates and the Socrates of 
Plato. The historic Socrates was quite excluded from that 
sphere of contemplation on which the Platonic philosopher 
enters (Repub. p. 510), where all hypotheses and all sensible 
objects are left out of sight, and the mind deals with pure 
Ideasalone. According to Aristotle, Socrates had not attained 
to the higher dialectic which Plato attributes to him. No 
doubt, however, Plato discerned in the method which Socrates 
employed in his conversations,—in his inquiring spirit, in 
his effort to connect a variety of phenomena with some gene- 
ral law, in his habit of testing this law by appeals to fresh 
experience and phenomena,—hints and indications of a philo- 
sophy which could rise above mere empirical generalisations. 
The method was not so much to be changed as carried further, 
it need only pass on in the same direction out of subordinate 
into higher genera. 
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Aristotle always says about Socrates that he confined him- 
self to ethical inquiries. This entirely coincides with the 
saying of Xenophon, that ‘he never ceased discussing human 
affairs, asking, What is piety ? what is impiety ? what is the 
noble? what the base? what is the just? what the unjust ? 
what is temperance? what is madness? what is a State? 
what constitutes the character of a citizen? what is rule 
over man? what makes one able to rule?’ (Memor. 1. i. 16.) 
In all this we see the foundation of moral philosophy as 
a science, and hence Socrates is always called the first moral 
philosopher. But we have already remarked (see above, 
pp. 143 and 150) that the way was prepared for Socrates by 
Archelaus, by the Sophists, and by the entire tendencies of 
the age. There is another saying about Socrates which is a 
still greater departure from the exact historical truth, namely, 
that he divided science into Ethics, Physics, and Logic. Itis 
quite a chronological error to attribute to him this distinct 
view of the divisions of science. He never separated his 
method of reasoning from his matter, nor could he ever have 
made the method of reasoning into a separate science. In 
Plato even, Logic has no separate existence; there is only 
a dialectic which is really metaphysics. And we may go 
further, and say that in Aristotle Logic has no one name, and 
does not form a division of philosophy. Again, Socrates pro- 
bably never used the word Ethics to designate his favourite 
study. If he had used any distinctive term, he would have 
said Politics. With regard to Ethics also, we may affirm that 
in Plato they are not as yet a separate science, and in Aristotle 
only becoming so. As to Physics, Socrates appears rather to 
have denied their possibility, than to have established their 
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existence asa branch of philosophy. The above-mentioned 
division is probably not older than the Stoics. 

Pursuing our negative and eliminatory process with regard 
to the position of Socrates in the history of thought, we may 
next ask what was his hold upon that tenet which in Plato’s 
Dialogues appears not only closely connected with his moral 
and philosophical views in general, but also is made to assume 
the most striking historical significance in connection with 
his submission to the sentence of death—his belief in the 
immortality of the soul. But on this point also we can only 
say that a different kind of impression is left on our minds by 
the records of the last conversations of Socrates, as severally 
furnished by Plato and by Xenophon. In Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia and Apologia Socratis®’ Socrates is asked whether he 
has prepared his defence. He answers that ‘ His whole life 
has been a preparation, for he has never acted unjustly. It 
is possible that this answer might have had a double mean- 
ing: on the one hand a literal meaning—that his conduct 
was the best answer to his accusers; on the other hand a reli- 
gious meaning—that his life had been a preparatio mortis ; 
but Xenophon, or his imitator, appears only to have under- 
stood the saying in the former and literal sense. When 
reminded that the judges have often condemned those that 
were really innocent, Socrates replies that he has twice been 
stopped by the supernatural sign when thinking of composing 
a defence—that God seems to intimate to him that it was 
best for him to die—that if he is condemned he will meet 
with an easy mode of death —at a time when his faculties are 
still entire—whereas, if he were to live longer, only old age 


and infirmities and loss of his powers would await him—that 
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he knows good men and bad are differently estimated by pos- 
terity after their deaths—and that he leaves his own cause in 
the hands of posterity, being confident they will give a right 
verdict between him and his judges. The only sentence 
recorded by Xenophon (besides the one above mentioned) that 
admits the possibility of being referred to a future life, is 
where Socrates is mentioned to have said in reference to 
Anytus, ‘ What a worthless fellow is this, who seems not to 
know that whichever of us has done best and most profitably 
In this 
saying, Plato might have discovered a reference to immor- 


for all time (eis Tov del ypdvov), he is the winner.’ 


tality,°® but Xenophon takes it to mean merely ‘the long 
run, applying it to the bad way in which the son of Anytus 
afterwards turned out. If we separate from the speeches 
recorded by Xenophon the allusion which Socrates makes 
to his ‘supernatural sign,’ which shows a sort of belief in 
a religious sanction to the course he was taking ;—the rest 
resolves itself into a very enlightened calculation and balance 
The Phedo 


of Plato has elevated this feeling into something holy ; it 


of gain against loss in submitting to die. 


puts out of sight those parts of the calculation which con- 
sisted in a desire to escape from the pains of age by a pain- 
less death, and in a regard to the opinion of posterity; and 
it makes prominent and all-absorbing the desire for that 





‘so that we are fain to suppose that 
he considered the existence of the 


58 Zeller points out that even in the 
Apology of Plato (which is probably 


the most historical of all Plato’s 
delineations of Socrates), Socrates 
expresses himself with doubt and 
caution on the subject of the immor- 
tality of the soul (p. 40 C). At the 
same time Zeller calls attention to 
the discourse on immortality put into 
the mouth of the dying Cyrus in the 
Cyropedia of Xenophon, as probably 
representing the mind of Socrates, 





soul after death to be probable, al- 
though he did not pretend to any 
certain knowledge on the point.’ (See 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, 
translated from the German of Dr. E. 
Zeller by O. J. Reichel, &e. London, 
1868.) Zeller's account of Socrates 
is admirable and exhaustive. The 
above pages, written many years ago, 
only aim at giving a suggestive outline. 
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condition on which the soul is to enter after death. Were it 
not for Plato, we should have had an entirely different im- 
pression of the death of Socrates, an entirely different kind 
of sublimity would have been attached to it. Instead of the 
almost Christian enthusiasm and faith which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with it, we should only have known of a 
Stoical resignation and firmness—an act indeed which con- 
tains in itself historically the germ of Stoicism. The narra- 
tive of Xenophon no doubt misses something which Plato 
could appreciate, but it at ail events enables us to understand 
how both the Cynic and Cyrenaic morality sprang from the 
teaching and life of Socrates. 

One more point is worth notice in the Xenophontean 
Apology of Socrates. It is the way he answers the charge of 
corrupting youth. Having protested against the notion of 
his teaching vice to any, when Melétus further urges, ‘ Why, 
I have known those whom you have persuaded not to obey 
their parents ;’ Socrates replies, ‘ Yes, about education, for 
this is a subject they know that I have studied. About 
health people obey the doctor and not their parents; in 
State affairs and war you choose as your leaders those that 
are skilled in these matters; is it not absurd, then, if there 
is free trade in other things, that in the most important 
interest of all, education, I should not be allowed to have 
the credit of being better skilled than other men?’ The 
fallacy of this reasoning is obvious, for had Socrates claimed 
to be chosen ‘ Minister of Education’ by the same persons 
who voted for the Archons and the Generals, or had he 
succeeded in persuading the fathers that he was the best 
possible teacher for their sons, nothing could have been said 
against it. But the complaint against him was that he 
constituted youths, who were unfit to judge, the judges of 


their own education, and thus inverted all the natural ideas 
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of family life. One can well understand the invidiousness 
which would be encountered by one undertaking such a 
position and defending it in the words recorded. Viewing 
this attitude of Socrates merely from the outside, one 
can justify, in a manner, the caricature of it drawn by 
Aristophanes. We see from this point of view how Socrates 
was a Sophist, and must have exhibited a merely Sophistical 
appearance to many of his contemporaries. But from 
another point of view, looking at the internal character and 
motives of the man, his purity and nobility of mind, his love 
of truth, his enthusiasm (Schwirmerei, as the Germans 
would call it), his obedience to some mysterious and ir- 
resistible impulse, and his genius akin to madness,—we 
must call him the born antagonist and utter antipodes of all 
Sophistry. There is an opposition and a contradiction of 
terms in all great teachers. While they are the best men of 
their times, they seem to many wicked, and the corrupters 
of youth. The flexibility and ardour of youth make the 
young the most ready disciples of a new and elevated 
doctrine. But this goes against the principle that the 
children should honour the parents. Hence a great teacher 
sets the ‘children against the fathers;’ and the higher 
morality which he expounds, being freer and more indepen- 
dent of positive laws; being more based on what is right in 
itself, and on the individual consciousness and apprehen- 
sion of that right—tends also in weaker natures to assume 
the form of licence. This is one application of the truth, that 
new wine cannot safely be put into old bottles. 

The positive results that are known to us of the ethical 
philosophy of Socrates are of course but few.  Aristotle’s 
allusions restrict’ themselves virtually to one point—namely, 
the theory that ‘Virtue is a science.’ This doctrine is 


mentioned in its most general form, Eth. vi. xiii. 3. Its 
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application to courage is mentioned, Eth. 111. vill. 6— that 
Socrates said courage was a science. And the corollary of 
the doctrine, that incontinence is impossible, for it is im- 
possible to know what is best and not do it—is stated by the 
author of Hth. vu. ii. 1. These allusions agree equally with 
the representations of Plato and of Xenophon, we may there- 
fore treat them as historical. It remains to ask what was 
the occasion,, the meaning, and the importance of this saying 
that ‘Virtue is a science.’ The thought of Socrates was so 
far from being an abstract theory, it was so intimately con- 
nected with life and reality, that we are enabled to conceive 
how this proposition grew up in his mind, as a result of his 
age and circumstances. (1) It was connected with a sense 
of the importance of education. This feeling was no doubt 
caused in part by the procedure of the Sophists, which 
had turned the attention of all to general cultivation, and 
especially to ethical instruction. The question began now to 
be mooted, whether virtue—e.g. courage, could be taught ? 
(cf. Xen. Memor. m1. ix.1.) Socrates appears on this question 
to have taken entirely the side of the advocates of education. 
The difficulties which are shown to attach to the subject in 
the Meno of Plato we may consider to be a later development 
of thought, subsequent even in the mind of Plato to Protagoras, 
aches, &c. We may specify three different stages of opinion 
as to the question, Can virtue be taught ? The Sophists said, 
‘Yes,’ from an over-confidence of pretensions, and from not 
realising the question with sufficient depth. Socrates said 
‘Yes,’ giving a new meaning to the assertion; wishing to 
make action into a kind of art, to make seli-knowledge and 
wisdom predominate over every part of life. Plato said ‘ No,’ 
from a feeling of the deep and spiritual character of the moral 


impulses. He said, ‘ Virtue seems almost to be an inspiration 
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from heaven sent to those who are destined to receive it.’ 9 
Aristotle, taking again the human side, would say, ‘ Yes,’ 
implying, however, that the formation of habits was an 
essential part of teaching, and allowing also for some 
differences in the natural disposition of men. (2) This 
doctrine was connected with the inductive and generalising 
spirit of Socrates, it was an attempt to bring the various 
virtues, which Gorgias used to enumerate separately (cf. 
Plato, Meno, p. 71, Aristot. Politics, 1. xiil. 10), under one 
universal] law. Thus the four cardinal virtues, justice, 
temperance, courage, and wisdom, he reduced all to wisdom. 
(3) The doctrine had two sides. It on the one hand con- 
tained implicitly the theory of ‘habits,’ but was at the same 
time a sort of empiricism. ‘Courage consists in being 
accustomed to danger. (This is the expression of the 
doctrine given, Xen. Memorab. Il. ix. 2, and Aristot. Hth. m1. 
viii. 6.) On the other hand, it implied rather self-knowledge, 
and a consciousness of a law; which is quite above all mere 
acquaintance with particulars. This is drawn out in the 
Laches, where courage is shown to consist in the knowledge 
of good and evil; and in the Republic it is described as that 
highest kind of presence of mind, which maintains a hold of 
right principles even amidst danger. (4) We have said that 
Socrates wished to make action into a kind of art. It seems 
to have been a favourite analogy with him to remark that 
the various craftsmen studied systematically their own crafts ; 
but that Politics (which would include the direction of indi- 
vidual life) was not so learned. Out of this analogy, no 
doubt, sprang the further conclusion that human life must 
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have its own proper function (Zpyov, cf. Repub. p. 353). 
Virtue, then, according to the point of view of Socrates, 
became the science of living. So expressed, the doctrine 
easily takes a utilitarian and somewhat selfish turn ; as, indeed, 
it does in the Protagoras, where virtue is made the science 
of the good, but ‘ the good’ is identified with pleasure. Under 
this aspect the doctrine presents an affinity to Benthamism, 
and also to the practical views of Goethe, and at the same 
time enables us to understand how it was possible for the 
Cyrenaic philosophy to spring out of the school of Socrates. 
(5) It lays the foundation for conscious morality, by placing 
the grounds of right and wrong in the individual reason. 
It forms the contradiction to the Sophistical saying, 
‘ justice is a convention’ (vouw), by asserting that ‘ justice 
is a science,’ that is, something not depending on society 
and external authority, but existing in and for the mind 
of the individual. The Peripatetics improved upon this— 
pointing out that Socrates, instead of identifying virtue 
with the rational consciousness, should have said it must 
coincide with the rational consciousness; in other words, 
that his formula ignored all distinction between the reason 
and the will. 

This defect in the definition of Socrates exhibits one of 
the characteristics of early Ethics, namely, that they contain 
extremely little psychology. At first men are content with 
the rudest and most elementary mental distinctions; after- 
wards greater refinements are introduced. Plato’s threefold 
division of the mind into Desire, Anger, and Reason, was the 
first scientific attempt of the kind. But even in Plato, the 
distinction between the moral and the intellectual sides of our 
nature was hardly established. Partly we shall see that this 
was a merit, and consciously admitted in order to elevate 


action into philosophy ; partly, it was a defect proceeding from 
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the want of a more definite psychology. Socrates identified 
the Will with the Reason. We can urtderstand this better, if 
we remember that the practical question of his day always 
was, not, What is Right? but, What is Good? Socrates 
argued that every one would act in accordance with his 
answer to this question; that no man could help doing what 
he conceived to be good. Hence incontinence was im- 
possible. The argument, however, is a fallacy because it 
leaves out of sight the ambiguity of the word ‘ good.’ Good 
is either means or end. All men wish for the good as an 
end; that is, good as a whole, as auniversal. All wish for 
happiness and a good life. But good as a means does not 
always recommend itself. The necessary particular steps 
appear irksome or repulsive. Hence, as it is said, Hth. vu. 
iil. 5, a distinction must be drawn with regard to this 
phrase, ‘knowing the good.’ In one sense a man may 
know it, in another not. Undoubtedly, if a perfectly clear 
intellectual conviction of the goodness of the end, and of 
the necessity of the means, is present to a man, he cannot 
act otherwise than rightly. 

There was another paradox connected with the primary 
doctrine of Socrates. It was that injustice, if voluntary, is 
better than if involuntary. This startling proposition appears 
to gainsay all the instincts of the understanding, and its 
contradictory is assumed in the Hithics (vi. v. 7). But it 
is stated by Socrates, and supported by arguments (Xen. 
Memorab. Iv. ii. 20), and it is again maintained dialectically, 
though confessed to be a paradox, in Plato’s dialogue called 
Hippias Minor. The key to the paradox is to be found 
in this, that the proposition asserts, that if i were possible 
to act with injustice voluntarily, this would be better than if 
the same act were done involuntarily. But by hypothesis it 
is impossible for a man really to do wrong knowingly. It 
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would be a contradiction in terms, since wrong is nothing 
else than ignorance. Therefore the wise man can only do 
what is seemingly wrong. His acts are justified to himself 
and are really right. The effect of this proposition is to 
enforce the principle that wisdom and knowledge are the first 
things, and action the second. The same is expressed in the 
Republic of Plato (p. 382 B), where it is asserted that 
the purest and most unmixed lie is not where the mind 
knows what is true and the tongue says what is false, but 
where the mind thinks what is false. Mutatis mutandis, we 
might compare these tendencies in the Socratic teaching to 
the elevation of Faith over Works in theological controversy. 

The dialectical difficulties of morality characteristic of the 
Sophistical era appear from Xenophon’s account to have fre- 
quently occupied the attention of Socrates. Thus Aristippus 
is recorded to have assailed him with the question whether 
he knew anything good. Whatever he might specify, it would 
have been easy to show that this was, from some points of 
view, an evil. Socrates, being aware of the difficulty, evaded 
the question by declining to answer it directly. He said, 
‘Do you ask if I know anything good for a fever? or for the 
ophthalmia ? or for hunger? For if you ask me if I know 
any good, that is good for nothing, I neither know it, nor 
wish to know it’ (Xen. Memorab. m1. viii. 3). This answer 
implies the relative character of the term good. The puzzle 
of Aristippus was meant to consist in playing off the relative 
against the absolute import of ‘good.’ Other subtleties 
Socrates is mentioned to have urged himself, as for instance 
in the conversation with Euthydemus (Memorab. Iv. 2), whose 
intellectual pride he wished to humble, he shows that all the 
acts (such as deceiving, lying, &c.) which are first specified 
as acts of injustice, can in particular cases appear to be just. 


In fact, the unsatisfactoriness of the common conceptions of 
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justice is suggested here just as it is in the Republic of 
Plato. It is probable that the historic Socrates would really 
have advanced in the argument on justice as far as the 
conclusion of the first book of Republic. For the develop- 
ment of the later theory he perhaps furnished hints and 
indications which Plato understood and seized, and buried in 
his mind. Thence by degrees they grew up into something 
far different from what Socrates had consciously attained to. 
The dialectic of Socrates had an element in common with 
that of the Sophists, namely, it disturbed the popular con- 
ceptions on moral subjects. It had this different from them, 
and which constituted its claim to be not merely a destructive, 
but also a constructive method—it always implied (1) that 
there was a higher and truer conception to be discovered by 
thought and research; (2) it seized upon some permanent 
and universal ideas amidst the mass of what was fluctuating 
and relative; (3) it left the impression that the most really 
moral view must after all be the true one. 

The many-sided life of Socrates gave an impulse, as is well 
known, to a variety of schools of philosophy. It is usual to 
divide these into the imperfect and the perfect Socraticists ; 
the Megarians, who represented only the dialectic element in 
Socrates, and the Cynics and Cyrenaics, who represented each 
a different phase of his ethical tradition, being considered as 
the imperfect Socraticists ; and Plato being esteemed the full 
representative and natural development of all sides of his 
master’s thought. Plato is so near to Aristotle, and is such a 
world in himself, that we may well leave his ethical system 
in its relation to Aristotle for separate consideration. An 
account of the Megarian school belongs rather to the history 
of Metaphysics. The Cynics and Cyrenaics then alone remain 
to be treated of in the présent part of our sketch of the pre- 


Aristotelian morals. 
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The Cynical and Cyrenaic philosophies were each, as has 
been remarked, rather a mode of life than an abstract theory 
or system. But as every system may be regarded as the 
development into actuality of some hitherto latent possibility 
of the intellect, so these modes of life may be regarded each 
as the natural development of a peculiar direction of the 
feelings. Nor do they fail to reproduce themselves. That 
attitude of mind which was exhibited first by Antisthenes and 
Diogenes has since been over and over again exhibited, with 
superficial differences, and in various modifications by different 
individuals. And many a man has essentially in the bias of 
his mind been a follower of Aristippus. Each of these schools 
was an exaggeration of a peculiar aspect of the life of Socrates. 
If we abstract all the Platonic picture of the urbanity, the 
happy humour, and at the same time the sublime thought of 
Socrates, and think only of the barefooted old man, indefatig- 
ably disputing in the open streets, and setting himself against 
society, we recognise in him the first of the Cynics. Again, 
if we think of him to whom all circumstances seemed in- 
different, who spoke of virtue as the science of the conduct of 
life, and seemed at times to identify pleasure with the good, 
we can understand how Aristippus, the follower of Socrates, 
was also founder of the Cyrenaic sect. Several points these 
two opposite schools seem to have had in common. (1) They 
started from a common principle, namely, the assertion of the 
individual consciousness and will, as being above all outward 
convention and custom, free and self-responsible. (2) They 
agreed in disregarding all the sciences, which was a mistaken 
carrying out of the intentions of Socrates. (3) They stood 
equally aloof from society, from the cares and duties of a 
citizen. (4) They seemed both to have upheld the ideal of a 
wise man, as being the exponent of universal reason, and the 
only standard of right and wrong. This ideal was no doubt 
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a shadow of the personality of Socrates. We find a sort of 
adaptation of it by Aristotle in his Bthics (11. vi. 15), where 
he makes the dpdvipos to be the criterion of all virtue. The 
same conception was afterwards taken up and carried out to 
exaggeration by the Roman Stoics. 

Cynicism implies sneering and snarling at the ways and 
institutions of society ; it implies discerning the unreality of 
the shows of the world and angrily despising them ; it implies 
a sort of embittered wisdom, as if the follies of mankind were 
an insult to itself. 

We may ask, How far did the procedure of the early 
Cynics justify this implication ? On the whole, very much. 
The anecdotes of Antisthenes and Diogenes generally describe 
them as being true ‘Cynics,’ in the modern sense-of the word. 
Their whole life was a protest against society: they lived in 
the open air; they slept in the porticos of temples; they 
begged ; Diogenes was sold as a slave. They despised the 
feelings of patriotism: war and its glory they held in repug- 
nance; ‘ Thus freed,’ says M. Renouvier, ‘ from all the bonds 
of ancient society, isolated, and masters of themselves, they 
lived immovable, and almost divinised in their own pride.’ 
Their hard and ascetic life set them above all wants. ‘I 
would rather be mad,’ said Antisthenes, ‘ than enjoy pleasure.’ 
They broke through the distinction of ranks by associating 
with slaves. And yet under this self-abasement was greater 
pride than that against which they protested. Socrates is 
reported to have said, ‘I see the pride of Antisthenes through 
the holes in his mantle.’ And when Diogenes exclaimed, 
while soiling with his feet the carpet of Plato, ‘Thus I tread 
on Plato’s pride,’ ‘ Yes, said Plato, ‘with greater pride of 
your own.’ The Cynics aimed at a sort of impeccability ; 
they were equally to be above error and above the force of 
circumstances. To the infirmities of age, and even to death 
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itself, they thought themselves superior; over-doing the 
example of Socrates, they resorted to a voluntary death when 
they felt weakness coming on, and such an act they regarded 
as the last supreme effort of virtue. As their political theory, 
they appear to have maintained a doctrine of communism. 
This seems to have been extended even to a community of 
wives—a point of interest, as throwing light upon the 
origin of Plato’s ideal Republic. Such notions may really 
have been to some extent entertained by Socrates himself. 
At all events we find them in one branch of his school. 
A life like that of the ancient Cynics presents to us a 
mournful picture, for we cannot but deplore the waste of 
so much force of will, and that individuals should be so 
self-tormenting. The Cynic lives by antagonism ; unless 
seen and noticed to be eccentric, what he does has no 
meaning. He can never hope to found an extended school, 
though he may be joined in his protest by a few disap- 
pointed spirits. In the Cynical philosophy there was little 
that was positive, there was hardly any contribution to 
Ethical science. But the whole Cynical tone which pro- 
claimed the value of action and the importance of the 
individual Will was an indication of the practical and 
moral direction which thought had now taken, and prepared 
the way for the partial discussion of the problems of the 
Will in Aristotle, and for their more full consideration 
among the Stoics. Crates, the disciple of Diogenes, was 
the master of Zeno. 

Personally, the Cyrenaics were not nearly so interesting 
as the Cynics. Their position was not to protest against the 
world, but rather to sit loose upon the world. Aristippus, 
who passed part of his time at the court of Dionysius, and 
who lived throughout a gay, serene, and refined life, avowed 


openly that he resided in a foreign land to avoid the irksome- 
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ness of mixing in the politics of his native city Cyrene. But 
the Cyrenaic philosophy was much mgre of a system than the 
Cynic. Like the Ethics of Aristotle, this system. started with 
the question, What is happiness? only it gave a different 
answer. Aristotle probably alludes to the philosophy of 
Aristippus amongst others, saying (Hth. 1. viii. 6), ‘Some 
think happiness to consist in pleasure. But it has been 
observed that he chooses not Aristippus, but Hudoxus, as 
the representative of the doctrine formally announced, that 
‘pleasure is the Chief Good’ (Hth. 1. xii. 5, x. ii. 1). This 
points to the fact that Aristippus did not himself entirely 
systematise his thoughts. He imparted them to his daughter 
Arete, by whom they were handed down to her son, the 
younger Aristippus (hence called untpodisaxtos), and in 
his hands the doctrines appear first to have been reduced 
to scientific form. If then we briefly specify the leading 
characteristics of the Cyrenaic system, as it is recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, &c., it must be 
remembered that this is the after growth of the system. 
But though we cannot tell to what perfection Aristippus 
himself had brought his doctrines, there are many traces 
of their influence in the Ethics of Aristotle. 

Cyrenaic morals began with the principle, taken from 
Socrates, that happiness must be man’s aim. Next they start 
a question, which is never exactly started in Aristotle, and 
which remains an unexplained point in his system, namely, 
‘What is the relation of the parts to the whole, of each suc- 
cessive moment to our entire life?’ The Cyrenaics answered 
decisively, ‘ We have only to do with the present. Pleasure 
is povdxypovos,” peptxy, an isolated moment, of this alone we 
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have consciousness. Happiness is the sum of a number of 
these moments. We must exclude desire and hope and fear, 
which partake of the nature of pain, and confine ourselves to 
the pleasure of the present moment.’ 

In this theory it must be confessed that there is consider- 
able affinity to Aristotle’s doctrine of the ré\os; and some 
have thought that Aristotle alludes to Aristippus (Eth. x. vi. 
3-8), where he argues that amusement cannot be considered 
a tédos (cf. Politics, vit. v. 13). In short, the réAos of 
Aristotle is only distinguished from the povdypovos Sori of 
Aristippus by the moral earnestness which characterises it. 
The Cyrenaics further asking, What is Pleasure ? answered 
by making three states of the soul possible; one, a violent 
motion, or tempest, which is pain; another, a dead calm, 
which is the painless, or unconscious state; the third, a 
gentle, equable motion, which is pleasure. Pleasure was no 
negative state, but a motion. This doctrine seems to be 
alluded to in the Philebus of Plato (p. 53 C),°' where Socrates, 
in arguing against the claims of pleasure to be the chief 
good, returns thanks to a certain refined set of gentlemen for 
supplying him with an argument, namely, their own defini- 
tion of pleasure, that it is not a permanent state (ovc/a), but 
a state of progress (yéveous). It is generally thought that 
the Cyrenaic school are here meant. In the Eudemian book 
(Eth. vu. xii. 3), there appears to be another allusion to this 
same definition, in a way which, without some explanation, 
it is excessively hard to understand. Eudemus in discuss- 
ing pleasure, says, ‘Some argue that pleasure cannot be a 
good, because it is a state of becoming’ (yéveovs). He after- 


wards denies that pleasure is a yéveots, except in certain 
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cases. And then he proceeds to explain how it was that 
pleasure came to be called a yéveots? He says ® ‘it was from 
a confusion between the terms yéveots and évépyeca—it was 
thought to be a yévears, because essentially a good, to express 
which the term évépyeva would have been appropriate.’ At 
first sight it appears a strange contradiction to say pleasure 
is thought not to be a good, because it is a yéveous; it is 
thought to be a yéveots, because it is good. The explana- 
tion is, that the two clauses do not refer to the same set 
of opinions. The former part refers to the Platonists, who 
argued, as in the Philebus, against pleasure, because it 
was not a permanent state; the latter part refers to the 
definition of the Cyrenaics, that pleasure is a state of 
motion, or, as it is here called, a yeveous. It is obvious 
that the Cyrenaic definition of pleasure, as far as we are 
aware of it, will not bear a comparison, as a scientific 
account, with the theory of Aristotle. Aristippus appears 
to have made the senses the only criterion of pleasure, 
and pleasure, again, the measure of actions. All actions, in 
themselves indifferent, were good or bad according to their 
results, as tending or not tending to pleasure. The 
Cyrenaics, however, adapting themselves to circumstances, 
allowed that their wise man would always maintain an 
outward decorum in obedience to established law and 
custom. 

The selfishness of this system at once condemns it in 
our eyes. For even acts of generosity and affection, 
according to such a system, though admitted by it to be 
excellent, are excellent only on this account, because, by 
a reflex power, they occasion pleasure to the doer. What 
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in other systems is only concomitant to good acts is here 
made the primary motive, by which all morality is debased. 
The maintainers of such a philosophy are, perhaps, half- 
conscious to themselves that it never can be generally 
applicable, that they are maintaining a paradox. Looked 
into closely, this is seen to be a philosophy of despair. 
Those who cannot put themselves into harmony with the 
world, who cannot find a sphere for any noble efforts, nor 
peace in any round of duties, who have no ties and no 
objects, may easily, like Horace, ‘slip back into the 
doctrines of Aristippus.’ The profound joylessness which 
there is at the core of the Cyrenaic system showed itself 
openly in the doctrines of Hegesias, the principal successor 
of Aristippus. Hegesias, regarding happiness as impossible, 
reduced the highest good for man to a sort of apathy ; thus, 
at the extremest point, coinciding again with the Cynics. It 
is instructive to see the various points of view that it is pos- 
sible to take with regard to life. In the Cyrenaic system we 
find a bold logical following out of a particular view. In this 
respect the system is remarkable, for it is the first of its kind. 
The Sophists had trifled with such views, and not followed 
them out. In the prominence given to the subject of pleasure, 
in the Ethical systems both of Plato and Aristotle, we may 
trace the effects of the Cyrenaic impulse. 


ESSAY III. 


—e 


On the Relation of Aristotle's Ethics to Plato 
and the Platonists. 


E have already traced in outline the characteristics of 
moral philosophy in Greece down to the death of 
Socrates, and have made brief mention of two of the schools 
of ‘one-sided Socraticists,’ as they have been called, the 
Cynics and Cyrenaics. It remains to resume the thread of 
the progress of ethical thought in Plato, compared with whom 
all previous philosophers sink into. insignificance. In him all 
antecedent and contemporary Greek speculation is summed 
up and takes its start afresh. Especially in relation to any 
part of the system of Aristotle, a knowledge of Plato is of 
the greatest importance. To explain the relation of any one 
of Aristotle’s treatises to Plato is almost a sufficient account 
of all that it contains. If one were asked what books will 
throw most light upon the Ethics of Aristotle, the answer 
must be undoubtedly, ‘ the Dialogues of Plato.’ 
These Dialogues represent the successive phases, during 
a long life, of a mind pre-eminently above all others rich 
in philosophic thought and suggestion. In many respects 
they are totally unlike the works of Aristotle. For, instead 
of being written all together as the mature result of inquiries 
long previously made and of conclusions gradually obtained 
and stored up, they were thrown out from time to time, 
v2 
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beginning with Plato’s early youth, just as poems are thrown 
out to relieve the mind of the poet. And in another respect 
also they were like poems, for in them form was always con- 
sidered of coequal importance with matter; not only in style 
were they consummate masterpieces of writing, but also 
they had this note of poetry—that each part of them was 
treated as an end in itself and yet was duly subordinated to 
the whole, and they were thus perfect works of art. Being 
written from time to time they reflected the gradual growth 
and alteration of Plato’s own mind, as well as the different 
influences of philosophy to which he was successively sub- 
jected. The earlier dialogues, such as Charmides, Laches, 
Lysis, &c., exhibit a simple Socratic dialectic, by which the 
ordinary views of moral subjects are shown to be insufficient, 
and more adequate definitions are sought for, but not enun- 
ciated. Afterwards, as in Pheedrus and Republic, a Pytha- 
gorean influence manifests itself; a delight in the symbolism 
of numbers appears, and the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls plays an important part. Then again, as in Par- 
menides, Thecetetus, and Soplistes, a Megarian or Eleatic 
influence is perceptible, and the most abstract conceptions of 
Being are discussed. Thus the dialogues contain many 
varieties of the point of view, and even many inconsistencies. 
These incongruities, however, such as they were, were veiled 
and mitigated, first by the dramatic form into which every- 
thing was thrown, and by which only the views of the 
speakers for the time being seemed to be guaranteed, and 
secondly by the graceful absence of dogmatism in the Platonic 
Socrates, the chief personage in most of the dialogues. A 
common spirit, however, is plainly discernible through the 
whole; and, for the rest, the Dialogues of Plato show us the 
progress of a philosophic mind, of an inquiring spirit, of ‘a 


great original genius struggling with unequal conditions of 
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knowledge.’! If we ask, At what point of his fifty years 
of authorship was Plato most himself? In which of the 
dialogues can we put our finger on the most essential features 
of his philosophy ?—the answer must be, Nowhere and every- 
where. Plato is to be regarded as a dynamical force, rather 
than as the setter forth of a system; and in modern times 
we may feel that to imbibe, if possible, his spirit, is of more 
value than to garner his conclusions. But the reason why 
we can now afford to be comparatively indifferent to the 
conclusions of Plato upon particular points,—is, that these 
conclusions have become incorporated, so far as they were 
valid, in the thought of Europe. And they became so 
incorporated through having been gathered up and stated 
afresh by Aristotle, who was Plato’s lineal successor in the 


history of Philosophy, though not so in the leadership of the 


Academic School.? 


Plato’s rich and manifold contributions 





1 The Dialogues of Plato translated 
into English, with Analyses and In- 
troductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College, &e. (Ox- 
ford, 1871), Preface, p. ix. Prof. 
Jowett says of Plato (id.) ‘We are not 
concerned to determine what is the 
residuum of truth which remains for 
ourselves. His truth may not be our 
truth, and nevertheless may have an 
extraordinary valueand interest for us.’ 

2 Valentine Rose, De Aristotelis 
Librorum Ordine et Auctoritate (Ber- 
lin, 1854), p. 112, impugns as a fiction 
the statement of Apollodorus (apud 
Diog. Lert. see above, page 2) that 
Aristotle was the pupil of Plato for 
twenty years. The grounds of this 
scepticism are (1) that Aristotle 
would have been more thoroughly 
Platonised had the statement been 
true; (2) that the roundness of the 
number has a suspicious appearance. 





Such reasons are quite insufficient. 
It is consistent with all known facts 
to believe that Aristotle was Plato’s 
pupil, but that he gradually asserted 
the independence of his own mind, 
and declared a dissent from and a 
polemic against some of the meta- 
physical views entertained by Plato's 
school, and thus was passed over in 
the election of a Scholareh for the 
Academy, on Plato’s death. This led 
to Aristotle’s leaving Athens for a 
time, and afterwards setting up in the 
weplrarot, or covered walks, of the 
Lyceum his ownseparate school, which 
hence got the name of Peripatetic, 
These details perhaps cannot be 
proved; but we know one thing for 
certain,—that almost every page of 
Aristotle’s Logical, Rhetorical, Ethical, 
Political, and Metaphysical writings 
bears traces of a relation to some part 
or other of Plato’s Dialogues. 
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to logic, psychology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, and natural 
religion (so many of which have become part of the furniture 
of our every-day thoughts), were too much scattered up and 
down in his works, too much overlaid by conversational 
prolixity, too much coloured by poetry or wit, sometimes too 
subtlely or slightly indicated, to be readily available for the 
world in general, and they thus required a process of codifi- 
cation. Aristotle, with the greatest gifts for the analytic 
systematising of philosophy that have ever been seen, uncon- 
sciously applied himself to the required task. He treated 
the Platonic Dialogues as quarries out of which he got the 
materials wherewith to build up in consolidated form all the 
departments of thought and science so far as they could be 
conceived by an ancient Greek. He thus codified Plato, and 
translated him into the prose of dogmatic theory, at the same 
time that he carried further and completed many of his 
results and suggestions. It must be confessed that he did 
all this somewhat ungraciously, seeming to dwell by prefer- 
ence on the differences of view between Plato and himself; 
and he did it, as we have said, unconsciously— apparently 
not perceiving how much the substance of his own thought, 
in all his non-physical inquiries, was derived from Plato and 
only re-stated and carried out by himself. Aristotle, however, 
was the natural complement of Plato, as Plato was the com- 
plement of Socrates; and it is to a considerable extent 
through Aristotle that ‘the residuum of truth’ in Plato has 
already become part of the thought of the world. The attitude 
and aims of the two writers were, of course, different, for, 
while Plato was a Dialectician and a Poet, Aristotle aimed 
especially at being a man of Science,—at collecting all that 
could be known on each subject, and stating it in the most 
precise terminology. ach of the two had his own peculiar 


earnestness: Plato’s was a moral earnestness, he seems never 
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to have left out of sight the overwhelming importance of 
everything by which the human soul might be improved or 
deteriorated; Aristotle’s was a scientific earnestness, showing 
itself in a desire to sift and examine everything and to state 
the naked truth, as it appeared to him, regardless of con- 
sequences? 

Plato as the successor of Socrates appears to have carried 
forward all the many-sided tendencies of his master. By 
imagining Socrates still on earth, and in perpetual conversa- 
tion on the highest subjects, Plato developed the different 
phases of his own idealistic philosophy. But at present we are 
only concerned with the ethical portion of this; the question 
is, What contribution did Plato make to the growth of moral 
theory in Greece? We must conceive him starting with the 
results at which Socrates had arrived: namely, that in the 
affairs of human life it is absolutely necessary to obtain uni- 
versal conceptions ; that, to arrive at these a suitable dialectic, 
and the refutation of inadequate notions, are requisite; and 
that it is the general outcome of all such inquiries to show 
that ‘Virtue is a science.’ Now, the course which Plato seems 
to have followed was, to take up these principles and see how 
they were to be reconciled with the current ideas of Greek 
morality. If there be four cardinal virtues, Wisdom, Tem- 
perance, Courage, and Justice, how do these stand related to 
the doctrine that ‘ Virtue is a science’? Is each of them a 
science, and how? Or, if virtue is one, how are these sepa- 





3 Plato’s deep feeling of the im- | dAnQelas xal7d oixeia dvaipeiy, Hth. x. 
portance of morality cannot be pro- | i. 3, where he blames those who from 
perly indicated by a few references, | moral goodintentionshave pronounced 
but see Prof. Jowett’s Introductions | Pleasure to be evil. Politics, 11. viii. 1, 
to his Translations of the Dialogues, | where he says of a particular question 
passim. Aristotle’s keenness for the | —éyeurivds dmoplas, TG 5é wep) Exdorny 
hard and precise truth may be illus- | pé@odov pidocopodvr: Kal wh udvov dro- 
trated by Hth.1. vi. 1, ddfere 3 by tows | Brewovts mpds Td mpdrresw oixeidy core 
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rate names to be accounted for? Again, if Virtue is a 
science, can it be taught? Furthermore, if Virtue is a 
science, then does it not follow that Vice is ignorance ? From 
which, as no one can be blamed for errors committed in igno- 
rance, it would result that no man is willingly bad. These 
are the problems which, arising out of the Socratic principles, 
Plato had to encounter, and he discusses them directly in Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, Meno, and Republic ; less directly and inci- 
dentally they are touched upon in many of the other dialogues. 
In order to find an answer to them Plato called in the aid of 
Psychology, and he was thus the first to propose for ethics a psy- 
chological foundation. In Republic, in answer to the question, 
‘What is Justice ?’ he sets himself to construct an elaborate 
system of individual ethics, by means of an analogy drawn 
between the human soul and an ideal city. And the founda- 
tion of this analogy is made to consist in a division of the 
soul into Reason, Anger (@uyés), and Desire, answering to 
the three ranks of the rulers, the soldiers, and the working 
classes. This psychological division, rudimentary as it may 
now appear, was an important contribution towards the scien- 
tific theory of morals. One immediate result of the division 
was to lead Plato to distinguish Wisdom from the other 
cardinal virtues, and to put it into a class by itself. Wisdom, 
or Thought on moral subjects (dpdvnars) evidently enters as 
a guiding principle into all the other virtues ; none of them 
can exist without it. And, on the other hand, this quality, 
when looked at more closely, is found to be identical with 
one of the tripartite divisions of the soul; it is Reason itself, 
an intuitive faculty, not admitting of degrees, possessed by 


all men, but yet capable of misdirection, obscuration, and 





4 See Essays on the Platonic Ethics, | in these Essays has well discussed the 
by Thomas Maguire, LL.D., &c. | subject of the present pages. 
(Dublin, 1870), p. 36. Dr. Maguire 
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eclipse. Hence comes one answer to the question, Is Virtue 
teachable? The Virtue of Wisdom, or Thought, is not; 
the other Virtues are.2 This conclusion is stated in Republic 
VI. p. 518 C—E, where ¢pdvyous iS called ‘the eye of the 
soul,’ which only requires to be directed aright. ‘And hence,’ 
it is said,® ‘while the other qualities (i.e. Courage, Tem- 
perance, and Justice) seem to be akin to the body, being 
infused by habit and exercise and not originally innate, the 
virtue of wisdom is part of a divine essence, and has a power 
which is everlasting, and by this conversion is rendered 
useful and profitable, and is also capable of becoming hurtful 
and useless. Did you never observe the narrow intelligence 
flashing from the keen eye of a clever rogue—how eager he 
is, how clearly his paltry soul sees the way to his end; he is 
the reverse of blind, but his keen eyesight is taken into the 
service of evil, and he is dangerous in proportion to his intel - 
ligence ?—Very true he said.—But what if there had been 
a circumcision of such natures in the days of their youth ; 
and they had been severed from the leaden weights, as I may 
call them, with which they are born into the world, which 
hang on to sensual pleasures, such as those of eating and 
drinking, and drag them down and turn the vision of their 
souls about the things that are below—if, I say, they had 
been released from them and turned round to the truth, the 
very same faculty in these very same persons would have seen 
the other as keenly as they now see that on which their eye 
is fixed.’ In this passage is also indicated the relation of at 
least one other of the cardinal virtues, namely Temperance, 
to the virtue of Wisdom or Thought. ‘ Had sensual indul- 
gence,’ says Plato, ‘been checked in many a man when he 





5 See Dr. Maguire's Essays, p. 14. 
® Prof. Jowett’s Trauslation, vol. ii. p. 352. 
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was young, his innate divine power of thought would have 
turned round to the idea of the Good, instead of fastening 
itself upon evil.’ Thus Temperance conserves Wisdom, and 
is a necessary condition to it. But Courage, according to 
Plato, is steadiness not only in the face of danger, but also in 
the face of pleasure and temptation (Laws, p. 633, D, E), 
therefore this quality also must play a similar part with 
Temperance in preventing the disturbance and misdirection 
of Thought. But these qualities, however, while they are 
means and conditions to the proper functions of Thought, 
derive all their ethical value from Thought itself, and without 
it would be mere blind instincts towards the good, or would 
be the result of worldly and non-moral motives (Pheedo, 
p. 68, d). Thus the three cardinal virtues, Wisdom, Temper- 
ance, and Courage, instead of standing apart, as in the 
popular Greek notion of morality, are found mutuaily to 
imply one another, and to grow together into one whole. 
And this whole may be called Virtue, or, to use the language 
of Plato’s Republic, it may be figured as Justice—that 
quality which in the individual soul is analogous to a per- 
fectly wise ‘division of labour’ in a State—in other words 
supreme regularity, good order, and sanity, reigning over all 
the functions of the individual soul. Such, in the barest 
outline, was Plato’s moral scheme, but, even as thus stated, 
we can see how much deeper it was than anything which had 
preceded it in Greece ; how, following the Socratic direction, 
it discarded as inadequate such definitions of Justice as 
‘ giving all men their due,’ or of Courage as ‘ willingness to 
go forward in battle;’ how it looked alone to the internal 
motive of each quality, and in so doing discovered its neces- 
sary relation to all the various parts of the soul, and thus 
expanded the conception of Virtue as a science into that of 
Virtue as a harmony of the appetitive and emotional im- 
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pulses under the direction of Reason or Thought, which they 
at once obeyed and supported. * 

But yet, according to Plato, Virtue is always coincident 
with Knowledge ; it implies the choice of the higher plea- 
sures and of that course to which the balance of advantages 
inclines. To act otherwise than in accordance with the 
balance of advantages, is to act as Ignorance would prompt. 
And no one, except in error and through Ignorance, chooses 
evil in place of good. ‘Ignorance,’ however, does not mean 
the mere negative absence of knowledge; it means, as 
explained by Plato in this context, rather something positive 
—‘the influence of any opinion or impression which is at 
variance with the ultimate reality ’7—any disturbing influence 
which may tend to weaken the force of ulterior interests—. 
‘all sentiments, passions, and emotions which lead us to put 
out of sight the consideration of our permanent interest.’ 
With this proviso it is maintained that no wrong action is 
done except through Ignorance; and, as it is emphatically 
stated in Laws, p. 860 C, ‘ All bad men are always involun- 
tarily bad.’ But this is no fatalistic view of life. Unjust 
men would not have been unjust, as we have already seen, 
if early good habits had given its proper scope to the innate 
vision of their souls. And in succeeding pages of Laws 
it is shown that Legal Punishments must take their course 
with such men, as a reformatory and curative process for 
themselves, and as a vindication of those whom they have 
injured. Plato’s theory of Punishment is essentially the 
corrective theory—that punishment is for the good of the 
person punished. But in his pictures* of the future life, 
drawn under Pythagorean influences and no doubt partly 





7 See Dr. Maguire's Essays, p. 31, 8 See Phedo, pp. 113, 114, Gorgias 
and Protagoras, p. 358 sq. 523-525, and Republic, 614-620. 
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derived from Pindar (see above, page 98), Plato indicates 
three possibilities for the individual soul—either eternal 
blessedness for those who have been purified by virtue and 
philosophy; or, a state of purgatory, to be followed by 
metempsychosis and a fresh probation on earth; or, for 
some, final condemnation without further hope of redemption. 
He conceives that the sentence of eternal punishment would 
be the fate of those great malefactors of mankind, such as 
the worst tyrants and other utterly lawless spirits, who should 
have rendered themselves incurable and incapable of improve- 
ment. This belief adds force to the consideration of the 
great importance of habits in the soul, for it supposes that 
the immortal soul by evil habits can become degraded past 
the possibility of improvement. It is then figured that 
eternal retributive punishment, as a warning to others, would 
become its lot. Though Plato does not make the details ° of 
his Eschatology necessary matters of faith, and by no means 
wishes (like a modern divine) to order the whole of life in 
reference to them, yet still the belief in the immortality of 
the soul was deeply rooted in his mind, and was variously 
expressed in different parts of his writings. He connected 
it with the metaphysical priority of Reason to Matter, and 
also with the grave importance of Morals. He pictured the 
whole of life as an education, and sometimes spoke of educa- 
tion as a process only begun in this life and to be carried on 
in a subsequent state of existence (see Republic, p. 498 D, E). 
All this gave greatness and depth, and a human interest valid 
for all times, to the ethical scheme of Plato. 





® See Phedo (p. 114 E). ‘Ido not | soul is shown to be immortal, he may 
mean to affirm that the description | venture to think, not improperly or 
which I have given of the soul and | unworthily that something of the 
her mansions is exactly true; a man | kind is true.’ Prof. Jowett’s Trans- 
of sense hardly ought to say that. | lation, vol. i. p. 465. 
But I do say that, inasmuch as the 
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The works of Aristotle, that is to say those that we possess, 
were probably all composed between fourteen and twenty-seven 
years after the death of Plato. If Plato could have come to 
life again and seen these works, he would have found philo- 
sophy all mapped out and divided into separate branches, and 
great analytic clearness thus imparted to the whole ; he would 
have found a settled philosophical terminology employed 
throughout—in many cases words that he had himself been 
in the habit of using in an ordinary way, now restricted and 
limited in their connotation and made technical terms of 
logic or metaphysics °—in other cases new and somewhat 
uncouth terms that had been introduced by Aristotle ‘ for the 
sake of precision ;’'!' and he would have found manifold sug- 
gestions of his own on all the different subjects of philosophy 
taken up and in many cases made more definite and carried 
out, so that a concentrated essence of many of his own 
thoughts, stated in widely different form from his own, would 
have been presented to his view. If we might go on indulg- 
ing this fancy, it would be not unnatural to conceive that 
Plato, with his great candour and breadth of mind, would 
have acknowledged with admiration the additions to know- 
ledge and thought which in many respects had been made by 
Aristotle, but that he also would have felt (even setting aside 
the somewhat captious antagonism to himself which occa- 
sionally appeared) that something had been lost, as well as 
gained, to Philosophy by the rigidly analytic method of his 
successor. 

Taking now the unfinished (or mutilated) Ethics of Ari- 
stotle, with their Peripatetic complement, Books V., VI., and 





10 As for instance, svAdoyiopds, N Cf. Eth. u. vii. 11, meiparéoy 
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VII., we shall find that they abundantly illustrate the con- 
ception just given of the relation of Aristotle’s works in 
general to Plato. In order to see at a glance how much of 
the substance of this treatise is taken from, or suggested by, 
the Platonic Dialogues, let us synoptically enumerate, and 
then add a few remarks upon, the following heads: (1) The 
conception of moral science as a whole—that it is a sort of 
Politics which is the science of human happiness. (2) The 
conception of the practical Chief Good—that it is Tré\ecov 
and airapxes and incapable of improvement or addition. (3) 
The conception that man has an zpyoy or proper function, 
that man’s dpet) perfects this, and that his well-being is 
inseparable from it. (4) The conception of Psychology as a 
basis for Morals. (5) The doctrine of Meodrns, which is 
only a modification of the Merpidtns of Plato. (6) The 
doctrine of Ppdvnets, which is an adaptation, with alterations, 
of the Socratico-Platonic view. (7) The theory of Pleasure, 
its various kinds, and the transcendency of mental pleasures. 
(8) The theory of Friendship, which is suggested by questions 
started, but not answered, in the Lysis of Plato. (9) The 
Agnoiology, or theory of Ignorance, in Book VII.—to ex- 
plain how men can act against what they know to be best— 
which appears to have been considerably suggested by Platonic 
discussions. (10) The practical conclusion of Ethics—that 
Philosophy is the highest good and the greatest happiness, 
being an approach to the nature of the Divine Being. On 
these separate heads we may remark: 

(1) Not only is the general point of view—that the indi- 
vidual is inseparable from the State—taken from the Republic 
of Plato, but also the special description of Politics as the 
science of human happiness appears unmistakably borrowed 
from the Huthydemus. It is interesting to compare the 
conception of Politics, and its relation to the sciences, which 
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is expressed in Hth.1. ii. 5 6, with the following description 
(Huthydem. p. 291 B): él 88 8 hv Baowdtxny edOdvtes 
téxvnv Kat SvacKxotrovpevot avTnv, ei avtn ein 4 THv evdat- 
poviay arepyalouévn—ezdo£e yap 81) huty %) woAuTEKN Kal 4 
Baciixn téxvn 4 adth sivat—raity TH Teyvn } Te oTpa- 
THYLKN Kal ai drat Tapadiddvar dpyew TOV Epyav, ov adrat 
Snutoupyol sicwv, Os povyn émictapevy ypholar. capds odv 
2dxer uty ad'rn eivas, iv 2CnTodpev, Kal 9 aitia Tod bpOds 
mpatrew gv TH Wore, Kal atexvOs Kata TO Aioyvtrou 
tauBetov povn ev TH Tpvuvn KaOnoOaL THs TOAEwWS, TaVTA 
kuBepvaca Kal TavTwY apyovca TdavTa xpHotpa TrovEty. 
While, however, accepting this conception of Politics, Ari- 
stotle does so in a wavering way—he says that his science will 
be ‘a sort of Politics’ (wondstixn tes, Hth. 1. ii. 9); as else- 
where he had spoken as if it were rather a stretch to call the 
science of moral subjects Politics.!2 He treats Ethics in 
such a way as virtually to separate them from Politics, a 
separation which was completed by the Peripatetic School and 
by the Stoics. 

(2) In Hth. 1. vii. 3-6, Aristotle, in laying down his own 
conception of the chief good, which is to be the apy for 
Ethics, says that it must be réAevov and avtapxes. These 
same qualities are attributed to the chief good in the Philebus 
(p. 20 C), a dialogue to which Aristotle seems often to refer, 
and from which the present doctrine is probably taken. The 
words are as follows: tHv TayaQod potpay moTEpoy avdyKn 
tédeov 7) pry Tedov sivar; Ildvtwv 54 mov Teredhtatov, @ 
Lexpartes. Ti 62 ; ixavov tayabov ; Ids yap od ; «.7.r. It 
is to be observed, however, that Aristotle analyses the term 
TéXecov, and gives it a more philosophical import than Plato 
had done. Plato probably meant nothing more than ‘the 





2 Phet. 1.ii1.7. Ths mept ra On mpaypyareias iy Sixady €or mpooayopevew 
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perfect.’ Aristotle analyses this into ‘that which was never 
a means,’ ‘that which is in and for itself desirable.” He 
accepts also from the Philebus another doctrine, which is the 
corollary of the former, namely, that the chief good is 
incapable of addition. He directly refers to the Philebus, 
Eth. X. ii. 3, saying, ‘Plato used just such an argument as 
this to prove that pleasure is not the chief good—for that 
pleasure, with thought added to it, is better than pleasure 
separately ; whereas, if the compound of the two is better, 
pleasure cannot be the chief good ; for that which is the abso- 
lute chief good cannot be made more desirable by any addition 
to it. And it is obvious that nothing else can be the chief 
good, which is made better by the addition of any other 
absolute good.’ The reference is to Philebus, pp. 20-22. 
Aristotle implies the same thing, Eth. 1. vil. 8, by saying that, 
‘ When we call happiness the most desirable of all things, we 
can only do so on the proviso that we do not rank it with 
other goods, and place it in the same scale of comparison with 
them’ (4% cvvapeOpoupéevny, see infra, note on this passage) ; 
‘ else we should come to the absurdity of considering it capable 
of improvement by the addition of other goods to it, which, if 
we consider it as the ideal good for man, is impossible.’ 

(3) The whole argument by which, from the analogy of 
the different trades, of the different animals, and of the sepa- 
rate parts of the body, the existence of an Zpyov or proper 
function for man is proved (Eth. 1. vil. 11) comes almost 
verbatim from the Republic (p. 352-3); as also does the 
account of the connection between the dpery of anything 
with its proper function, which is given Eth. u. vi. 2. The 
object: selected as an illustration is in each case the same— 


namely, the eye.” 
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(4) The psychology of Aristotle’s Ethics is based on that 
of Plato, but it is also a development of it, and contains one 
essential difference, in the greater prominence, namely, that 
is given to the will. This, it is true, is virtual rather than 
expressed, but it lies at the root of the separation of ‘ prac- 
tical virtues’ from philosophy, and from ‘excellences of the 
reason.’ Plato divides the mind into the following elements: 
TO NoysaTeKOV, TO erLOupNTiKoV, TO Oupoeidées (Repub. p. 440). 
Aristotle gives a more physical account of the internal 
principle (see below, Essay V.), and divides the mind into 
that which possesses reason and that which partakes of reason." 
This answers at first sight to the division of Plato, since the 
Aoyou petéyov includes both Ovyos and ériOvpia. But 
Aristotle pushes the analysis farther, dividing the reason into 
practical and speculative (which is a great discrepancy from 
Plato), and not attributing the same separate and important 
character to Oupos as it has in the Republic, where it is 
made to stand for something like the instinct of honour, or 
the spirited and manly will, which, as Plato says, is generally 
on the side of the reason in any mental conflict. In Aristotle’s 
discussions upon BovAnats, Bovrvors, &c., we see an attempt 
to found a psychology of the will, thus supplying what was a 
deficiency in Plato, but the theory does not appear to be by 
any means complete. 

(5) The principle of Meodrns, so prominent in Aristotle’s 
theory of moral virtue, is a modification of Plato’s principle 
of Merpidrns or Suppetpia. As, however, the history of the 
doctrine of Meoérns will form part of the subject of the 
following essay, no more need at present be said upon it. 

(6) Aristotle’s doctrine of dpovnots, as far as we can under- 


stand it in the Eudemian exposition, which alone remains to 
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us, seems to be partly an adoption and partly a correction 
of a Socratico-Platonic doctrine of similar import. This 
doctrine, beginning with the form that ‘Virtue is Know- 
ledge (émvctHm), or Thought (dpdvyets),’ and being after- 
wards developed by Plato into the form that ‘Virtue is, 
or implies, Philosophy,’ is accepted, with two corrections, 
by Aristotle. He denies the identification of ‘Thought’ with 
Virtue, saying instead—Virtue must ‘be accompanied by’ 
Thought ; and he distinguishes and divides Thought or Moral 
Wisdom (¢povnovs) from Philosophy (codgia). The former 
of these corrections was directed more against Socrates than 
against Plato; the latter, we shall see, is an important cor- 
rection of the system of Plato, one that is connected with 
differences as to the whole view of Ethics. Plato speaks 
quite decisively of the necessity of gpdvnovs to make moral 
action of any worth. In a celebrated passage of Thectetus 
(p. 176 A), he says, ‘ We should strive to fly from the evil of 
the world; the flight consists in as far as possible being made 
like to God; and this “ being made like ” consists in becom- 
ing just and holy with thought accompanying’ (opolwors 62 
In Pheedo 
(p. 69 B), he descants upon the worthlessness of moral acts if 


f 
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performed without dpovnors: he says, ‘ Such virtue is a mere 
shadow and in reality aslavish quality, with nothing sound or 
true about it.’ But a little further on (p. 79 D) he defines 
dpovnars to be the contemplation of the absolute.!6 We see 
then that Plato requires that every act should be accompanied 
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by an absolute consciousness—and this absolute consciousness 
he does not separate from that which takes place in speculation 
and philosophy. The Peripatetic account is that a moral con- 
sciousness must accompany every act, a sort of wisdom which 
is the centre to all the moral virtues (th. VI. xiii. 6), but this 
kind of consciousness is quite distinct from the philosophic 
reason, it deals with the contingent and not with the absolute. 
The doctrine that Temperance preserves Thought (cafe. tv 
dpovnow, Eth, vi. v. 5) and that Thought without Virtuous 
habits may degenerate into cunning, is taken from Republic, 
p. 518 D, E (quoted above, p. 185). 

(7) Of the two treatises on Pleasure contained in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, we may assume (see above, p. 65), that 
the one which appears in Book VII. is the work of Eudemus. 
It has then a totally different kind of interest from that in 
Book X. It illustrates, not so much Aristotle’s relation to 
Plato, as rather the growth of the Peripatetic school. It is 
in its main outline borrowed from the treatise in Book X., 
but it also contains some peculiarities belonging to the views 
of Eudemus, of which the chief are a practical, and at the 
same time a materialistic tendency. It is antagonistic to the 
views of ‘some’ who argued that no pleasure could be a good, 
because it is a state of becoming (yéveous). This argument 
is refuted by Aristotle himself in Book X. Hudemus 
criticises and overthrows other arguments for the same 
position, not mentioned in Book X. None of these, how- 
ever, are to be found in Philebus, or in any dialogue of Plato. 
They are, in all probability, to be attributed to the Platonic 
school. There is a direct mention, in connection with one of 
the arguments, of the name of Speusippus (Hth. vu. xiii. 1). 
Turning now to Book X., we find the question as to the 
nature of pleasure opened by the statement of two extreme 
views on the subject; one, that of the Cynics—that pleasure 
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was ‘entirely evil’ (xod7 padAov)—the other, that of 
Eudoxus, that pleasure was the chief good. The first view 
Aristotle sets aside as having rather a moral and practical 
than a speculative character; and as being, though well- 
intentioned, at all events an over-statement of the truth. He 
specifies four arguments of Eudoxus to prove that pleasure 


is the | chief good. (a) ‘All creatures seek it. _@ Itis com — 


trary to pain. (c) It is sought for its own sake. _ “(d) Added 
to any good, it makes that good better. He then mentions 





the_objections (¢verdcevs) made to each of these four, and 
shows that none of the objections i is valid, except that brought 


wee 


against the last of the arguments. He _shows—from Plato 
(see above, p. 192), that the fact. that pleasure can be added 


to other goods disproves, instead of proving, its claim to be. 


nites lee tao, 


‘considéred the chief good. Aristotle naw mentions other 


eccnaasont  aenate 


general arguments that have been brought against pleasure 
OT eR TN gee “Ae 

—namely, that it is not a quality ; 3 that it-ie-dndefinita 
(dépictor) ; that_ it is a , motion, a becoming; er-a-replenish- 
ment («lvnows, yéveows, avaTTAjpwots) ; again, that there are 
many disgraceful pleasures. He answers all these objections, 
and | having accepte ted the Platonic position that pleasure is, at 

\ all ‘events, not the chief good, he proceeds to ; give. his own 


theory | of its, nature,considering i it to be, except in certain 
cases, a good, and analysing its character more accurately 


than nee athens) been done. a all this we cannot trace 




















sien. nee ‘of Plato's works. * “Par -rathér,~as we shall have 
an opportunity of seeing more distinctly in the next Essay, 
! ~~ Aristotle, while perfectly coinciding with and nd accepting 
Plato’s general theory of pleasure, the division of its different _ 
_kinds, the distinction between bodily pleasures w which are 


preceded _ by < ‘desire and a sense of pain, and ‘the mental 
yeasts 





aa 


pleasures. which are free from this; while accepting, that is, 
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the whole theory in its moral and practical bearing, refine 
and_ improves upon it as a speculative question, substituting 
a more accurate and appropriate definition of pleasure than 
is to be found in Plato. 

(8) We cannot doubt that Aristotle’s attention was 
turned to the consideration of the subject of friendship by 
the importance that Plato attributed to it, and the inte- 
resting part which he makes it play in his system. Both 
Lysis and Phcedrus are devoted to the discussion of friend- 
ship. In the former dialogue little more is done than 
starting the difficulties, some of which are taken up and re- 
stated in the beginning of Aristotle’s treatise (th. vit. i. 6); 
‘Whether does friendship arise from similarity, or from dis- 
similarity ? Does it consist in sympathy, or in the harmony 
of opposites?’ In Phedrus a passionate and enthusiastic 





picture of friendship is given, which renders it not distin- 
guishable from love ; its connection with the highest kind of 
imagination, and with the philosophic spirit, is dwelt upon at 
length. In Aristotle nothing of this kind is to be discovered. 
The picture is colder, but at the same time more natural and 
human. In the ninth chapter of Book IX. a fine philosophic 
account of the true value of friendship is to be found, on 
which more will be said in the succeeding Essay. The whole 
of this subject is treated with depth and also with moral 
earnestness, which renders it one of the most attractive parts 
of Aristotle’s Ethics. We see throughout that on every point 
of the question the analysis has been pushed farther than 
Plato carried it. 

(9) The position that ‘ Virtue is a science’ and that it is 
only through ignorance that a man could choose other than 
the Good, naturally gave importance to the question as to the 
nature of Ignorance itself, and the problem, How does it 
happen that knowledge of the Good is sometimes in abey- 
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ance? These questions which were suggested in Protugoras 
(pp. 358 sqq.) appear to have been worked at in the 
Peripatetic school, and, with the help of the Practical 
Syllogism (see Essay IV.), an answer was given to them in 
the Hudemian Book VII. A cognate discussion, far less 
mature in character, on the voluntariness or involuntariness 
of Vice, entirely suggested by Plato, appears in Book III. of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. 

(10) The burden of all the Platonic Dialogues is the same, 
the excellence of philosophy, and its extreme felicity. Most 
completely does Aristotle reproduce this feeling when (Eth. x. 
vil.) having, as it were, satisfied the claims of common life by 
his analysis of the ‘ practical virtues,’ he indulges in his own 
description of that which is the highest happiness—when he 
says, ‘Philosophy seems to afford wonderful pleasures both 
in purity and duration’ (Eth. x. vii. 3), and ‘ We need not 
listen to the saying, “ Men should think humanly,” rather as 
far as possible one should aspire after what is immortal, and 
do all things so as to live according to what is highest in 
oneself’ (Hth. x. vil. 8). We are reminded generally of the 
enthusiastic descriptions of philosophy in the Republic, the 
Pheedo, and the Symposium of Plato. One particular passage 
of the last-named dialogue seems probably to have sug- 
gested to Aristotle the saying (Hth. x. viii. 13), that ‘The 
philosopher will surely be most under the protection of 
heaven (Qeo¢udéoTatos), because honouring and cherishing 
that which is highest and most akin to God—namely, the 
reason.’ 

Such are the leading ethical conceptions and topics for 
which Aristotle’s treatise is manifestly indebted to the Dia- 
logues of Plato, and they go far towards furnishing its entire 
skeleton. But besides these there was many a minor sugges- 
tion of Plato’s, which has been taken up into this work, as 
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the notes in subsequent pages will testify. The very meta- 
phors used by Aristotle seem often to have been inherited. 
That of the ‘bowmen’ (Hth. I. ii. 2) occurs in Republic, 
p- 519 C. That of the ‘ Aristeia for pleasure’ (th. 1. xii. 5) 
comes from Philebus, p. 22 EH. The analogy between the 
political philosopher and an oculist (Hth. 1. xiii. 7) is from 
Charmides, p. 155 B. The comparison of mental extremes 
to excesses in gymnastic training (Hth. 1. ii. 6) occurs in 
Eraste, p. 134. The metaphor of ‘ straightening bent wood’ 
(Hth. m1. ix. 5) is from Protagoras, p. 325 D. The com- 
parison of those who have made their own fortune to poets 
and mothers, who love their offspring (Hth. Iv. i. 20, Ix. 
vii. 7), is from Republic, p. 330 C. This list of examples 
might doubtless be increased. 

We have now seen the close connection of succession, in- 
heritance, and development between the Lthies of Aristotle 
and the writings of Plato. It remains to point out the 
diversities of doctrine, as well as of tone and manner, which 
are also manifest between the moral systems of the two 
philosophers. At the very outset of his treatise, having started 
the question, What is the Good for man? Aristotle stops 
himself with the logical consideration that it will be neces- 
sary to inquire first the nature of this universal term—Good 
—and to state in what sense it is predicated, and what is its 
relation to the particulars which fall under it,'” ‘ although,’ 
as he adds, ‘an inquiry of this kind is rendered disagreeable 
owing to those who are our friends having introduced their 
doctrine of Ideas.’ Adopting, however, a saying which Plato 
had himself employed in reference to judging of Homer,'® he 





Ww Eth, » vi. 1. Tatra pev obv | Cytioews ywouérvns bid 7d plaous dy- 
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decides that ‘personal considerations must be sacrificed to 
the interests of truth ; and accordingly he proceeds to detail 
a set of arguments against the logical or metaphysical validity 
of the Platonic ‘Idea of Good.” We may admit the general 
necessity for the logic of ethics of this discussion as to the 
realistic or nominalistic import to be attributed to the term 
—Good, and we may admit also the courteous terms in which 
it is introduced. But yet we shall find something unsatis- 
factory, and requiring explanation, in the arguments them- 


selves which Aristotle proceeds to adduce. In form the con- 


troversy appears rather to be with the Platonists, with the 
rival school in the Academia, than with Plato himself; but 
yet so much prominence is given to the ‘Idea of Good’ in 
Plato’s Republic, a work which was, beyond doubt, constantly 
present to the mind of Aristotle when he was writing his 
Ethics, that we cannot but think that the present passage has 
reference not only to the logic of the Academy generally, but 
also to the ethical applications of the ‘Idea of Good’ made 
by Plato himself. 

The doctrine of ‘Ideas’ is much less settled and constant 
in Plato’s writings than may be ordinarily supposed. In 
regard to this, as to many other questions, Plato may be said 
to have had no system, but to have been constantly inquiring. 
We find that the transcendental existence of the ‘ Ideas,’ that 
is, their existence apart from the human mind, is only 
asserted, together with the doctrine of our ‘ recollecting’ 
them (dvdmrnots), in mythical and imaginative passages of 
Meno, Phcedrus, and Pheedo; that in later dialogues, as 
Republic, and Philebus, they are treated in a more sober 
spirit; that in Thecetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Laws, the 
‘Tdeas’ are mentioned much as Universals would be spoken 
of in modern books; lastly, what is most remarkable of all, 


we find in Parmenides a criticism on the doctrine of Ideas, 
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in which the weak points of the doctrine and the difficulties 
attendant on it are pointed out. Sogrates, who is represented 
in the dialogue as a promising young man, defends the sup- 
posed orthodox view of the Ideas, but he is refuted by the 
venerable Parmenides, who lectures him on his want of prac- 
tice in dialectic. And it is a curious fact that the argu- 
ments here put by Plato into the mouth of Parmenides are 
‘nearly if not quite’? those used by Aristotle in attacking 
Plato, or at all events that which he enunciates as the Pla- 
tonic system. It appears then that Plato, at one period of 
his life, when deeply plunged in the study of Eleatic philo- 
sophy, saw that his own doctrine of Ideas required revision, 
and in the dialogue of Parmenides he at once put out what 
he had arrived at. These considerations open to us a dif- 
ferent view of Plato’s relation to the doctrine of Ideas from 
what we should have gathered from Aristotle in the not un- 
frequent places” in which he criticises this doctrine. Yet, 
since Plato did at all events sometimes put forward the doc- 
trine in strong and enthusiastic terms, it may be as well to 
endeavour to trace its general meaning, even if in so doing 
we incur the same charge that Aristotle has incurred—of 
turning poetry into prose and making dogmatic that which 
was never meant to be such. 

Aristotle tells us” that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas rose from 
a union between the universal definitions of Socrates and the 
Heraclitean doctrine of the fleeting character of all objects 
of sense. To put this a little more clearly, the position is as 
follows: we desire some permanent and certain knowledge. 
Let us take some object and try to know it, e.g. ‘this man.’ 





19 See Prof. Jowett’s Introduction | iv.—v. Post Analyt. 1. xi. &e. 
to Parmenides (vol. iii. pp. 227 sqq.), “ Metaphys. 1. vi. 2, xu. iv. 2, 3, 
where the arguments are analysed. and see above, page 159. 

2 Metaphys. 1. vi., vi. xiii,, x1. 
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Looking closely into it we find at once that, in ‘this man,’ 
we are in possession of a conception made up of two ele- 
ments, a universal and a particular. ‘Man’ is universal, 
‘this’ is particular. Now ‘this’ may be infinitely various. 
It is purely relative, entirely changeable. It baffles all 
attempts at knowledge. The more we analyse ‘this,’ the 
more it escapes us, and comes to actually nothing. What 
constitutes ‘this’ man? Particular time and place, particular 
qualities, such as form, colour, size, and the like. But time 
and place, form, colour, and size are all in themselves uni- 
versals. ‘This’ man is determined by ‘this’ time, place, 


form, &c. But, again, what is ‘this time’? The particular 


‘element in ‘this time’ is equally unknowable and unex- 


pressible with the particular element in ‘this man.’ Hence 
Heraclitus said, of« Zorww eariotnun tev aicOntav. Let us 
now take the other side, and look at the universal element, 
‘man.’ This is something permanent and stable; this con- 
stitutes a unity in the midst of plurality ; this the mind can 
rest in contemplating. We give to this universal element 
the name of form or idea (eiS0s, idga), a name borrowed 
probably from Democritus, who spoke of the ‘forms’ of 
things being emanations from things themselves, and consti- 
tuting our knowledge of the things. And now another step 
has to be taken ; we must throw out all distinction between 
knowledge and existence. Since things exist for us solely 
through our knowledge of them, and we cannot conceive 
them existing at all, except as either for our minds or for 
some other minds, we must give up entirely that dualism 
which would suppose two terms standing opposite each other, 
namely, the object and the mind, and we must speak now of 
one term alone. Nothing exists except what we know. 
Knowledge and existence are identical, since, as Protagoras 


said (only in an altered sense), the mind is ‘the measure of 
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all things; of existing things that they exist, of non-existent 
things that they do not exist.’ Taking as established the 
identity of knowledge and existence, we may use one term 
to express this identity, namely, ‘truth’ (a@d7Oea), which 
equally implies reality of existence in things, and the right 
apprehension of them in the mind. 

What is it that possesses truth, or reality ? Not particu- 
lars, which, as we saw before, are (in so far as they are par- 
ticulars) unknowable, but the universal, the idea. The 
universal element, or idea, may hence be said to be the only 
real existence, while the particulars have only a sort of illu- 
sory, or mock existence ; when we look closely into them we 
find they are mere shadows of reality. Hence Plato, follow- 
ing out this train of thought, said, by a forcible metaphor, 
that common persons who fancy the particulars to be real. 
existences are like men in a dimly lighted cave, taking the 
shadows on the wall to be realities. By an equally strong 
metaphor, which Aristotle speaks of as mere poetry (Meta- 
phys. 1. ix. 12), Plato called the Ideas archetypes (qrapabety- 
para) of sensible things. In this metaphor several points 
are expressed. (1) That knowledge is rather prior to expe- 
. rience than derived from it. Experience is the occasion, 
and not the cause of knowledge. This Plato expressed by 
saying that all our knowledge is ‘reminiscence.’ Things in 
the world are constantly reminding us of, and calling up, the 
reminiscence of the Ideas which we saw in their pure state, 
before we were born. (2) That the forms of the mind are 
permanent, while the material world is fleeting. The mind 
is always prior to, and greater than, the world. This 
points, as Plato argued in Pheedo, to the immortality of the 
soul. (3) The Eleatics had denied the existence of motion, 
plurality, change; in short, the whole sensible creation. 


Plato does not go so far as this; though infinitely less real 
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than the Ideas, he allows that the external world has some 
share of reality. Metaphorically he says, ‘it partakes of the 
Ideas.’ The Ideas are archetypes of things; in other words, 
in the midst of the unknowable, the fleeting, the chaotic, the 
movable—there is law, unity, form, order, symmetry, the 
permanent, and the absolute, existing not materially, but as 
ideas, dimly seen by the mind, because it is not pure enough ; 
seen more distinctly, according to the purity and elevation of 
the mind, and always more or less suggested. 

We are now brought to that part of Plato’s doctrine 
where he spoke of the ‘Idea of good.’ Of this he says (Re- 
pub. p. 509 B), that ‘ As the sun affords to all visible objects 
not only the power of being seen, but also growth, increase, 
| and nourishment ; so is there afforded to all objects of know- 
' ledge by the good not only the being known, but also their 
very being and existence. The good is not existence, but 
is above and beyond existence (27s éréxewa THs ovcias) in 
dignity and power.’ In Philebus (p. 65 A), it is said that 
‘the good cannot be comprehended in one idea alone, but it 
may be taken in three manifestations ; beauty, symmetry, and 
truth.’ We see what a metaphysical world we have now to 
deal with. It is not the material world immediately, but 
the world of pure cognitions (Ta yiveoxdpeva), that depend 
on the Good for their existence. Every cognition must have 
the Idea of good present in it. We cannot conceive anything 
existing except as being good. Kivil, in the shape of disease, 
crime, pain, &c., Plato, from this point of view, would call 
the non-existent ; it is the negation of existence, the want of 
existence in some way or other; it is the chaotic, the form- 
less, that which has no universality or absoluteness, that 
which the mind cannot deal with. The Idea of good in the 
world of thought Plato compared to the sun in the material 
world ; following out this metaphor, evil would be as the 
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shadows which are the mere negation of light, and yet they 
are necessary to relieve the light, for were all light, nothing 
would be visible; and so too evil, as the negation of good, 
may be said to be necessary to its existence. ‘Good,’ says 
Plato, ‘is the cause of existence and knowledge.’ This opens 
a sublime conception, on the one hand, of a world in which 
all things are very good; on the other hand, of a philosophy 
whose method of the deepest knowledge consists in no mere 
abstract investigations, nor any mere accumulation of expe- 
rience, but in apprehending with enthusiasm and joy the all- 
pervading idea of Good, as it manifests itself under the 
three forms of beauty, symmetry, and truth. The Idea of 
Good, Plato would by no means confine to metaphysics, as if 
it had no application to the other sciences. On the contrary, 
his great object was to raise Morals and Politics above all 
mere empiricism into Philosophy properly so called. Hence 
he says that ‘States will never prosper till philosophers are 
kings ;’ again, he says, ‘The guardian of the State must know 
with certainty that which all vaguely seek and aspire after 
—namely, what is the Good’ (Repub. p. 505-6). The Idea 
of Good, then, according to Plato, is to be a principle in- 
fluencing human action, and necessarily forming a part of any 
system of Politics or Morals worthy of being called so. 

With this position Aristotle joins issue. After stating 
the theory in the following words (Hth. 1. iv. 3), ‘Some have 
thought that besides all these manifold goods upon earth, 
there is some other absolute good, which is the cause to all 
these of their being good;’ he proceeds to criticise the tena- 
bility of such a conception, and concludes his argument by 
saying, ‘But we may dismiss the Idea at present, for if there 
is any one good, universal and generic, or transcendental 
(xwptarov) and absolute, it obviously can neither be realised 
nor possessed by man, whereas something of this latter kind 
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is what we are inquiring after’ (Hth. 1. vi. 13). He follows 
up those remarks by saying that ‘ Perhaps some may think 
the knowledge of the idea may be useful as a pattern 
(mapdbevyya) by which to judge of relative good.” Against 
this he argues that ‘There is no trace of the arts making any 
use of such a conception; the cobbler, the carpenter, the 
physician, and the general, all pursue their vocations without 
respect to the Absolute Good, nor is it easy to see how they 
could be advantaged by apprehending it.’ 

This criticism is a direct denial of Plato’s point of view. 
Plato, who had expressed himself utterly dissatisfied with the 
empirical and prudential morality of his countrymen, and 
who wished to raise morality and Politics (which with him 
was but morality on an extended scale) into something wise, 
philosophical, and absolute—made certain requisitions for 
this. He demanded that a full philosophic consciousness 
should govern everything. He required that a knowledge of 
the good-in-itself should be present to the mind. He acknow- 
ledges, it is true, that the philosopher, after dealing with 
sublime speculations, may seem dazzled and confused when 
he is suddenly confronted with the petty details of life, the 
quibbles of law courts, &c. But on the other hand he seems 
to have considered, not only that philosophy was indispens- 
able to morality, but also that the mind, by contemplating 
the Idea of good, would be conformed to it. This Idea, 
then, was not merely an object for the abstract reason; it 
was an object for the imagination also, and an attraction for 
the highest kind of desires. It was not only an idea, but 
also an ideal. Aristotle, in a clearer and more analytic way, 
regards the Idea as something out of all relation to action 
(ov mpaxrcv), as a metaphysical conception simply, if, indeed, 
it could be entertained at all. He then entirely separates it 


from Ethics. He considers that the guiding principle (apy7) 
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for Ethics must be not this absolute transcendental good, but 
a practical good, which he envisaged as Happiness, or the end 
for man. These two views must stand for ever apart, and on 
each side there seems to be some degree of merit, and some 
degree of fault. Fine as is Plato’s conception of science, it 
must be confessed that there is some degree of vagueness 
about it. We need not put ourselves in the position of Plato’s 
contemporaries, those of whom the story is related that 
‘They went to him expecting to hear about the chief gocd 
for man, but they were disappointed, for he put them off with 
a quantity of remarks about numbers and things they could 
not understand.’ But even taking Plato as ‘a philosopher 
for philosophers,’ there seems to be something not quite ex- 
plained in his system. Infinitely rich as he was in invention 
and suggestion, we might almost say that he required an 
Aristotle as his successor to give definiteness to his concep- 
tions. When then we turn to Aristotle, we find the power 
that is gained by a division of the sciences. We find no 
longer an effort to attain to that highest point of union for 
all knowledge and all existence, which is far above the ordi-~ 
nary ken, and which can hardly be viewed otherwise than by 
occasional glimpses—but rather an effort after clearness and 
completeness, after the arrangement of all experience under 
appropriate and separate leading conceptions. It is easy to 
see what an immense field is at once laid open. Rapid 
indeed and wonderful were the achievements of a mind like 
that of Aristotle. But when all is done, one feels also that 
something has also been lost by this separate treatment of 
different subjects. One desires again to see Ethics not 
dissevered from Theology and Metaphysics. 

Had Aristotle in the present case contented himself with 
denying the appropriateness of the ‘Idea of Good,’ or, in 


other words, of the vontov dya@ov, as an apy for moral 
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and Political science, the reasonableness of such a view must 
have been admitted. But he goes farther, and undertakes to 
disprove offhand the tenability, even as part of a metaphy- 
sical system, of the ‘ Idea of Good,’ in the sense in which it 
was held by Plato or by the Platonists. And for this pur- 
pose he states his arguments, which are briefly as follows: 
(1) The Platonists themselves allow that where there is an 
essential succession (76 mpéTepov Kai TO VaTepov) between any 
two conceptions, these could not be brought under a common 
Idea. But this succession occurs in different kinds of good. 
Good in relation, e.g. the useful, is essentially later than 
good in substance, and therefore cannot fall under the same 
Idea. (2) If all good were one, it ought to be predicated 
under only one category, whereas it can be predicated under 
all. (3) If it were one, it would be treated of by only one 
science. (4) The Idea is only a repetition of phenomena, 
for with these it is really identical. (5) Even the most 
essential and undoubted goods seem incapable of being 
reduced to one Idea.—Everyone has felt the unsatisfactori- 
ness of these arguments; they seem captious, verbal, unreal, 
and not to touch the point at issue. Let us examine them 
separately. Argument (1) seems to beg the question. It 
refers to the Platonic doctrine of the ideal numbers (referred 
to Metaphys. xu. vi. 7), which they held to stand in absolute 
and immutable succession to each other, and to be incapable 
of being brought themselves under one common Idea. To 
this Aristotle compares the relation between relative and 
absolute goods ; he says the one stands in immutable succes- 
sion to the other, therefore there can be no common idea 
of them. A Platonist might reply, that this is a mere 
assumption ; that in the case of the ideal numbers, Unity and 
Duality, for instance, stand in such essential contradistinction 


to each other, that they are Ideas themselves, and therefore 
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there cannot be Ideas of them. But with regard to the 
goods, all that is relative in them is’ merely the particular, 
the non-existent, which the philosophical reason cannot deal 
with. It is absurd to make the relativity of the relative 
good an immutable and permanent quality, which is for ever 
to distinguish it from the good in itself. (2) The second 
argument is a mere repetition of the first. Aristotle takes 
certain categories, namely, substance, quality, quantity, rela- 
tion, time and place, &e. («al érepa TovadTa), and shows that 
there are different modes of the good under these different 
categories. Now these categories might all be reduced to 
substance and relation, and then the argument is, ‘ You have 
good in substance, and good in different relations: can these 
be considered the same?’ (3) The argument of the sciences 
is a carrying out of the same objection. Aristotle argues 
that the sciences point to a still greater subdivision of good. 
For good, in relation to time, for instance—that is, oppor- 
tunity, may be treated of by strategics, or by medicine; and 
so on with good under the other categories; the sciences still 
more minutely subdivide it. 

Plato might well complain of this subdivision of the 
sciences being brought as an argument against him, when he 
had so anxiously urged (Repub. p. 534 E) that in dialectic 
all sciences united, and dialectic was the science of the Idea 
of Good. 

The fourth argument, which appears also in the Par- 
menides of Plato, is one of which Aristotle seems fond— 
that the Idea (avrodcacrov) is a mere repetition of pheno- 
mena, exhibiting the same law as the particulars, indis- 
tinguishable from them, and therefore perfectly useless. This 
objection is expressed in the Metaphysics (1. ix. 1) by saying 
that ‘The Ideas are as if one was unable to count a 
few things, and thought it would be easier to count them 
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when they were more.’ It would seem, however, to be a 
misstatement of Plato’s view, for it assumes the reality, the 
substantive and absolute existence of the particulars, and 
then speaks of the Idea or the Universal being appended to 
the end of the row, in order to explain them. Whereas 
Plato might surely say the particulars disappear out of sight ; 
on looking into them I find they have no existence, while 
the universal grows more and more in reality, and absorbs 
all the attention of the mind. Instead of ‘multiplying 
phenomena,’ Plato might say, ‘The Idea reduces phenomena 
to unity.’ Aristotle’s account represents the universal or 
absolute existence as if it was gained inductively from a set 
of particulars, and added to the end of them; whereas Plato’s 
point of view rather is that the Idea is prior to all the par- 
ticulars; we do not obtain it inductively, we are reminded of 
it, but we saw it before we were born, or, in other words, it 
is innate in the soul and only evoked by experience. Another 
most captious objection, almost unworthy of the gravity of a 
philosopher, Aristotle here adds: it is that ‘ Perhaps the Idea 
of Good may be said to be distinguished from the number of 
phenomenal goods by being eternal. But in short this is no 
difference, the Good is not any more good for this. Length 
of duration does not constitute a distinction between identical 
qualities. A white thing is not more white if it lasts long 
than if it only lasts for a day.’ Perhaps this argument need 
only be stated for its weakness to be seen. Plato would never 
have consented to this confusion between length of duration 
(woAvxpoviov) and eternity (diésov). It is true that in 
popular thinking we picture to ourselves the eternal under 
the form of duration of time, but the philosophical concep- 
tion of the eternal is the necessary (causa sui), the absolute, 
the unconditional, the uncreate and indestructible (Hth. 10. 
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ili. 3, VI. iii. 2), that which is out of all relation to time. 
Aristotle's argument, then, consists,in setting the popular 
way of thinking against the philosophical. <He represents 
the Idea to be a copy taken from the particular and made 
lasting. Whereas Plato meant—that without which we cannot 
know the particular or conceive it to exist; that which is 
independent of this or that particular, though the particulars 
depend on it; that which is independent of yesterday, or to- 
day, or a thousand years hence. 

At this point of the discussion Aristotle seems to have 
become conscious to himself (Hth. 1. vi. 8) that the Platonists 
may complain of his attempting to disprove the unity of good 
by always setting relative goods in opposition to those that 
are good in themselves. He proposes then to take certain 
specimens of things good in themselves, and to make these 
the test of the theory. The specimens he adduces are 
‘thought, sight, and some pleasures and honours ;’ he adds 
that ‘If these be not esteemed good in themselves, nothing 
else but the pure Idea will remain to be called a good in itself; 
thus the Idea as a universal or class will lose all its meaning, 
having no individuals ranked under it.’?? The question then 
is, Do these goods, which are sought for their own sake, 
exhibit the same, or different laws of good? To answer this 
question would require a very deep and subtle investigation ; 
this Aristotle does not enter upon, but he merely gives a 
summary assertion that ‘The laws exhibited by honour, 
thought, and pleasure, viewed as goods, are distinct and dif- 
ferent from one another.’ This appears to be mere dogma- 
tism and a trifling with the question. For we might urge 
that honour is not properly speaking a good sought for its 
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own sake (cf. Hth. 1. v. 5), and that thought, sight, and 
pleasure, are all of them évépyevas and therefore do according 
to the Aristotelian views exhibit the same law of good. 
Aristotle winds up his polemic by assuming as concluded, 
that there is no realistic unity in the good. He asks, ‘ What 
is the account then of this one word good? It cannot surely 
have risen from a mere chance coincidence in language. It 
must be either that all goods proceed from one source or 
tend to one end—or rather that they are analogous to one 
another.’ He substitutes then arbitrarily, without proof or 
discussion (for he says these belong to metaphysics), a nominal- 
istic theory for the realism of Plato. His view is apparently, 
that men inductively from a set of similar particulars formed 
the universal ‘good, and by analogy, where cases were 
analogous, came to extend the same term to dissimilar par- 
ticulars. Plato’s view was that by experience of a particular 
there is awakened in the mind the knowledge of a universal, 
which existed there prior to the particular, and is the law of 
the existence of that particular, and that by many different 
particulars we ‘are reminded’ of this same law or idea, and 


i 


that hence arises sameness of name ™ by reason of a sameness 
of law under different relative circumstances and modifica- 
tions. Realism makes the universal prior to and more real 
| than the particular. Nominalism makes the particulars more 
real than the universal. Aristotle is by no means consistently 
a nominalist, though here he avows a sort of nominalism for 
the time. 
‘There is a tradition of the ancients that Aristotle, as a 
young man, while his vehicle for philosophising was still the 


dialogue, commenced a pertinacious attack on the doctrine of 
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Ideas. Proclus, quoted by Philoponus (ii. 2) speaks of him * 
as ‘ proclaiming loudly in his dialogwes that he was unable to 
sympathise with this doctrine, even though his opposition to 
it should be attributed to a factious spirit.’ It is thought by 
some that the various places of his extant and maturer works 
which attack the Platonists on this subject, contain rather a 
résumé of arguments which had been before stated by Ari- 
stotle in his early writings, than the results of fresh logical or 
metaphysical thought. This theory, if accepted, would ex- 
plain to some extent the very crude and apparently superficial 
character of the arguments themselves. That such a pro- 
cedure should have been adopted in a work like the Ethics 
seems not unlikely, when we consider the way which this 
work was, apparently, written. It was part of a great task 
which Aristotle had assigned himself—no less than that of 
constructing afresh the whole of philosophy (with physical 
science to follow). Setting himself to this task, Aristotle 
constructed his Organon, and then went on in rapid succes- 
sion to grapple with Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, the Art of 
Poetry, and Metaphysics. All his works on these subjects 
were more or less incomplete, and all must have been com- 
posed under a certain pressure. In these circumstances it is 
easy to fancy their author repeating his earlier arguments on 
a particular question, in lieu of excogitating the matter 
anew. But it must be observed that one of the arguments 
here used is expressed in Aristotle’s maturer terminology, for 
it appeals to the ‘ categories,’ or heads of predication. Any- 
how, we cannot escape the conclusion that these arguments 
misrepresent the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, so far as we know 


it, and do not contain really valid grounds for its rejection. 
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When we compare the moral system of Aristotle in its 
general scope with that of Plato, we are at once struck by a 
remarkable difference. Plato’s was a unifying system; he 
took the four cardinal virtues of Greece and reduced them to 
one quality under different aspects—to the complete regu- 
larity and harmony of all the faculties and impulses of the 
individual soul, under the guidance of wise and philosophic 
thought. ‘Justice’ with him was another word for this har- 
mony ; ‘ Temperance’ was the subservience of the passions to 
the reason. ‘Courage’ was remembering the general prin- 
ciples of the reason in the hour of danger or temptation. The 
Reason or thought which was to permeate the moral nature 
was also, with Plato, the contemplation of the absolute. The 
tendency of Aristotle is in the opposite direction, that of 
analytical division and separation. Philosophy and its organ, 
the scientific reason, he put quite apart from morals. Justice, 
so far as we can learn from the Hudemian book on the sub- 
ject, he treated, not in a general sense as co-extensive with 
Virtue, but as a special quality tending to the fulfilment of 
legal obligations in respect of property. Instead of unifying 
the virtues he rather multiplied them. In his Politics 
(I. xiii. 10) he approves of the method of Gorgias, in enume- 
rating the virtues in detail, saying that ‘ People deceive them- 
selves by general definitions, as that virtue consists in a good 
condition of the soul, or again in uprightness of action (6p00- 
mpareiv), or some such thing.’ And in the same spirit he says 
(Eth. 1. vii. 1) that ‘While general theories are of wider appli 
cation’ (cowvérepot, seo infra, the note on this passage), ‘ those 
that go into detail have more reality, since action consists in de- 
tail,’ &c. Accordingly he proceeds to give a list of virtues which 


contain an exemplification of his principle of Megdtns. This 
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Tist does not appear to have been formed on any scientific 
basis, it does not start afresh with any new psychological 
classification. It seems first to acaepe in a way, the list of 
cardinal virtues, placing courage and temperance in the front 
of its ranks, reserving justice as being something peculiar, 
and dividing wisdom into practical and speculative. It then 
adds to these, different qualities, some of them sufficiently 
external, which were held in honour among the Greeks. In 
this procedure there is something which must be called em- 
pirical. Aristotle has two sides, the one speculative and pro- 
foundly penetrating and philosophic; the other side tending 
to the accumulation of details and of experience, regardless 
of a philosophic point of view, content with a shallow system 
of classification. His list, when formed, Aristotle seems to 
have believed in as complete. He had beforehand given the 
same in his Rhetoric (1. ix. 5) with the omission of three of 
the virtues here mentioned. 

We have seen already the separation made by Aristotle 
between Ethics and Metaphysics. The same of course holds 
good of Theology, this being with Aristotle but another name 
for Metaphysics. Practical theology was not a conception 
that Aristotle could have admitted. His great divergence 
from Plato on this head may be seen in the fact that while 
Plato speaks of ‘ being make like to God, through becoming 
just and holy, with thought and consciousness of the same’ 
(loc. cit., see above, p. 194), Aristotle, on the contrary, speaks 
of moral virtue as being impossible of attribution to the 
gods (Hth. x. viii. 7). With regard to Aristotle’s opinion on 
the question of a future life we shall speak in Essay V., but 
at present we may safely say that Aristotle’s ethical system 
differs from that of Plato in being conceived totally without 
reference to any such consideration. If we compare the 


tone in which the two philosophers write, it will appear that 
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while Aristotle is far more scientific, he is on the other hand 
wanting in the moral earnestness, the tenderness, and the 
enthusiasm of Plato. Such ideas as that ‘the whole of 
life is an education’ are not present with him. But again, 
he is more safe than Plato; he is quite opposed to any- 
thing unnatural (such as communism, for instance) in life 
or institutions. He recognises admiringly the worth and 
beauty of moral virtue, without the incessant demand which 
Plato made, that this should be accompanied by philosophy. 
And on all questions he endeavours to put himself into har- 
mony with the opinions of the multitude, to which he thinks 
that a certain validity must be ascribed. On the other hand, 
Aristotle is less delicate and reverent than Plato in his mode 
of speaking of human happiness, especially as attained by 
the philosopher. In Plato there seems often, if not always, 
present, a sense of the weakness of the individual as contrasted 
with the eternal and the divine. If Plato requires philosophy 
to make morality, he also always infuses morality into philo- 
sophy ; the philosopher in his pictures does not triumph over 
the world, but rather is glad to seize on ‘some tradition’ 
‘like a stray plank,’ to prevent his being lost; he feels that 
his philosophy on earth is but ‘knowing in part.’ Ari- 
stotle, on the contrary, rather over-represents the strength 
of philosophy. And in his picture of the happiness of 
the philosopher we cannot but feel that there is over-much 
elation, and something that requires toning down. In the 
manner of the writing it is obvious that we miss the art, the 
grace, the rich and delicate imagination of Plato. Above all, 
we miss the subtle humour which plays round all the moral 
phenomena. Aristotle does not show any trace of archness. 
There are sayings in the Hthics which might cause a smile, 
but they are apparently given unconsciously, in illustration 
of the point in question. In Hth. x. v. 8, to show that the 
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different creatures have each their different proper pleasures, 
Aristotle quotes from Heraclitus the saying that ‘An ass 
likes hay better than gold,’ without any sense of anything 
ludicrous in the illustration.2”7. The same thing occurs in one 
of the Eudemian books (vu. vi. 2), where it is mentioned to 
illustrate the hereditariness of hot temper, that ‘A father 
being kicked out by his son, begged him to stop at the door, 
for he said he had kicked his father as far as that.’ This is 
mentioned with perfect gravity among a list of arguments. 
Aristotle’s rich and manifold knowledge of human nature 
exhibits itself in his Hthics. It might be doubted whether 
Plato would have written the masterly analytical account of 
the various virtues in Books IJ]. and IV. These are not 
living dramatic portraits such as Plato would have made, 
there is nothing personal or dramatic about them ; but they 
are a wonderful catalogue and analysis of very subtle charac- 
teristics. 

The chief of the school of Plato was Speusippus, nephew 
to Plato himself, and successor to him in the leadership of 
the Academy. One of the Pythagoreising opinions of Speu- 
sippus is alluded to by Aristotle, Hth.1. vi. 7. ‘The Pytha- 
gorean theory on the subject seems more plausible, which places 
unity in the rank of the goods; to which theory Speusippus 
too seems to have given in his adhesion.’ The question 
adverted to is the identity of ‘the One’ with ‘the Good.’ 
The Pythagoreans appear to have placed ‘the One’ among 
the various exhibitions of good, whether as causes or mani- 
festations. Among the Platonists, as we are told (Metaphys. 
XIII. iv. 8), there arose a difference, a section of them identi- 
fying ‘the One’ with ‘the Good,’ the others not considering 


unity identical with, but an essential element of, goodness. 





* But see notes on Lth, 1. iv. 6, viu. vi. 4. 
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They saw that if ‘the One’ be identical with ‘ the Good, it 
must follow that multeity, or, in other words, matter, must be 
the principle of evil. To avoid making ‘the many’ identical 
with evil, they found themselves forced to abandon the iden- 
tification of ‘the One’ with ‘the Good.’ Of this section 
Speusippus was leader. He seems to have adopted a Pytha- 
gorean formula, saying, that ‘the One must be ranked among 
goods.’ Aristotle gives a sort of provisional preference to 
this theory over the system of Plato. Elsewhere, however 
(Metaphys. x1. vii. 10), he attacks and refutes the view of 
‘the Pythagoreans and Speusippus,’ that ‘Good is rather a 
result of existence than the cause of it, as the flower is the 
result of the plant.’ 

Tn morals, Speusippus seems to have continued the argu- 
ments begun by Plato, against the Hedonistic theory of 
Aristippus. In the list of his works given by Diogenes ** the 
following are mentioned—zrepi ndovijs a’. "Apioturmos a’. His 
polemic appears to have been one-sided, and his views 
extreme. One of his arguments on the subject of Pleasure 
is alluded to by Aristotle, Hth. x. ii. 5, and expressly men- 
tioned with his name by Eudemus, vil. xiii. 1. It seems 
very probable that other arguments against Pleasure, which 
are refuted by Aristotle and Eudemus, may have occurred in 
the treatise on Pleasure written by Speusippus. Another 
Platonist, with exactly opposite views on Pleasure, was 
Eudoxus. Of him hardly anything is known. He appears 
to have been an astronomer, and his personal character is 
highly praised by Aristotle, Hih. x. ii. 1. 

Out of the school of Plato, Aristotle appears to have had 


a close personal friend, namely, Xenocrates, who accompanied 





28 Also he seems to have written on Justice, The Citizen, Legislation, and 
Philosophy. 
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him to Atarneus, on the death of Plato. He was a volumi- 
nous writer, and seems to have endeavoured to carry out the 
system of Plato on particular points, and to give it a more 
practical direction. Besides many treatises on dialectic, the 
Ideas, science, genera and species, divisions, thought, nature, 
the gods, &c., Diogenes also attributes to him two books on 
Happiness, two on Virtue, one on the State, one on the Power 
of the Law, &c. The ancients ascribed to him a high moral 
tone of thought, saying that he considered virtue as alone 
valuable in itself. He seems, however, to have allowed the 
existence of a dvvapuis barnpeTexy in external fortune, which is, 
perhaps, alluded to by Aristotle.*® His disciples, Polemo and 
Crantor, appear to have had almost exclusively an ethical 
direction. We must regret the loss of the writings of these 
early Academics, for we should, no doubt, find common to 
them much that is to be found in the system of Aristotle. 
And yet, so far as we can tell, none of the Platonists appears 
individually to have been of sufficient importance to have 
greatly influenced Aristotle either in the way of communi- 


cation or of antagonism. 
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On the Philosophical Formule in the Ethics of 
Aristotle. 


IJ\HE advance which Philosophy made under the hands of 

Aristotle, consisted in its becoming scientific. That is 
to say, it was divided into separate branches, or departments 
(payparteias), and each of these was a pé@odos, or orderly 
setting forth of appropriate principles and the deductions to 
be made from them; and the instrument for this exposition 
was a precise terminology. The Dialogues of Plato almost 
invariably exhibited philosophy in the process of being worked 
out in conjunction with unphilosophical personages, so the 
point of departure in them is the ordinary thought of refined 
and cultivated, but not scholastic, circles, and the language 
is as much as possible that of the purest literary Greek. Yet 
even Plato, owing to the nature of his subjects, could not 
keep clear of abstract, highly philosophical, and technical 
terms. In fact he was always tending to create such; the 
‘Ideas,’ ‘ Dialectic,’ ‘Thought’ (ppdvnars), the ‘ Reason’ and 
the ‘ Understanding ’ (6:dvoia), ‘ Beiug’ and ‘ Not being,’ the 
‘One’ and the ‘ Many,’ ‘Division,’ and other names for logical 
processes, the names for the constituent parts of the soul, &c., 
are instances of the kind. But Plato dealt freely with 
language, as he did with thought, and never bound himself 
by fixed terms any more than by a fixed system. With 
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Aristotle the case was different ; his object was to be, as far 
as possible, exhaustive and final on all the great questions of 
philosophy, and to express his results in precise and perma- 
nent phraseology. Thus, the more general forms of thought 
which he gradually worked out for himself became with him 
a language which was never laid aside, and which was applied 
to all subjects. In comparing any Aristotelian treatise with 
the works of Plato, one sees in it the accumulation of experi- 
ence and the carrying out of analysis, but still more, one sees 
the constant recurrence of these forms of thought, which seem 
brought in to explain everything. The forms indeed fre- 
quently become modified through their application to special 
branches of inquiry; they no longer remain mere logical or 
metaphysical abstractions, but become concrete ideas. We 
shall find this abundantly exemplified in the Ethics; and it 
is the object of the present Essay to isolate and examine the 
formal element of the Aristotelian moral system—to trace the 
origin and full philosophical meaning of some of the leading 
terms used, and to follow them out into their ethical appli- 
cation. The formule to be discussed are: (1) Tédos, or the 
End-in-itself, as connected with Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
four causes ; (2) "Evépyeva, or the Actual, which Aristotle so 
constantly contrasted with the Potential ; (3) Mecdrns, or the 
Law of Quantity, aterm with wide philosophical associations ; 
(4) the Practical Syllogism, a form borrowed from the Ari- 
stotelian Logic, and applied by Aristotle himself, and still 
farther by the Peripatetic school, to explain the phenomena 
of the human will. 

J. Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes arose probably 
from a combination and modification of conceptions which 
occur separately in Plato, namely, the contrast of matter and 
form, of means and end, of production and existence. Every 
individual object might be said to be the meeting-point of 
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these oppositions ; it is what it is by reason of the matter out 
of which it has sprung, the motive cause which gave it birth, 
the idea or form which it realises, the end or object which it 
was intended to attain. Thus knowledge of anything implies 
knowing it from these four points of view, or knowing its 
four causes. The End or final cause, however, as is natural, 
rises to an eminence beyond the other conceptions, and though 
it must always stand opposed to matter, it tends to merge 
the other two causes into itself. The end of anything, that 
for the sake of which anything exists, can hardly be separated 
from the perfection of that thing, from its idea and form; 
thus the formal cause or definition becomes absorbed into the 
final cause (opiferas yap Exacrov TO Téhet, Eth. U1. vii. 6). 
In the same way the End mixes itself up with the 
efficient cause, the desire for the end gives the first impulse 
of motion, the final cause of anything becomes identical with 
the good of that thing, so that the end and the good become 
synonymous terms. And this is not only the case with re- 
gard to individual objects, but all nature and the whole world 
exist for the sake of, and in dependence on, their final cause, 
which is the Good. This, existing as an object of contempla- 
tion and desire, though itself immovable, moves all things.! 
And so the world is rendered finite, for all nature desiring the 
Good and tending towards an end is harmonised and united. 
In this way is the unity of nature conceived by Aristotle, 
it is a unity of idea. The idea of the Good as final cause 
pervades the world, and the world is suspended from it. In 
the same form his ethical philosophy presents itself. Human 
life and action are rendered finite by being directed to their 


end or final cause, the good attainable in action. The ques- 
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tion of the Ethics is, Té gore 76 TOv Tpaxtoy Tédos; And we 
might say, altering the words quoted from the Metaphysics 
—From this principle, from the End of action, the whole of 
human life is suspended. 

An end or final cause implies intelligence, implies a mind 
to see and desire it. The appearance of ends and means in 
nature is a proof of design in the operations of nature, 
and this Aristotle distinctly recognises (Nat. Ausc. I. viii.). 
When we come to Ethics, What is meant by an End of human 
action? For whom is this an end? Is it an end fixed by a 
higher intelligence? In short, is the principle of Aristotle 
the same as the religious principle, that man is born to work 
out the purposes of his Maker? To this it must be answered, 
that Aristotle is indefinite in his physical theory as to the re- 
lation of God to the design exhibited in creation. And so, 
too, he is not explicit, in the Ethics, as to God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world. On the whole, we may say at present that 
‘moral government,’ in our sense of the words, does not at 
all form part of Aristotle’s system. His point of view rather 
is, that, as physical things strive all, though unconsciously, 
after the good attainable by them under their several limita- 
tions, so man may consciously strive after the good attainable 
in life. We do not find in the Ethics the expression tédos 
Tov avOperrov, but TOV mpaKToy TéXos (I. vii. 8), TOV avOpw- 
mivav Tédos (X. Vi. 1), TO avOp@rvor ayaGor (I. xili. 5). Itis 
best, therefore, to exclude religious associations (as being un- 
Aristotelian) from our conception of the ethical réAos, and 
then we may be free to acknowledge that it is evidently 
meant to have a definite relation to the nature and constitu- 
tion of man. Thus Aristotle assumes that the desires of man 
are so framed as to imply the existence of this redXos (Eth. 1. 
ii. 1). And he asserts that man can only realise it in the 


sphere of his own proper functions (év 76 Zpy@ Tod dvOpwrov, 
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I. vii. 10), and in accordance with the law of his proper 
nature and its harmonious development (cata THv oixelay 
apeTyy, I. vii. 15). 

Is man, then, according to this system, to be regarded 
similarly to one of the flowers of the field, which obeying the 
law of its organisation springs and blooms and attains its own 
peculiar perfection? This is no doubt one side, so to speak, 
of Aristotle’s view. But there is also another side. For, 
while each part of the creation realises its proper end, and, 
in the language of the Bible, ‘is very good,’ this end exists 
not for the inanimate or unconscious creatures themselves, it 
only exists in them. But the ethical rédos not only exists 
im man, but also for man; not only is the good realised in 
him, but it is recognised by him as such; it is the end not 
only of his nature, but also of his desires; it stands before 
his thoughts and wishes and highest consciousness as the ab- 
solutely sufficient, that in which he can rest, that which is 
in and for itself desirable (drA@s 67 TéXELov TO Kal’ avbTo 
aiperov det, 1. vii. 4). The ends of physical things are for 
other minds to contemplate, they are ends objectively. But 
ends of moral beings are ends subjectively, realised by and 
contemplated by those moral beings themselves. The final 
cause, then, in Ethics, is viewed, so to speak, from the inside. 
Or rather the peculiarity is, that the objective and subjective 
sides of the conception both have their weight in Aristotle’s 
system, and are run into one another. The ré\os Trav tpaxTar, 
or absolute end of action, has two forms, which are not clearly 
separated ; in the first place it is represented subjectively as 
happiness, and in the second place objectively as the morally 
beautiful. 

It has been said that the ancient Ethical systems were 
theories of the Chief Good, rather than theories of Duty. 
And Kant brings against Aristotle the charge that his system 
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is one of mere eudemonism. We shall have an opportu- 
nity in a future Essay of touching upon the relations of 
this conception ‘duty’ to the ancient systems. At present 
it will suffice to show that there is some unfairness in the 
charge brought by Kant, and that it ignores the true charac- 
teristics of Aristotle’s Ethical doctrine. Itis unfair to charge 
Aristotle with mere ‘ eudeemonism’ simply on account of his 
making a definition of ‘ happiness’ the leading principle of 
his Ethics. The word ‘happiness’ is only a popular way of 
statement; Aristotle tells us that it is the popular word for 
the chief good (Hth. 1. iv. 2). Again, during his whole 
discussion on the virtues, and on moral actions, there is no 
mention of happiness as connected with these, as if good acts 
were to be done for the sake of happiness. There is only 
one place, and that is in the discussion on happiness itself, 
where he speaks of it as ‘The end and prize of virtue.’? 
Elsewhere he speaks of ‘the beautiful’ as being the end of 
virtue... But again the ‘happiness’ which Aristotle defines 
as the chief good does not seem immediately, but only 
inferentially, to imply pleasure. Pleasure (as we shall see 
hereafter) is rather argued and proved to belong to happiness 
by a sort of after-thought, and is not with Aristotle a primary 
part of the conception. Happiness with Aristotle is something 
different from what we mean by it ; so from this point of view, 
above all, the charge of eudeemonism falls to the ground. 
Aristotle’s question is, What is the chief good for man? 
But this he resolves into another form, What is the réAXevov 
téXos? What in human life and action is the End-in-itself ? 
How deep is the moral significance of this conception—the 


absolute end! Can anything small or frivolous, or anything 
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like mere pleasure and enjoyment come up to its require- 
ments, and appear in the deepest depths of the human con- 
sciousness to be something beyond which we cannot go—the 
absolute satisfaction of our nature? Essentially and neces- 
sarily, that only can be called a té\os which has in itself a 
moral worth and goodness. This also Aristotle says ‘has a 
sweetness and pleasure of its own, but one quite different 
from that which springs from any other sources. Men rarely 
attain to it; but desiring the satisfaction it affords, they seize 
in its place the pleasure derived from amusements, on account 
of this latter having some sort of resemblance to the satisfac- 
tion which the mind feels in moral acts which are of the 
nature of an end.’4 

The deep moral pleasure which attaches to noble acts, 
Aristotle describes as triumphing even over the physical pain 
and outward horrors which may attend the exercise of 
courage.» And he acknowledges that in many cases this 
may be the only pleasure attending upon virtuous actions.® 

We see in these passages how the objective and subjective 
The end and the 


consciousness of the end are not separated. In the pleasure 


import of the Tédos are blended together. 


which Aristotle speaks of as attaching to the moral rédos 
we see something that answers to what we should call ‘the 
Only to say that Aristotle meant 
It is 
better to keep before us as clearly as possible his point of 
view, which is, that a good action is an End-in-itself, as being 


approval of conscience.’ 


this, would be to mix up things modern and ancient. 
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the perfection’ of our nature, and that for the sake of which 
(ob évexa) our moral faculties beforg existed, hence bringing 
a pleasure and inward satisfaction with it; something in 
which the mind can rest pleased and acquiescent ; something 
which possesses the qualities of being caddy, @picpévov, and 
évépyeva TENEla. 

We observe how in the separate parts of life, in the deve- 
lopment of each of the various faculties, Aristotle considers 
an end to be attainable ; how he attaches a supreme value to 
particular acts, and idealises the importance of the passing 
moment; how he attributes to each moment a capability of 
being converted out of a mere means, and mere link in the 
chain of life, to be an End-in-itself, something in which life 
is, as ib were, summed up. But if in action, and in an 
exercise of the moral faculties, an end is attainable, this 
is, according to the system of Aristotle, only faintly and 
imperfectly an end, compared with what is attainable in 
contemplation by the exercise of the philosophic thought. 

In both senses of the word réXos, both as perfection and 
as happiness, Aristotle seems to have placed virtue below 
philosophy. Philosophy is in the first place the highest 
human excellence; it is the development of the highest 
faculty. In the second place, it contains the most, absolute 
satisfaction, it is most entirely desirable for its own sake, and 





7 In another passage (Eth, 11. vii. 
6), Aristotle seems to use the term 


perfection when it exhibits the same 
qualities as the formed moral charac- 


rédos in a more purely objective sense 
to denote perfection. He says, ‘The 
rédos of every individual moral act 
is the same with that of the formed 
moral character’ (réAos 5¢ mdons évep- 
vyelas éorl To KaTd thy eb). The 
whole passage is a difficult one; it 
seems to come to this—An individual 
act can only be said to have attained 





ter—e.g. a brave act is only perfectly 
brave when it is done as a brave man 
would do it, consciously for its own 
sake, or for the sake of the beautiful 
(kadod Evexa), &e. : 

8 Eth. a. vii. 1. E18 éorly @ evdar- 
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not as a means to anything else.2 Whereas the practical 


virtues are all in a sense means to this. Courage is for war, 
which is for the sake of the fruition of peace; and in what 
does this consist? If the practical side of our nature be 
summed up in the one faculty Thought (¢povners), this may 
be regarded after all as subordinate and instrumental to 
Philosophy (codia), the perfection of the speculative side.!° 
So too in Politics, the end, or in other words the highest 
perfection and the highest happiness, being identical for the 
State and the individual, in what is this constituted ? Not 
in the busy and restless action of war or diplomacy, not in 
means and measures to some ulterior result, but in those 
thoughts and contemplations which find their end and satis- 
faction in themselves. Philosophy, therefore, and specula- 
tion are, according to Aristotle, the end not only of the 
individual, but also of the State.! ‘If it be true to say, that 
happiness consists in doing well, a life of action must be best 
both for the State, and for the individual. 


as some do, suppose that a life of action implies relation to 


But we need not, 


others, or that those only are active thoughts which are 
concerned with the results of action; but far rather we must 
consider those speculations and thoughts to be so which have 
their end in themselves, and which are for their own sake.’ 
A moment of contemplative thought (@zwpytiny évépyera) 
is most perfectly and absolutely an end. It is sought for no 
result but for itself. It is a state of peace, which is the 
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crown of all exertion (doyorovpeda iva oyordfamev). It is 
the realisation of the divine in many and constitutes the most 
absolute and all-sufficient happiness,!? being, as far as pos- 
sible in human things, independent of external circum- 
stances.!% 

This, then, constitutes the most adequate answer to the 
great question of Ethics, What is the Chief Good? or Té gore 
TO TOV TpakT@y Tzdos; as far as a separate and individual 
moment of life is concerned. But a difficulty suggests itself 
with regard to life viewed as a whole. ‘ Philosophic thought,’ 
says Aristotle, ‘ will be absolutely perfect happiness if ex- 
tended over a whole life. For in happiness there must 
be no shortcoming.’'4 But, as we shall see more clearly 
with regard to évépyeca, it cannot actually be so extended. 
What then is the result? If Aristotle accepts the absolute 
satisfaction and worth of a moment as the end of life, his 
principle becomes identical with the povdypovos 7dov7 of the 
Cyrenaics (see above, p. 175). If, again, he requires an 
absolute réXos of permanent duration, his theory of human 
good becomes a mere ideal. Here, then, is a dilemma between 
the horns of which Aristotle endeavours to steer, on the one 
hand acknowledging (Hth. 1. vii. 16), that ‘ A single swallow 
will not make a summer ;’ on the other hand urging ob- 
jections against the saying of Solon (Hth, 1. x.), that ‘No man 
can be called happy as long as he lives.’ He says the chief 
good must be év Big Tedslm, not a perfect life, but in a 
perfect life—indicating by this expression that the absolute 


good, as it exists in and for the consciousness, is independent 
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of time and duration; but still, as we belong to a world of 
time and space, that this inner supreme good must have its 
setting in an adequate complete sphere of external circum- 
stances. About this word reAe/m there is an ambiguity of 
which probably Aristotle, himself, was half conscious ; its 
associations of meaning are twofold, the one popular, convey- 
ing the notion of the ‘complete,’ the ‘perfect,’ the other 
philosophic, implying that which is in itself desirable, that 
in which the mind finds satisfaction, the absolute. Taking 
a signification between the two, we may conceive Aristotle 
to have meant, that the chief good must be an absolute mode 
of the consciousness, and that this must be attained in a 
sphere of outward circumstances themselves partaking of 
the nature of absolute perfection. Aristotle’s conception, 
then, of the chief good has two sides, the one internal, ideal, 
out of all relation to time, which speaks of happiness as the 
absolute good, as that end which is the sum of all means, as 
that which could not possibly be improved by any addition 
(Bih. 1. vii. 8); the other side, which is external and 
practical, goes quite against the Cyrenaic principle of 
regarding the present as all in all, and also against the Cynic 
view which would set the mind above external circumstances 
(Eth. 1. v. 6). This part of the theory considers happiness 
as compounded of various more or less essential elements, and 
shows how far the more essential parts (ra xUpia Tis evdat- 
povias) can outbalance the less essential. It requires per- 
manence of duration, but it looks for this in the stability of 
the formed mental state, which is always tending to reproduce 
moments of absolute worth. 

The End-in-itself renders life a rounded whole, like a work 
of art, or a product of nature. The knowledge of it is to give 
definiteness to the aims, ‘So that we shall be now like archers 
knowing what to shoot at’ (th. 1. li. 2). In the realisation 
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of it, we are to feel that there need be no more reaching 
onwards towards infinity, for all the desires and powers will 
have found their satisfaction (Hth. 1. ii. 1). Closely connected, 
then, is this system with the view that what is finite is good. 
‘Life,’ says Aristotle, ‘is a good to the good man, because 
it is finite’ (Hth. ix. ix. 7). At first sight these sayings 
suggest the idea of a cramped and limited theory of life, as 
if all were made round and artistic, and no room were left for 
the aspirations of the soul. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that that which is here spoken of as making life finite, 
is itself the absolutely sufficient—that, above and beyond 
the outside of which the mind can conceive nothing. And 
this absolute end is yet further represented as the deepest 
moments either of the moral consciousness, or of that philo- 
sophic reason which is an approach to the nature of the divine 
being. It must be remembered also that ‘the finite’ (76 
@picpévov) does not mean ‘the restricted,’ as if expressing 
that in which limits have been put upon the possibilities of 
good, but rather the good, itself. Good and even existence 
cannot be conceived except under a law, and the finite is 
with Aristotle an essentially positive idea. Only so much 
negation enters into it as is necessary to constitute definite- 
ness and form in contradistinction to the chaotic. Truly we 
cannot in our conceptions pass out of the human mind; that 
which is absolute and an end for the mind cannot be a mere 
limited and restricted conception ; but rather nothing can be 
conceived beyond it. Something might be said on the rela- 
tion of the Ethical réAos to the idea of a future life, but this 
can be better said hereafter. 

II. ‘ Actuality’ is perhaps the nearest philosophical re- 
presentative of the évépyea of Aristotle. Itis derived from it 
through the Latin of the Schoolmen, ‘actus’ being their trans- 
lation of évépyesa, out of which the longer and more abstract 
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form has grown. The word ‘energy,’ which’ comes more 
directly from évzpyeva, has ceased to convey the philosophical 
meaning of its original, being restricted to the notion of force 
and vigour. The employment of the term ‘energy, as a 
translation of évépyera, has been a material hindrance to the 
proper understanding of Aristotle. This is especially the 
case with regard to the Hthics, where there is an appearance of 
plausibility, though an utterly fallacious one, in such a trans- 
lation. To substitute ‘ actuality’ in the place of ‘energy’ 
would certainly have this advantage, that it would point to 
the metaphysical conception lying at the root of all the 
various applications of évépyeta. But ‘actuality’ is a word 
with far too little flexibility to be adapted for expressing all 
these various applications. No conception equally plastic 
with évépyeva, and at all answering to it, can be found in 
modern thought. And therefore there is no term which will 
uniformly translate it. Our only course can be, first to en- 
deavour to understand its philosophical meaning as part of 
Aristotle’s system, and secondly to notice its special applica- 
tions in a book like the Hihics. Any rendering of its import 
in the various places where it occurs must be rather of the 
nature of paraphrase than of translation. 

’Evépryeca is not more accurately defined by Aristotle, than 
as the correlative and opposite of Svvayes. He implies, that 
we must rather feel its meaning than seek to define it. 
‘ Actuality’ may be in various ways opposed to ‘ potentiality,’ 
and the import of the conception depends entirely on their 


relation to each other.’® ‘Now évépyevais the existence of a 
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thing not in the sense of its potentially existing. The term 
“ potentially ” we use, for instance, of,the statue in the block, 
and of the half in the whole (since it might be subtracted), 
and of a person knowing a thing, even when he is not think- 
ing of it, but might do so; whereas évgpyeza is the opposite. 
By applying the various instances our meaning will be plain, 
and one must not seek a definition in each case, but rather 
grasp the conception of the analogy as a whole—that it is 
as that which builds to that which has the capacity for build- 
ing; as the waking to the sleeping; as that which sees to 
that which has sight, but whose eyes are closed; as the 
definite form to the shapeless matter ; as the complete to the 
unaccomplished. In this contrast, let the évépyesa be set off 
as forming the one side, and on the other let the potential 
stand. Things are said to be évepyeia not always in like 
manner (except so far as there is an analogy, that as this 
thing is in this, or related to this, so is that in that, or re- 
lated to that), for sometimes it implies motion as opposed to 
the capacity for motion, and sometimes complete existence 
opposed to undeveloped matter.’ 

The word évépyeca does not occur in Plato, though the 
opposition of the ‘virtual’ and the ‘actual’ may be found 
implicitly contained in! some parts of his writings. Perhaps 
there is no genuine passage” now extant of any writer pre- 
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vious to Aristotle in which it occurs. It is the substantive 
form of the adjective évepyys which isto be found in Aristotle’s 
Topics, 1. xii. 1. But Aristotle, by a false etymology, seems 
to connect it immediately with the words '§ éy Zpyw. To all 
appearance the idea of its opposition to d¥vayts was first sug- 
gested by the Megarians, who asserted that ‘Nothing could 
be said to have a capacity for doing any thing, unless it was 
in the act of doing that thing.’ '° 


part of the dialectic of the Megarians, by which they endea- 


This assertion itself was 


voured to establish the Eleatic principles, and to prove by the 
subtleties of the reason, against all evidence of the senses, that 
the world is absolutely one, immovable, and unchangeable. 
We cannot be exactly certain of the terms employed by the 
Megarians themselves in expressing the above-quoted posi- 
tion, for Aristotle is never very accurate about the exact form 
We 


cannot be sure whether the Megarians said precisely dray 


in which he gives the ”° opinions of earlier philosophers. 
évepyn povov Sivacba. But at all events they said some- 
thing equivalent, and Aristotle taking the suggestion worked 
out the whole theory of the contrast between dvvayts and 
évépyeta, in its almost universal applicability. 

At first these terms were connected, apparently, with the 
idea of" motion. But since dvvaycs has the double meaning 


of ‘possibility of existence’ as well as ‘ capacity of action,’ 
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there arose the double contrast of action opposed to the 
capacity for action; actual existence opposed to possible 
existence or potentiality. To express accurately this latter 
opposition Aristotle seems to have introduced the term 
évtenéyeta, of which the most natural account is, that it is 
a compound of éy réAee eyeuv, ‘ being in the state of perfec- 
tion,’ an adjective” évredeyrjs being constructed on the 
analogy of vovveyyjs. But in fact this distinction between 
éyTedéyera and évépyea is® not maintained. The former 
word is of comparatively rare occurrence, while we find 
everywhere throughout Aristotle évépyera, as he says, mpos 
éytedeyeray ovvTsOeuévn ‘mixed up with the idea of com- 
plete existence.’ As we saw above, it is contrasted with 
ddvays, sometimes as implying motion, sometimes as ‘form 
opposed to matter.’ 

In Physics dvvayus answers to the necessary conditions 
for the existence of anything before that thing exists. It. 
thus corresponds to tA, both to the rpwryn Ay, or matter 
absolutely devoid of all qualities, which is capable of be- 
coming any definite substance, as, for instance, marble; and 
also to the géoydrn Udy, or matter capable of receiving form, 
as marble the form of the statue. Marble then exists duvayes 
in the simple elements before it is marble. The statue exists 
dvvauet in the marble before it is carved out. All objects 
of thought exist either purely duvdes, or purely évepyeda, or 
both dvvdyer and évepyeia. This division makes an entire 
chain of all the world. At the one end is matter, the mparn 
dan, which has a merely potential existence, which is neces- 


sary as a condition, but which, having no form and no quali- 
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ties, is totally incapable of being realised by the mind. So 
it is also with the infinitely small or great ; they exist always 
as possibilities, but, as is obvious, they never can be actually 
grasped by the perception. At the other end of the chain is 
God, ovaia aidsios nat évépyeva dvev Svvdwews, who cannot be 
thought of as non-existing,‘ as otherwise than actual, who 
is the absolute, and the unconditioned. Between these two 
extremes is the whole row of creatures, which out of poten- 
tiality spring into actual being. In this theory we see the 
affinity between Svvayis and matter, évépyeva and form. Thus 
Aristotle’s conceptions are made to run into one another. 
Another affinity readily suggests itself, and that is between 
évépyeva and réhos. The progress from dvvapus to évépyeva is 
motion or production («ivnovs or yéveots). But this motion or 
production, aiming at or tending to an end, is in itself imper- 
fect (4teAms), it isa mere process not in itself and for its own 
sake desirable. And thus arises a contrast between civynots 
and évépyeva, for the latter, if it implies motion, is a motion 
desirable for its own sake, having its end in itself. Viewed 
relatively, however, «ivnows may sometimes be called évépyeia. 
In reference to the capacity of action before existing, the 
action calls out into actuality that which was before only 
potential. Thus, for instance, in the process of building a 
house there is an évépyeva of what was before the ddvapis 
oixodoptxyn. Viewed, however, in reference to the house 
itself, this is a mere process to the end aimed at, a yéveous, 
or if it be called évépyea, it must strictly speaking be 
qualified as évgpyerd tis dtedyjs.% In short, just as the term 
réxos is relatively applied to very subordinate ends, so too 





4 It might be said that the being of | existence of God is an évépyea for 
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évépyeca is relatively applied to what is from another point of 
view a mere yéveous or Kivyats. This we find in Eth. 1. i. 2, 
Siaghopa b¢ tus haivetat TOV TENOV* TA wav yap Elow evépyetat, 
Ta 88 Tap’ adtas zpya Twa. 

Having traced some of the leading features of this dis- 
tinction between dvvayis and évépyeca, we may now proceed to 
observe how this form of thought stamped itself upon Ethics. 
We may ask, How is the category of the actual brought to 
bear upon moral questions, and how far is it reacted upon by 
moral associations ? At the very outset of Aristotle’s theory it 
appears. As soon as the proposition has been laid down that 
the chief good for man is only attainable in his proper work, 
and that this proper work is a peculiar kind of life, rpaxrixy 
tis (fon) Tod Adyov ZyovTos, Aristotle proceeds to assume 
(eréov) that this life must be no mere possession (xa@’ Z£.v) 
of certain powers and latent tendencies, but ‘in actuality, for 
this is the distinctive form of the conception.’ *6 He then 
transforms the qualifying term xa7’ évépyetav into a substan- 
tive idea, and makes it the chief part of his definition of the 
supreme good.” Thus the metaphysical category of évépyeva, 
which comes first into Ethics merely as a form of thought, 
becomes henceforth material. It is identified with happi- 
ness." In short, it becomes an ethical idea. 

In this connection (like its cognate téXoS) zvépyera becomes 
at once something mental. It takes a subjective character, 
as existing now both in and for the mind. Moreover, in an 
exactly parallel way to the use of téXos, it receives a double 
application. On the one hand it is applied to express moral 


action and the development of the moral powers, on the other 
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hand to happiness and the fruition of life. It is in its latter 
meaning that évépyeca is most purely subjective. Taken as a 
formula to express Aristotle’s theory of virtue, we may con- 
sider it as applied in its more objective and simpler sense, 
though even here it is mixed up with psychological associa- 
tions. We shall see how, under newly invented metaphysical 
forms, Aristotle accounts for the moral nature of man. 
Aristotle divides 6uvduees into physical and mental.® Of 
these mental dvyders it is characteristic that they are equally 
capacities of producing contraries, while the physical are 
restricted to one side of twocontraries. The capacity of heat, 
for instance, is capable of producing heat alone; whereas the 
dvvayis iatpixy}, as being a mental capacity, and connected 
with the discursive reason, can produce indifferently either 
health or sickness. From this Aristotle deduces the first step 
of the doctrine of free-will, namely, that the mind is not 
bound by any physical necessity. For he argues that, given 
the requisite active and passive conditions, there is a necessity 
for a physical évvayes to act or suffer in a particular way ; 
but since the mental Svvapes is equally a capacity of contraries, 
if there were any necessity for its development, it must be 
necessitated to produce contraries at the same time, which is 
impossible. Therefore there must be some other influence 
which controls the mental d¢vaycs, and determines into which 
side of the two contraries it shall be developed, and this is 
either desire or reasonable purpose.*®° Connected with this 
point is another of still greater importance for the ethical 


theory. Not only in the use and exercise of a moral S¥vapus 
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is the individual above the control of mere external or physical 
circumstances, but also the very acquigement of these duvapeus 
depends on the individual. For the moral capacities are not 
inherent, but acquired. 

In considering how this can be, we may follow the logical 
order of the question according to Aristotle, and ask which 
exists first, the duvawes or the évépyeca ? The answer is, that 
as a conception, in point of thought (Ady@), the évgpyea must 
necessarily be prior ; in short, we know nothing of the dvvapus, 
except from our knowledge of the évépyeta. In point of time 
(xpév@) the case is different ; each individual creature exists 
first Suvvawes, afterwards évepyecg. This assertion, however, 
must be confined to each individual; for, as a necessity of 
thought, we are led to refer the potential existence of each 
thing to the actual existence of something before (a flower, 
for instance, owes its potential existence in the seed to the 
actual existence of another flower before it) ; and so the world 
is eternal, for an évépyera must be supposed as everlastingly 
pre-existing. But even in the individual there are some 
things in which the évgpyeca seems prior to the dvvayss ; there 
are things which the individual seems to have no ‘ power of 
doing’ until he does them ; he acquires the power, in fact, by 
doing them.3! This phenomenon gives rise to a classification 
of Suvdpes into the physical, the passive, and the inherent on 
the one hand, and the mental or acquired on the other.*? 
The merely physical capacities of our nature exist indepen- 
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dent of any act or effort on the part of the individual.** And 
so, also, is it with the senses.** But the contrary is the case 
with regard to moral virtue, which does not exist in us as a 
capacity (Stvayes) ; in other words, not as a gift of nature 
(pvc), previous to moral action.” We acquire the capacity 
for virtue by doing virtuous things. It will be seen at once 
that a sort of paradox is here involved. ‘ How can it be said 
that we become just by doing just things? If we do just 
The answer of Aristotle to this 


difficulty would seem to be as follows: 


things, we are just already.’ 


1. Virtue follows the analogy of the arts, in which the 
first essays of the learner may by chance, or by the guidance 
of his master (476 tUyns Kal GAXov broPzuevov), attain a sort 
of success and an artistic appearance, but the learner is no 
artist as yet. 

2. These ‘just acts,’ by which we acquire justice, are, on 
nearer inspection, not really just ; they want the moral quali- 
fication of that settled internal character in the heart and 
mind of the agent, without which no external act is virtuous 
in the highest sense of the term. They are tendencies 
towards the acquirement of this character, as the first essays 


But 
they are not to be confounded with those moral acts which 


of the artist are towards the acquirement of an art. 


flow from the character when developed and fixed. 
3. The whole question depends on Aristotle’s theory of the 
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is, as related to Svvayis and évépyeva. There can be no 
such thing, properly speaking, as a S¥vayus tis apetis. As 
we have before seen, a dvvapus, except it be merely physical, 
admits of contraries. And therefore in the case of moral 
action there can only be an indefinite capacity of acting 
either in this way or that, either well or ill, which is therefore 
equally a duvayis of virtue and of vice. The évépye.a in this 
case is determined by no intrinsic law of the dvvayis— 
(avaynn Erepov Tt eivat TO Kvptov, Met. vi. v. 3), but by the 
desire or the reason of the agent. The évépyeca, however, is 
no longer indefinite; it has, at all events, some sort of 
definiteness for good or bad. And by the principle of habit 
(200s), which Aristotle seems to assume as an acknowledged 
law of human nature, the évépyera reacts upon the duvapus, 
reproducing itself. Thus the dvvasuis loses its indefiniteness, 
and passes into a definite tendency; it ceases to be a mere 
dvvauis, and. becomes a Fs, that is to say, a formed and 
fixed character, capable only of producing a certain class of 
évépyevat. Briefly then, by the help of a few metaphysical 
terms, does Aristotle sum up his theory of the moral 
character. Kal évi 61 Noy@ é« TAv opolwy évepyerav ai EEeus 
yiwovrat. And it is quite consistent with his entire view of 
these metaphysical categories, that he defines virtue to be 
not on the one hand a dtvapis, else it would be merely 
physical, nor on the other hand a mwd@os (which is here 
equivalent to évépyeia), else it would be an isolated emotion 
—but a sort of és. The é&s, or moral state, is on the 
farther side, so to speak, of the évépyeas. It is the sum 
and result of them. If és be regarded as a sort of deve- 
loped dvvayss, as a capacity acquired indeed and definite, 
but still only a capacity, it may naturally be contrasted 
with évepyesa. ‘Thus in the above-quoted passage, Fih. 1. 
vii. 13, duttds Ta’tys Aeyoudvys means xa? ZEw and Kar’ 
VOL. I. R 
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évépyevav, as we may see by comparing VII. xii. 2, VIII. v. I. 
From this point of view Aristotle says, that ‘it is possible 
for a &£s to exist, without producing any good. But with 
regard to an évépyeva this is not possible.’ (I. viii. 9.) On the 
other hand, however, the ¢&:s is a fixed tendency to a certain 
class of actions, and, if external circumstances do not forbid, 
will certainly produce these. The évépyeva not only results 
in a &£s, but also follows from it, and the test of the forma- 
tion of a és is pleasure felt in acts resulting from it. 
(1. ili. 1.) When Aristotle says, that there is nothing human 
so abiding as the évépyevas kat’ apeTHv—bid TO pdduota Kal 
ouvexéotata Katatny év abtais tods waxapiovs, he implies, 
of course, that these évépyevar are bound together by the 
chain of a ¢£s, of which in his own phraseology they are the 
efficient, the formal, and the final cause. It is observable, 
that the phrase évépyevas THs aperijs occurs only twice in the 
ethical treatise. (II. v. 1, X. iii. 1.) This is in accordance 
with the principle that virtue cannot be regarded as a 
Svvayus. Therefore Aristotle seems to regard moral acts not 
so much as the development of a latent excellence, but rather 
as the development or action of our nature in accordance 
with a law (évépyevae cat’ apetnv). Virtue then comes in as 
a regulative, rather than as a primary idea; it is introduced 
as subordinate, though essential, to happiness. 

When we meet phrases like this just mentioned, we 
translate them, most probably, into our own formule, into 
words belonging to our own moral and psychological systems. 
We speak of ‘moral acts,’ or ‘virtuous activities,’ or 
‘moral energies.’ Thus we conceive of Aristotle’s doctrine 
as amounting to this, that ‘good acts produce good habits.’ 
Practically, no doubt, his theory does come to this; and 
if our object in studying his theory be od ydous adda 
apaéws, no better or more useful principle could be deduced 
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from it. But in so interpreting him, we really strip 
Aristotle of all his philosophy. When he spoke of évépyeva 
kat’ dpetnv, a wide range of metaphysical associations ac- 
companied the expression. He was bringing the mind and 
moral powers of man into the entire chain of nature, at one 
end of which was matter, and at the other end God. He 
had in his thoughts, that a moral évgpyeva was to the unde- 
veloped capacities as a flower to the seed, as a statue to the 
block, as the waking to the sleeping, as the finite to the un- 
defined. And he yet farther implied that this évgpyesa was 
no mere process or transition to something else, but con- 
tained its end in itself, and was desirable for its own sake. 
The distinctness of modern language, and the separation 
between the various spheres of modern thought, prevent 
us from reproducing in any one term all the various asso- 
clations that attach to this formula of ancient philosophy. 
As said before, we must rather feel, than endeavour to 
express them. 

Hitherto we have only alluded to those conceptions which 
évépyela, a8 a universal category, imported into Ethics. We 
have now to advert to those which necessarily accrue to it by 
reason of its introduction into this science. It is clear that 
a psychical évépyeca must be different from the same cate- 
gory exhibited in any external object. Life, the mind, the 
moral faculties, must have their ‘existence in actuality’ 
distinguished from their mere ‘ potentiality’ by some special 
difference, not common to other existences. What is it that 
distinguishes vitality from the conditions of life, waking 
from sleeping, thought from the dormant faculties, moral 
action from the unevoked moral capacities? In all these 
contrasts there is no conception that approaches nearer 
towards summing up the distinction than that of ‘ conscious- 
nan oo 
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Viewed from without, or objectively, évépyeca must mean 
an existence fully developed in itself, or an activity desirable 
for its own sake, so that the mind could contemplate it with- 
out seeing in it a means or a condition to anything beyond. 
But when taken subjectively, as being an évépyeca of the 
mind itself, as existing not only for the mind but also in 
the mind, it acquires a new aspect and character. Hence- 
forth it is not only the rounded whole, the self-ending 
activity, the blooming of something perfect, in the contem- 
plation of which the mind could repose ; but it is the mind 
itself called out into actuality. It springs out of the mind 
and ends in the mind. It is not only life, but the sense of 
life; not only waking, but the feeling of the powers; not 
only perception or thought, but a consciousness of one’s own 
faculties as well as of the external object. 

This conscious vitality of the life and the mind is not to 
be considered a permanent condition, but one that arises in 
us.° Oftenest it is like a thrill of joy, a momentary intui- 
tion. Were it abiding, if our mind were capable of a 
perpetual évépyeva, we should be as God, who is évépyeva dvev 
Suvdyews. But that which we attain to for a brief period 
gives us a glimpse of the divine, and of the life of God.37 
‘The life of God is of a kind with those highest moods 
which with us last a brief space, it being impossible that 
they should be permanent, whereas with Him they are per- 
manent, since His ever-present consciousness is pleasure 
itself. And it is because they are vivid states of con- 


sciousness that waking and perception and thought are the 
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sweetest of all things, and in a secondary degree hope and 
memory.’ * 

This passage seems of itself an almost sufficient answer to 
those who would argue that Aristotle did not mean to imply 
consciousness in his definition of happiness. If our happi- 
ness, which is defined as évépyeva Wvyijs, gives us a conception 
of the blessedness of God, which is elsewhere defined as the 
‘thinking upon thought,’ we can hardly escape the conclusion, 
that it is the deepest and most vivid consciousness in us that 
constitutes our happiness. The more this idea is followed 
out, the more completely will it be found applicable to the 
theory of Aristotle; the more will it justify his philosophy 
and be justified by it. But here it is necessary to confess, 
that in using the term ‘ consciousness’ to express the chief 
import of évépyeva, as applied to the mind and to the 
theory of happiness, we are using a distinct modern term, 
whereas the ancient one was indistinct; we are making 
explicit what was only implicit in Aristotle; we are rather 
applying to him a deduction from his principles than exactly 
representing them in their purest form. Aristotle never says 
‘consciousness,’ though we see he meant it. But one of the 
peculiarities of his philosophy was the want of subjective 
formula, and a tendency to confuse the subjective and the 
objective together. About évépyeca itself Aristotle is not con- 
sistent ; sometimes he treats it purely as objective, separating 
the consciousness from it; as, for instance, Eth. Ix. ix. 9, 
forte Te TO aicOavomevoy Stu évepyodmev. ‘There is somewhat 
in us that takes cognisance of the exercise of our powers.’ 
Again x. iv. 8, redevo? Thy évépyetav 1) Hdov7) ws erruyovdpevdr 
tt Tédos. ‘Pleasure is a sort of superadded perfection, 
making perfect the exercise of our powers.’ But this is 
at variance with his usual custom; for Happiness is uni- 


versally defined by him as évépyeva, and Eudemus, following 
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this out, defined Pleasure as évépyesa dvewrddictos. And 
if we wish to see the term applied in an undeniably subjective 
way, we may look to Ith. 1x. vii. 6. ‘Hosta & éorl tod pév 
mapovTos 1) évépyeta, TOU 58 wedAovTOS 4 2Aaris, TOD OF yEeyevyn- 
pévov 4 pvnun, Where we can hardly help translating, ‘the 
actual consciousness of the present,’ as contrasted with ‘the 
hope of the future, and ‘the memory of the past.’ In a 
similar context, De Memorié, i. 4, we find Tod wav mapévtos 
aicOnots, K.7.r. 

In saying that the idea of ‘consciousness’ is implied in, 
and might almost always be taken to represent, Aristotle’s 
Ethical application of évépyesa, we need not overshoot the 
mark, and speak as if Aristotle made the Summum Bonum 
to consist in self-consciousness, or self-reflection ; that would 
be giving far too much weight to the subjective side of the 
conception évépyeva. Aristotle’s theory rather comes to this, 
that the chief good for man is to be found in life itself. Life, 
according to his philosophy, is no means to anything ulterior ; 
in the words of Goethe, ‘ Life itself is the end of life.’ The 
very use of the term évépyeva, as part of the definition of 
happiness, shows, as Aristotle tells us, that he regards the 
chief good as nothing external to man, but as existing in 
man and for man—existing in the evocation, the vividness, 
and the fruition of man’s own powers.*® Let that be called 
out into ‘actuality’ which is potential or latent in man, and 
happiness is the result. Avoiding then any overstrained 
application of the term ‘ consciousness,’ and aiming rather at 
paraphrase than translation, it may be useful to notice one or 
two places in which the term évépyeva occurs. Eth. 1. x. 2. 
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mavtehos drorov, dAdws Te Kal Tots Aéyouow hiv évépryerdy 
Tuva THv edvdatpoviay ; ‘Is a man thenhappy, after he is dead ? 
Or is not this altogether absurd, especially for us who call 
happiness a conscious state?’ 1. x. 9. Kipsae 8 eioly ai kat’ 
dpeTnv evépryeras Ths evdatovias. ‘ Happiness depends (not on 
fortune, but) on harmonious moods of mind.’ 1. x. 15. Té odv 
Kondver Neve evdaluova Tov Kat’ apEeTHV TErElay évepyovvTa, 
«.T.. ‘What hinders us calling him happy whose mind is 
moving in perfect harmony?’ vu. xiv. 8. Avd 6 sds det 
piay Kal dmdiv yalper jOSovnv: ob yap povov KWiceas éoTLW 
évépyeia, GAA Kal axwvynoias. ‘God is in the fruition of 
one pure pleasure everlastingly. For deep consciousness 
is possible, not only of motion, but also of repose.’ IX. ix. 5. 
Moveérn piv ov yaneros 6 Bios: ob yap pddiov Ka? abrov 
évepyety ouveyas, wel’ Erépwv O2 Kal mpos GdXovs paov. ‘Now 
to the solitary individual life is grievous; for it is not easy 
to maintain a glow of mind by one’s self, but in company 
with some one else, and in relation to others, this is easier.’ 
The formula we are discussing is applied by Aristotle to 
express the nature both of Pleasure and of Happiness. By 
examining separately these two applications of the term, 
we shall not only gain a clearer conception of the import 
of évzpyeia itself, but also we shall be in a better position 
for seeing what were Aristotle’s real views about Happiness. 
1. The great point that Aristotle insists upon with regard to 
Pleasure is, that it is not «ivnows or yéveoss, but évépyea 
(Eth. X. iii. 4,5, X. iv. 2). What is the meaning of the 
distinction ? In Aristotle’s Rhetoric,2® which contains his 
earlier and less scientific view, we find Pleasure defined in 


exactly the terms here repudiated, namely, as ‘a certain 
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motion of the vital powers, and a settling down perceptibly 


and suddenly into one’s. proper nature, w while Pain is the con- 
trary.’ This definition corresponds with that given in Plato’s 
“Timeus.° It seems to have been originally due to the 
Cyrenaics ; for these are said to be referred to by Socrates in 
the Philebus of Plato (p. 53 C) under the name of ‘a refined 


set of men (xoprpor ties), who maintain that pleasure is 





always a state of becoming (yéveovs), and never a state of 

being (ovaia)’ (see above, p. 176). Now in all essential 
Peete Rac Ne 

parts of their views on pleasure Aristotle and Plato were quite 


ile SI aml AE CENT OME, 


agreed. Both would have s said,4 a ‘pleasure i is not the.chief 
good ; both would have made a distinction between-the bodily 
pleasures, which are preceded by: desire and a sense of pain— 
and the mental pleasures, which are free from this; both 
would have asserted..the-pleasure of the philosopher to~be-. 
higher than all other pleasures. Thedi e between them 
resolves itself into one of formula. Plato has no consistent 
formula t6 0 EXpress” pleasure, he calls it ‘a return to one’s 
natural stete, 6 ‘a becoming,’ ¢ : ca ‘filling, up,’ ‘a transition.’ 

But ut all these terms are “only applicable to the bodily. - 
pleasures , preceded by d by a sense of want, Plato acknowledges 
that there are pleasures above these, but he seems to have 
no word to express them. Therefore he may be said to leave 


the stigma upon pleasure in general, that it is a mere state 


Boat) 


évépyeva, and says, pleasure is not_a transition, but a fruition. 


It_is not imperfect, but an End-in-itself. | It ot arise 


of transition. Aristotle here steps in with his formula of 
en eenall 


from our coming to our natural state, but_from, our employ- 
ing it.’ ” ras 
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Kant defines pleasure to be ‘the sense of that which 
promotes life, pain of that which hiyders it. Consequently,’ 
he argues, ‘every pleasure must be preceded by pain ; pain is 
always the first. For what else would ensue upon a continued 
advancement of vital power, but a speedy death for joy? 
Moreover, no pleasure_can. follow immediately upon another ; 


but, between.the one_and the other, some. pain must have 
place, It is the slight depressions of vitality, with inter- 





vening expansions of it, which together make up a healthy 
condition, which we erroneously take for a continuously felt 
state of well-being ; whereas, this condition consists only of 
pleasurable feelings, following each other by reciprocation, 


that is, with continually intervening pain. Pain is the 
stimulus of activity, and in activity we first-become. conscious 





of lifes with out it an inanimate state would ensue.’ In these 





words the German philosopher seems almost ; exactly to have | 
coincided_wi ith..Plafo. The “sense of that “which promotes 
life’ answers to dvamdjpwors, and Plato appears to have. 





Ss fe~ reciproeal. action -ofpleasure- and pain 
(cf. Pheedo, p. 60). Kants.formule, like Plato’s, are only. 
applicable to the adits sensations, | qad do not_ express 
pleasures of the mind... 

“Aristotle i in defining Pleasuve-as 6 reXevol THy évepyeray, 
makes it, not ‘the sense of what promotes life,’ but.rather 
the.sense-of-hfe-atself ; the sense of the vividness. ofthe vital 
powers; the sense that any faculty whatsoever has met its 
proper object. This definition themeis-equelly-wpplicable to 
the highest functions of the mind,as well as to the bodily. 
organs. liven in the case of pleasure felt upon the supplying 
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pleasure was, that it was. not identical with the supply, but 
contemporaneous; that-it resulted-from:the play and*action- 
of vital powers not in a state of depression, while the de- 
pressed organs were receiving sustenance. To account for 
the fact that Pleasure cannot be long maintained, Aristotle- 
would not have § said, ‘like Kant, ‘that we are unable to bear 
a continuous expansion of the vital powers; but rather, that 
we are unable to maintain the vivid action of the. faculties, 45 
ee “Pleasure. then, aceording to Aristotle, proceeds.rather from 
within.than.frem without ; it. is the-sense.of .existence ;_and 
itis so inseparably connected with the idea of life, that we 
cannot tell whether life is desired for the sake of pleasure, or 
pleasure for the sake of life.*6 
2. If Happiness be defined as évépyera Wuyfs, and Pleasure 
as 0 TeAeLol THY évépyevav, what is the relation between them ? 
Perhaps it is unfair to Aristotle to bring the different parts 
of his (probably unfinished) work thus into collision. Probably 
he worked out the treatise on Pleasure in Book X. without 
much regard to the theory of Happiness, but merely availing 
himself of the formulas which seemed most applicable. It is 
only in Book VII. (vit. 2)—which we have seen reason to 
consider a later work, and the compilation of Eudemus—that 
Pleasure and Happiness are brought together on the grounds 
that they both consist in ‘the free play of conscious life’ 
(vépyeva aveptroc.otos). Thisis a carrying out of Aristotle’s 
doctrine beyond what we find in Books I. and X. Aristotle 
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had prepared the way in these for the identification of Happi- 
ness with the highest kind of Pleasure, but had not himself 
arrived at it. However, we can find no other distinction in 
his theory between Pleasure and Happiness, than that the 
latter is something ideal and essentially moral (réAos Kat 
téeov mavTn wdvtws), and extended over an entire life 
(AaBoica phxos Biov tedelov), and implying the highest 
human excellence, the exercise of the highest faculties (puyjs 
évépyera Kata TH KpatioTny apeTiv). We have before alluded 
to the ideal character of Happiness as a whole. Thisis shown 
especially by the fact, that while on the one hand Aristotle 
says that Happiness (évépyeva yuyijs) must occupy a whole 
life, on the other hand he speaks of brevity of duration as 
necessarily attaching to every human évépyesa. A Sddvapmis, 
he argues, is not only a dvvams of being, but also a Sivapis 
of not-being. This contradiction always infects our évépyetat, 
and, like a law of gravitation, this negative side is always 
tending to bring them to a stop. The heavenly bodies, being 
divine and eternal, move perpetually and unweariedly,*” for 
in them this law of contradiction does not exist. But to 
mortal creatures it is impossible to long maintain an évépyeva 
—that vividness of the faculties, on which joy and pleasure 
depend. Happiness then, as a permanent condition, is some- 
thing ideal; Aristotle figures it as the whole of life summed 
up into a vivid moment of consciousness; or again, as the 
aggregate of such moments with the intervals omitted; or 
again, that these moments are its essential part (7d xdpuov 
Lépos THs evdarpovias), constituting the most blessed state 
of the internal life (#7 paxapuwrdrn), while the framework 
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for these will be the Blos aiperétatos, or most favourable 
external career (Eth. 1x. ix. 9). In what then do these 
moments consist? Chiefly in the sense of life and person- 
ality ; in the higher kind of consciousness, which is above 
the mere physical sense of life. This is either coupled with 
a sense of the good and noble, as in the consciousness of good 
deeds done (Hth. Ix. vil. 4); or it is awakened by friendship, 
by the sense of love and admiration for the goodness of a 
friend, who is, as it were, one’s self and yet not one’s self 
(ith, 1x. ix. 10); or finally it exists to the highest degree in 
the evocation of the reason, which is not only each man’s 
proper self (Hth. Ix. iv. 4, X. vii. 9), as forming the deepest 
ground of his consciousness, but is also something divine, and 
more than mortal in us.‘® 

III. Turning now to the consideration of Meoorns, we 
shall see that it is only one application of this formula, to 
use it in reference to moral subjects; that it is indeed a most 
widely applicable philosophical idea, and has a definite history 
and development previous to Aristotle. It would seem not 
to require a very advanced state of philosophy in order for 
men to discover the maxim, that ‘moderation is best,’ that 
‘excess is to be avoided.’ Thus as far back as Hesiod we 
find the praise of uérpia tpya. The era of the Seven Sages 
produced the gnome, afterwards inscribed on the temple of 
Delphi, Myédiv dyav. And one of the few sayings of Pho- 
cylides which remain is TloAAd pécoow dpicta, péoos Oédw 
évy ode eivat. Now all that is contained in these popular 
and prudential sayings is of course also contained in the 
principle of Meoorns, which is so conspicuous in the Ethics 
of Aristotle. But Aristotle’s principle contains something 
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more—it is not a mere application of the doctrine of mode- 
ration to the subject-matter of the various separate virtues. 
We see traces of a more profound source of the idea in his 
reference to the verse éoOA0ol iv yap dmAas, TavTodaTas oe 
xaxol. For here we are taken back to associations of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and to the principle that evil is of 
the nature of the infinite and good of the finite.” 

To say that what is infinite is evil, that what is finite is 
good, may seem an entire contradiction to our own ways of 
thinking. We speak of ‘ man’s finite nature,’ or of ‘ the infi- 
nite nature of God,’ from a contrary point of view. But by 
‘finite’ in such sentences we mean to express limitations of 
power, of goodness, of knowledge, each limitation implying 
an inferiority as compared with a nature in which such limi- 
tation does not exist. But the Pythagoreans were not deal- 
ing with this train of thought, when they said ‘ the finite is 
good.’ They were expressing what was in the first place a 
truth of number, but afterwards was applied as a universal 
symbol; they were speaking of goodness in reference to their 
own minds. The ‘finite’ in number is the calculable, that %° 
which the mind can grasp and handle; the ‘infinite’ is the 
incalculable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses 
to reduce itself to law, and hence remains unknowable. The 
‘infinite’ in this sense remained an object of aversion to the 
Pythagoreans, and hence in drawing out their double row of 
goods and evils, they placed ‘the even’ on the side of the bad, 
‘the odd’ on the side of the good. This itself might seem 
paradoxical, until we learn that with even numbers they 
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associated the idea of infinite subdivision, and that even 
numbers added together fail to produce squares; while the 
series of the odd numbers if added together produce a series 
of squares; and the square, by reason of its completeness and 
of the law which it exhibits, is evidently of the nature of the 
finite. The opposition of the finite and the infinite took root 
in Greek philosophy, and above all in the system of Plato. 
Unity and plurality, form and matter, genus and individuals, 
idea and phenomena, are all different modifications of this 
same opposition. The Pythagoreans themselves appear to 
have expressed or symbolised matter under the term 70 
aretpov, and Plato! seems to have yet more distinctly con- 
ceived of this characteristic of matter or space, saying that it 
was an ‘undefined duad,’ that is, that it contained in itself 
an infinity in two directions, the infinitely small and the in- 
finitely great. 

Assuming, therefore, that the principle of the finite, or the 
limit (aremepacpévov or mépas), may be considered as identical 
with that of form or law, we may now proceed to notice what 
appears to be the transition from the idea of fixed law or 
form (eidos), to that of proportion or the mean (yecdrns), 
that is, to law or form become relative. It is to be found in 
the Philebus of Plato, pp. 23—27. Socrates there divides all 
existence into four classes: first, the infinite (@ecpov); 
second, the limit (wépas); third, things created and com- 
pounded out of the mixture of these two (2« TovT@v pixtny 
Kat yeyernuevny ova lav) ; fourth, the cause of this mixture and 
of the creation of things. The infinite is that class of things 
admitting of degrees, more or less, hotter and colder, quicker 
and slower, and the like, where no fixed notion of quantity 


has as yet come in. The limit is this fixed notion of quan- 
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tity, as, for instance, the equal or the double. The third or 
mixed class exhibits the law of the wépas introduced into 
the dretpov. Of this Socrates adduces beautiful manifesta- 
tions. Thus in the human body the infinite is the tendency 
to extremes, to disorder, to disease, but the introduction of 
the limit here produces a balance of the constitution and 
health. In sounds you have the infinite degrees of deep and 
high, quick and slow; but the limit gives rise to modula- 
tion, and harmony, and all that is delightful in music. In 
climate and temperature, where the limit has been intro- 
duced, excessive heats and violent storms subside, and the 
mild and genial seasons in their order follow. In the human 
mind, ‘ the goddess of the limit’ checks into submission the 
wild and wanton passions, and gives rise to all that is good. 

Both in things physical and moral these two opposites, 
the finite and the infinite, are thus made to play into one 
another, and to be the joint causes of beauty and excellence. 
Out of their union an entire set of ideas and terms seems to 
spring up, symmetry, proportion, balance, harmony, modera- 
tion, and the like. And this train of associations seems to 
have been constantly present to the mind of Plato. It suited 
the essentially Greek character of his philosophy to dwell 
upon the goodness of beauty, and the beauty of goodness, 
on the morality of art, and the artistic nature of morality ; 
so that words like perpsorys and ouppetpia become naturally 
appropriated to express excellence in life and action.® 

This Platonic principle, then, Aristotle seems to have 
taken up and adopted, slightly changing the formula, however, 
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and speaking of peodrns instead of petpsdrys. The reason for 
this change may have been, that the formula became thus 
more exact and more capable of a close analytic application 
to a variety of instances, and at the same time gave scope for 
expressing that which is with Aristotle the complement of 
the theory, namely the doctrine of extremes and their relation 
to the mean. Aristotle does not ignore the physical and 
artistic meanings of the principle. On the contrary, the whole 
bearing of his use of the term pecorns is to show that moral 
virtue is only another expression of the same law which we see 
in nature and the arts. Life has been defined to be ‘ multeity 
in unity,’ in other words, it is the law of the zépas exhi- 
bited in the dzetpov. The first argument made use of by 
Aristotle to show that virtuous action consists in a balance 
between extremes is drawn from the analogy of physical life ; 
‘For about immaterial things, he says, ‘we must use 
material analogies.’ ‘Excess and deficiency equally de- 
stroy the health and strength, while what is proportionate 
(ra cvppetpa) preserves and augments them’ (Ith. 11. ii. 6). 
Again, he points out that all art aims at the mean, and the 
finest works of art are those which seem to have realised a 
subtle grace which the least addition to any part or diminu- 
tion from it would overset (Hih. m. vi. 9g). ‘And moral 
virtue,’ he adds, ‘is finer than the finest art.” But it is by a 
mathematical expression of the formula, by reducing it to 
an absolutely quantitative conception, that Aristotle’s use of 
Mecérns is chiefly distinguished. He says, that all quantity, 
whether space or number (2v travti 67 ouveyel Kai Svarperd), 
admits of the terms more, less, and equal. On making these 
terms relative, you have excess, deficiency, and the mean. 
The mean, then, is in geometrical proportion what the equal 
is in arithmetical progression. The middle term arithme- 


tically is that which is equidistant from the terms on each 
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side of it. 


but a relative mean, that is, if applied to action, it expresses 


Geometrically, the mean is not an absolute mean, 


the consideration of persons and of circumstances (Hth. OL. vi. 
4,5). This opposition of the mean to the too much and too 
little becomes henceforward a formula of almost universal 
application. It is no mere negative principle, not the mere 
avoiding of extremes, but rather the realisation of a law. 
When Aristotle says that the peodrns must be wpiopéevy 
Adym, he means that our action must correspond to the 
standard which exists in the rightly ordered mind. What 
is subjectively the Adyos, law or standard, that is objectively 
the weodrns or balance. ‘ Hach of our senses,’ says Aristotle, 
‘is a sort of balance (weoorns) between extremes in the 
objects of sensation, and this it is which gives us the power of 
judging.’ 

Thus again he says of plants, that they have no per- 
ceptions, ‘because they have no standard’ (Sia TO ur) Eyer 
peodtnta, De An. U. xii. 4). Again, he defines pleasure and 
pain to consist in ‘the consciousness, by means of the dis- 
criminating faculty (77 aic@ntixn wecornte) of the senses, of 
coming in contact with good or evil.’*! Each of the senses 
then is, or contains, a sort of standard of its proper object. 
And it is clear that Aristotle attributes to us a similar critical 
faculty in regard of morals. He says, that ‘ It is peculiar to 
man, a8 compared with the other animals, that he has a sense 
of good and bad, just and unjust.’ He seems to have 
regarded this ‘moral sense’ as analogous to the musical ear, 
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which in some degree is almost natural to all men, but again 
exists in very different degrees in different men, and also may 
be more or less cultivated. Thus (Hth. 1x. ix. 6) he speaks of 
the good man being ‘ pleased at good actions, as the musical 
man is at beautiful tunes.’ And in Hth. x. iii. 10 he says 
that ‘It will be impossible to feel the pleasure of a just man 
if one is not just, as it will be to feel the pleasure of a musical 
man if one is not musical.’ In the Ethics, its proper objective 
sense is preserved to Meoérns, which accordingly means a 
‘balance,’ and not the ‘standard’ for determining that balance, 
which is expressed by the term Adyos. A moment’s con- 
sideration of this point will give an answer to the somewhat 
superficial question, Why does not Aristotle make the intel- 
lectual virtues mean states? In the original form of the 
principle of Meodrns we have seen that it consisted:in the 
introduction of the law of the wépas into the despov. The 
passions and desires are the infinite; moral virtue consists in 
introducing limit (wépas) into them—in bringing them under 
law (Ady opifew)—in making them exhibit balance, pro- 
portion, harmony («eodrTyTa), which is the realisation of the 
law. On the other hand, reason is ‘right law’ (6p@ds 
Adyos), ie. is another name for the law itself. It is the 
standard, and therefore does not require to be regulated by 
the standard. The intellectual virtues are not pecdrytes, 
because they are Aoyor. 

The worth and validity of Aristotle’s principle of the 
mean has been much canvassed and questioned. Kant has 
been very severe on Aristotle for making ‘a merely quan- 
titative difference between vice and virtue.’ Some have 
thought the theory practically true, but scientifically 
untenable ; others, on the contrary, that scientifically and 
abstractedly it is true, but that practically it gives an 
unworthy picture of morality, that it fails to represent the 
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absolute and awful difference between right and wrong. 
Aristotle himself seems to have anticipated this last objection, 
by remarking *® that ‘It is only according to the most 
abstract and metaphysical conception that virtue is a mean 
between vices, whereas from a moral point of view it is an 
extreme (i.e. utterly and extremely removed from them).’ 
Aristotle acknowledges that the formula of the mean does 
not adequately express the good of virtue; that when think- 
ing of virtue under the category of good, and regarding it as 
an object for the moral feelings and desires, as an object to 
be striven after, we should rather seek some other formula to 
express its nature. In the same way it might be said in 
accordance with modern views, that ‘the mean’ does not 
adequately express the right of virtue in relation to the will 
and conscience. 

The objections to Aristotle’s theory arise from a partial 
misconception of what the term Meoérns really conveys. 
Kant for ‘the mean’ substitutes ‘law.’ But we have already 
traced the identity or correlation of Adyos and Meoorns, and 
we have seen that Meoédrns really implies and expresses 
exactly what is meant by ‘law’—properly so called. The 
only advantage which the term ‘law’ can have over Mecérns, 
as an ethical principle, comes to it unfairly. For there is a 
sort of ambiguity between the two meanings of the word 
law ; on the one hand it may denote a general principle, or 
harmony, or idea in nature; on the other hand, an authori- 
tative command of the State. In applying the word to morals 
the associations of both meanings are blended together, 
and ‘the law of right’ accordingly expresses not only some- 


thing harmonious, the attainment of an idea in action, but 
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also there is a sort of association of authority conveyed, of 
the ‘ must,’ of something binding on the will. 

Supposing, then, we take the word ‘law’ or ‘idea’ as . 
being the real representative of Meodrns, it may still be 
asked whether a quantitative term be a fit and worthy 
expression for *s0 deep a moral conception. The Pytha- 
goreans would not have understood this objection. They 
thought numbers the most sublime and the only true expres- 
sion for all that was good in the physical and moral world. 
They would have used in reference to number the exact 
counterpart of Wordsworth’s praise of Duty—‘ And the most 
ancient heavens by thee are fresh and strong.’ They would 
have delighted to say that virtue is a square and vice an 
uneven-sided figure. When we look to the arts, following 
the analogy that Aristotle pointed out, we see clearly how the 
whole of beauty seems from one point of view to depend on 
the more and the less. It does not derogate from a beautiful 
form, that more or less would spoil it. We still think of 
beauty as something positive, and that more or less would be 
the negations of this. By degrees, however, we come to 
figure to ourselves beauty rather as repelling the more and 
the less, than as being caused by them. The capacity for 
more and less is matter, the dmrevpov, the dépirtos duds of 
Plato. The idea coming in stamps itself upon this, we now 
have the harmonious and the beautiful, and all extremes and 
quantitative possibilities vanish out of sight. Matter is 
totally forgotten in our contemplation of form. So it is also 
with morals. We might fix our view upon the negative side 
of virtue, look at it in contrast to the extremes, and say it is 
constituted virtue by being a little more than vice and a little 
less than vice. But this would be to establish a positive idea 
out of the negation of its negations. 


To look at anything in its elements makes it appear 
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inferior to what it seems as a whole. Resolve the statue or 
the building into stone and the lawsrof proportion, and no 
worthy causes of the former beautiful result seem now left 
behind. So, also, resolve a virtuous act into the passions and 
some quantitative law, and it seems to be rather destroyed 
than analysed ; though, after all, what was there else that it 
could be resolved into? An act of bravery seems beautiful 
and noble; when we reduce this to a balance between the 
instincts of fear and self-confidence, the glory of it is gone. 
This is because the form is everything, and the matter 
nothing ; and yet the form, without the matter as its ex- 
ponent, has no existence. It is, no doubt, true that the 
beauty of that brave act would have been destroyed had the 
boldness of it been pushed into folly; and equally so had it 
been controlled into caution. The act, as it was done, ex- 
hibits the law of life, ‘ multeity in unity ;’ or, in other words, 
the law of beauty. This is, then, what the term Meoorys 
is capable of expressing; it is the law of beauty. If virtue 
is harmony, grace, and beauty in action, Meodrns perfectly 
expresses this. 

That beauty constituted virtue, was an eminently Greek 
idea. If we run through Aristotle’s list of the virtues, we find 
them all embodying this idea. The law of the Meodrns, as 
exhibited in bravery, temperance, liberality, and magnanimity, 
constitutes a noble, free, and brilliant type of manhood. 
Extend it also, as Aristotle does, to certain qualifications of 
temper, speech, and manners, and you have before you the 
portrait of a graceful Grecian gentleman. The question now 
is, are there other virtues which exhibit some other law than 
this law of beauty, and to which, therefore, the Mecdrns 
would be inapplicable? Let us take as instances, truth, 
humility, charity, forgiveness of injuries, and ask what is the 
case with these. ‘Truth’ is treated of in a remarkable way 
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by Aristotle ; under this name he describes a certain straight- 
forwardness of manner, which he places as the mean between 
boastfulness and over-modesty. That deeper kind of truth 
which, as he says, is concerned with justice and injustice, he 
omits to treat of. When we come to the Peripatetic theory 
of justice—taking this as an individual virtue—we find it 
imperfectly developed. Now, truth itself seems expressible 
under the law of the Mecorns; it is a balance of reticence 
with candour, suitable to times and seasons. But the impulse 
to truth—the duty of not deceiving—the relation of the will 
to this virtue, seems something quite beyond the formula of 
the Mean. 

So, also, with the other virtues specified ; humility, charity, 
and forgiveness of injuries being Christian qualities, are not 
described by Aristotle; but if we ask if they are ‘mean 
states,’ we find that they are all beautiful; and, in so far 
as that, they all exhibit a certain grace and balance of the 
human feelings. There is a point at which each might be 
overstepped; humility must not be grovelling, nor charity 
weak; and forgiveness must at times give place to indigna- 
tion. But there seems in them something which is also their 
chief characteristic, and which is beyond and different from 
this quality of the mean. Perhaps this might be expressed 
in all of them as ‘self-abnegation.’ Now, here, we get a 
different point of view from which to regard the virtues; and 
that is, the relation of Self, of the individual Will, of the 
moral Subject to the objective in the sphere of action. This 
point of view Aristotle’s principle does not touch. Meodrns 
expresses the objective law of beauiy in action, and, as cor- 
relative with it, the critical moral faculty in our minds, but 
the law of right in action as something binding on the moral 
subject it leaves unexpressed. To some extent this want is 
supplied by Aristotle’s doctrine of the téAos, which raises a 
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beautiful action into something absolutely desirable, and 
makes it the end of our being. ° 

But still the theory of ‘ Duty’ cannot be said to exist in 
Aristotle, and all that relates to the moral will is with him 
only in its infancy. Meoodrns, we have seen, expresses the 
beauty of good acts, but leaves something in the goodness of 
them unexpressed. In conclusion, we must remember that 
A peta with Aristotle did not mean quite the same as ‘ virtue’ 
with us; he meant the excellence, or perfection of man, just 
as he spoke elsewhere of the ’Apety of a horse. It is no 
wonder then that with his Greek views he resolved this into 
a sort of moral beauty. 

IV. Aristotle prided himself,” not unnaturally, on having 
been the first to work out the laws of the Syllogism ; later 
on in his literary career he appears to have seen that the 
syllogistic formula might be useful for expressing other 
psychological phenomena, besides those involved in arriving 
at a deductive conclusion. Accordingly in his treatise On the 
Soul (m1. xi.) he applies it to explain the process of arriving 
at a resolution or determination to act. He says that this 
process is only possible in the animals which possess the 
power of calculation (év tots AoysoteKots) ; that it implies a 
power of combining two or more impressions into one (Svvataz 
8v 2x THreldvav dhavtacudtev Tovey); that this syllogistic 
conviction (Thy x cvAAoyiopod Sd£av) contains on the one 
hand perception and it may be desire, and on the other hand 
a univeral element—wish for the generally good (BovAnecs, 
see note on Eth. m1. iv. 1), or a general intellectual conception 
of the reason (7 KaOdrov brordmpes Kai Aoyos); that some- 
times the wish for the generally good conquers the particular 
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desire of the moment, and sometimes the contrary takes 
place (vied 8 éviote [7 dpekss] cat xivet rhv BovrAnow: ote F 
éxelvn TavTnv) ; and that, though the general proposition, or 
major premiss, asserts that ‘such or such a person ought to 
do such or such an act ’—it is the minor premiss ‘I am such 
or such a person and this in the present moment is such or 
such an act’ which sets the faculties in motion (489 airy 
kwvet % dda, ody 1 KaOdnov).* This passage, which was 
probably written long after the discussions on Wish and 
Deliberation in the third book of the Ethics, comes in, as it 
were incidentally, in treating of the ascending series of souls 
throughout nature. The suggestion which it contains of ex- 
plaining the psychology of the human will by means of the 
formula of the syllogism does not appear to have been 
pursued further by Aristotle in his extant writings, but it 
was evidently taken up by the Peripatetic school, and we 
find it made much use of (1) in the Hudemian Ethics, and 
(2) in the treatise On the Motion of Animals, which is 
placed among the works of Aristotle, but is now generally 
attributed to a later follower of his school.°® Tor a clear ex- 
position of the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism, as held 
by the Peripatetics, let us refer at once to the summary 
account of it which is given in the last-mentioned treatise. 
The Practical Syllogism depends on this principle, that 
“No creature moves or acts, except with a view to some end.’ ® 
What therefore the law of the so-called ‘ sufficient reason ’ is 





°8 See note on Eth. vi. xii. 10, 
where the latter part of the above 
passage is quoted. 

59 See Valentine Rose, De Arist. 
Lib. Ord. et Auct. pp. 162-174. 
Rose shows that this little treatise 
contains medical doctrines belonging 
to a school of medicine later than 





Aristotle; and it has all the marks 
of being an able cento and compen- 
dium of various parts of Aristotle’s 
physical and physiological works. 
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to a proposition of the understanding, that the law of the 
final cause is to an act of tbe will. ‘€Jnder what conditions 
of thought is it, ® asks the writer, ‘that a person at one 
time acts, at another time does not act; at one time is put in 
motion, at another time not? It seems to be much the same 
case as with people thinking and reasoning about abstract 
matter, only there the ultimate thing to be obtained is an 
abstract proposition, for as soon as one has perceived the 
But here the 
conclusion that arises from the two premisses is the action ; as, 


two premisses, one perceives the conclusion. 


for instance, when one has perceived, that Every man ought 
to walk, and I am a man, he walks immediately. Or again, 
that No man ought now to walk, and I am a man, he stops 
still immediately. Both these courses he adopts, provided he 
be neither hindered nor compelled. . . . That the action is 
the conclusion, is plain; but the premisses of the practical 
syllogism are of two kinds, specifying either that something 
is good, or again, how it is possible.’® This then may 
shortly be said to be the form of the practical syllogism : 
either (1) Major Premiss. Such and such an action is 
universally good. 
Minor Premiss. This will be an action of the 
kind. 


Conclusion. Performance of the action. 
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or (2) Major Premiss. Such and such an end is de- 
sirable. 
Minor. This step will conduce to the end. 
Conclusion. Taking of the step. 

In other words, every action implies a sense of a general 
principle, and the applying of that principle to a particular 
case; or again, it implies desire for some end, coupled with 
perception of the means necessary for attaining the end. 
These two different ways of stating the practical syllogism 
are in reality coincident ; for assuming that all action is for 
some end, the major premiss may be said always to contain 
the statement of an end.® And again, any particular act, 
which is the application of a mora] principle, may be said to 
be the means necessary to the realisation of the principle. 
‘Temperance is good,’ may be called either a general prin- 
ciple, or an expression of a desire for the habit of temper- 
ance. ‘To abstain now will be temperate,’ is an application 
of the principle, or again, it is the absolutely necessary 
means towards the attainment of the habit. For ‘it is absurd,’ 
as Aristotle tells us, ‘when one acts unjustly to talk of not 
wishing to be unjust, or when one acts intemperately of not 
wishing to be intemperate.’ & 

The distinction between end and means, which plays so 
important a part throughout the moral system of Aristotle, 
comes out, as might be expected, very prominently in Book 
TII., where what must be called a sort of elementary psycho- 
logy of the Will is given. But no application is there made 
of the scheme of the syllogism. Indeed a mathematical 


formula seems used in Book III., where a logical formula is 
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in Book VI.; for in the former, the process of deliberation is 
compared to the analysis of a diagram (Hth. m1. iii. m); in 
the latter, error of deliberation is spoken of as a false syl- 
logism, where the right end is attained by a wrong means, 
that is, by a false middle term.™ 

It is to Books VI. and VII. that we must look to see the 
use made of the practical syllogism. It is applied, first, to 
the explanation of the nature of Thought (¢pévnors), which 
is shown to contain a universal and a particular element.® 
2. To show the intuitive character of moral judgments and 
knowledge.” 3. To prove the necessary and inseparable 
connection of wisdom and virtue.6* 4. In answer to the 
question, how is it possible to know the good, and yet act 
contrary to one’s knowledge ? In short, how is incontinence 
possible ? This phenomenon is explained in two ways; either 
the incontinent man does not apply a minor premiss to his 
universal principle, and so the principle remains dormant, 
and his knowledge of the good remains merely implicit ; or, 
again, desire constructs a sort of syllogism of its own, in- 
consistent with, though not directly contradictory to, the 
arguments of the moral reason.® Incontinence therefore 
implies knowing the good, and at the same time not know- 
ing it. It would be impossible to act contrary to a com- 
plete syllogism which applied the knowledge of the good to a 


case in point; for the necessary conclusion to such a syllo- 
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gism would be good action. But there is broken knowledge 
and temporary moral obliviousness in the mind of the incon- 
tinent man, and the practical syllogism gives a formula for ex- 
pressing this. 

The foregoing references serve to show, that in itself this 
formula is only a way of stating certain psychological facts. 
The question whether people do really go through a syllogism 
in or before every action, is much like the question whether 
we always reason in syllogisms. Most reasonings seem to be 
from particular to particular, that is to say, by analogy; and 
yet some sort of universal conception, if it be only the sense 
of the uniformity of nature, lies at the bottom of all in- 
ference. And so too in action, most acts seem prompted by 
the instinct of the moment, and yet some general idea, as 
for instance, the desire of the creature for its proper good, 
might be said to lie behind this instinct. This theory 
acknowledges” that the mind constantly passes over one of 
the premisses of the practical syllogism, as being obvious ; 
that we act often instantaneously, without hesitation, just 
Thus it is 


merely a way of putting it, to say that we act by a syllo- 


because we see an object of desire before us. 


gism. But granting the formula, it becomes immediately a 
powerful analytic instrument. It seems to suggest and clear 
the way for a set of ulterior questions, in which important 
results would be involved. For now that action has been as 


it were caught, put to death, and dissected, and so reduced to 
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the level of abstract reasoning, it seems that we have only to 
deal with its disjointed parts in oder to know the whole 
theory of human Will. We have only to ask what is the 
nature of the major premiss, and how obtained? What is 
the nature of the minor premiss, and how obtained? The 
answer to these questions in the Hthics is not very explicit. 
This is exactly one of the points on which a conclusive theory 
seems to have been least arrived at. With regard to our 
possession of general principles of action, there appear to be 
three different accounts given in different places. 

(1) They are innate and intuitive (VI. xi. 4, VII. vi. 6, 7). 

(2) They are evolved from experience of particulars 
(VI. viii. 6). 

(3) They depend on the moral character (VI. xii. 10 
VII. vill. 4). 


? 


These three accounts are not, however, incompatible with 
one another. For as in explaining the origin of speculative 
principles (Post. An. 11. xix.) Aristotle seems to attribute them 
to reason as the cause and experience as the condition; so in 
regard to moral principles, we might say that they were per- 
ceived by an intuitive faculty, but under the condition of a 
certain bearing of the moral character, which itself arises out 
of and consists in particular moral experiences. This recon- 
ciliation of the statements is not made for us in the Ethics. 
There the different points of view stand apart, and there is 
something immature about the whole theory. So too with 
regard to the minor premiss in action; on the one hand we 
are told that it is a matter of perception (VI. viii. 9), as if it 
belonged to everybody ; on the other hand we are told that 
the apprehension of these particulars is exactly what distin- 


guishes the ‘thoughtful’ man.” But it is unnecessary to 
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attempt to go beyond the lead of the Ethics in answering 
these questions, for we should ourselves most probably state 
them in an entirely different way. 

We see in these applications of the Practical Syllogism 
by the Peripatetics the progress of psychology, and the 
tendency now manifesting itself to give attention to the 
phenomena of the Will. The manner in which the theory is 
stated, abstractedly, and with a full belief in logical formule, 
rather than an appeal to life and consciousness—shows some- 
thing of the scholastic spirit. To reduce action to a syllo- 
gism dogmatically is a piece of scholasticism. Plato would 
have put it in this way for once, and would then have passed 
on to other modes of expression. But it is remarkable that 
this formula is one of those that remains most completely 
stamped upon the language of mankind. When we talk of 
‘acting on principle,’ or speak of a man’s ‘ principles,’ perhaps 
we do not reflect that this expression is a remnant of the 
Practical Syllogism of the Peripatetics. ‘Principle’ is no 
other than the Latinised form (principium) of dpy%}, or the 
major premiss of a practical syllogism. And this, as we saw 
above, is in Aristotle's language ‘a universal conception 
affirming that one ought to do (or not to do) some kind of 
thing.’ 7? 
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emacs semua h 


On the Physical and Theological Ideas in the Ethics 
of Aristotle. 


LTHOUGH Aristotle endeavoured completely to separate 
Practical from Theoretic philosophy; and though in 

the present treatise he professed to adhere exclusively to an 
ethical (or, as he called it, a political) point of view; and 
though on this account he postponed, as belonging to another 
branch of philosophy, the consideration of several important 
questions |—yet still it was perhaps impossible for a system 
of morals to be composed bearing no trace of the writer’s 
general views of the Universe, the Deity, and the Human 
Soul. And accordingly, we find more than one passage of 
the Nicomachean Kthics influenced by and indicating such 
general views. To understand these, and to obtain possession 
of that which in the mind of Aristotle must have been the 
setting of the entire piece, we have to follow him to some 
extent beyond the limits of his Practical writings. To 
collect a few of Aristotle’s more salient dicta on Nature, God, 
and the Soul, will be an interesting task, but we must not be 





1 As, for instance, the metaphysical | Soul is divisible into parts, 1. xiii, 
question concerning the good, as a | 8-10. The question whether in nature, 
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expected to set forth a complete and definite system on these 
subjects, for in regard to them Aristotle’s extant writings are 
far from containing entirely definite results, and it may even 
be doubted, whether in his own mind he ever succeeded in 
arriving at such. 

In deducing Aristotle’s opinions on any question from his 
extant works, we must not leave out of consideration the 
probable order and mode of composition of these works, as 
indicated by internal evidence (see above, p. 71, note). It 
seems highly probable that Aristotle—having during the 
previous course of his life thought out the divisions of 
philosophy, the leading ideas of each department, and the 
phraseology in which everything was to be expressed, and 
having also collected great stores of materials on all the 
subjects which his predecessors had treated of—set to work, 
when about fifty years old, to make his exposition of the 
whole, as a settlement of questions and a «tia eis ast for 
the world. He appears to have commenced with that which 
was not part of Philosophy, but was a necessary prelude to 
Philosophy, namely, the discussion of Method under the two 
forms of Dialectic, or the Logic of Probability, and Analytic, 
or the Logic of Science. His treatises on these subjects were 
collectively entitled by his editors? Organon, or the In- 
strument of Philosophy. Collaterally, and almost simul- 
taneously with these, he appears to have composed his 
Rhetoric, as treating of a subject closely allied to Dialectic. 
And an easy transition led him on to deal next with the 
remaining branches of Practical and Productive philosophy 
in his Ethics, Politics, and Art of Poetry (see p. 71, note). 
Leaving all these more or less unfinished, he seems to have 





2 See Grote’s Aristotle, vol. 1. p. 78, and Brandis’ Schol. ad Arist. p. 259, 
a. 48, &e. 
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gone on to the composition of his great series of Physical 
treatises. Of these probably the first to be written was the 
Physical Discourse,’ which contained, as Hegel said, ‘the 
Metaphysic of Physics,’ being an account of what Aristotle 
conceived under the terms ‘Nature,’ ‘ Motion, ‘Time,’ 
‘Space,’ ‘Causation’ (or the Four Causes), and the like. 
After these prolegomena to Physics, he proceeded to treat of 
the Universe‘ in orderly sequence, beginning with the 
divinest part, the periphery of the whole, or outer Heaven, 
which, according to his views, bounded the world, being com- 
posed of ether,> a substance distinct from that of the four 
elements and identical with that which constitutes the vital 
principle and reason in the creatures of the earth. This 
region was the sphere of the Stars; and below it, in the 
Aristotelian system, was the planetary sphere, with the seven 
Planets (the sun and moon being reckoned among the 
number) moving in it. Both Stars and Planets he seems to 
have regarded as conscious, happy beings, moving in fixed 
orbits, and inhabiting regions free from all change and 
chance ; and these regions formed the subject of his treatise 
On the Heavens. Next to this he is thought® to have 
composed his treatise On Generation and Corruption, in 
order to expound those principles of physical change 
(dependent on the hot, the cold, the wet, and the dry) 
which in the higher parts of the Universe had no existence. 
This work formed the transition to the sublunary sphere, 
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immediately round the Earth, in which the meteors and 
comets moved, which was characterised by incessant change 
and by the passing of things into and out of existence, 
The last 
book of this treatise brings us down to the Earth itself, and 
indeed beneath its surface, for it discusses, in a curious 
theory, the formation of rocks and metals. From this point 
Aristotle would seem to have started afresh with his array of 
physiological treatises, the first written of which may very 


likely have been that On the Parts of Animals, as containing 


and which formed the subject of his Meteorologies. 


general principles of Anatomy and Physiology. Next it 
seems probable that the work On the Soul was produced. 
This, as Spengel points out, was not intended in the first 
instance to be a treatise on Psychology, but a physiological 
account of the vital principle as manifested in plants, 
animals, and men. A set of ‘appendices,’ as we should now 
call them, on various functions connected with life in general, 
such as Sensation, Memory, Sleep, Dreaming, Longevity, 
Death, &c., were added by Aristotle to his work On the Soul. 
Afterwards the ten books of Researches on Animals,’ and the 
five books On the Generation of Animals—together with the 
minor treatise On the Progression of Animals, and with a 
collection of Problems, which Aristotle probably kept by 
him, and added to from time to time—made up the series 
of Aristotle’s Physiological and Physical writings, so far as 
he lived to complete them. Treatises On the Physiology of 
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Plants and On Health and Disease had been promised by 
him, but were never achieved (see above, p. 69). Simul- 
taneously with some of the works now mentioned, but in idea 
last of all his writings, the Metaphysics were probably in 
progress of composition when the death of Aristotle occurred. 
It seems strange that Valentine Rose should strenuously have 
argued® in favour of the hypothesis that the Metaphysics 
were composed before the Physical writings of Aristotle. 
For, against this we may say that in four places of the 
Physical Writings !° questions are reserved to be discussed in 
the Metaphysics; that in twelve places of the Metaphysics ™! 
the Physical writings are referred to; that in no work of 
Aristotle’s are the Metaphysics quoted; that the very name 
Ta wea Ta Pvorxd embodies a strong tradition of antiquity, 
that Aristotle's Prima Philosophia, or Theology, followed his 
Physics both in idea and in order of composition; and 
finally, that there was another tradition of the ancients (see 
above, p. 32) to the effect that the Metaphysics were edited 
by Eudemus after the death of Aristotle, and indeed 
patched together by him, parts having been lost, or, as we 
might with probability conjecture, never having been com- 
pleted. Such, or some such, having been the order in which 
the works of Aristotle were composed, we may observe, 
by comparing the probably subsequent with the probably 
prior writings, the following peculiarities: (1) All the 
more “general forms of the philosophy, such as the four 
causes, the opposition of the potential and the actual, the 
laws of the syllogism, the conception of the method of state- 
ment, &c., were pretty well cut and dried before the writing 


of any of the extant books commenced. (2) Even a consider- 
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able portion of the special matter of the special treatises 
was stored up ready beforehand. Thus there is a rich 
instalment of ethical matter in the Rhetoric, of political 
matter in the Ethics, of metaphysical matter in the Physical 
Discourse, &c.; (3) But when Aristotle came to concentrate 
his mind on a particular subject he invariably made a great 
advance in the conception of it: thus the analysis of ethical 
phenomena in the Hihics goes far beyond that arrived at in 
the Rhetoric ;12 (4) Out of an ostensible regard for strict 
orderly arrangement and the due apportionment of subject- 
matter to the separate sciences, Aristotle constantly put off 
the solution of particular questions for ‘ another’ or ‘a later’ 
inquiry. We say ostensible, because in some cases it looks 
as if the excuse were a convenient one for postponing 
questions to which he was not prepared with an answer. 
On the other hand, either from neglecting his own rules of 
method, or from not having as yet seen the limits of a 
particular science, and from having to write tumultuously 
and under pressure—he sometimes launches out into not 
Thus in the Art of Poetry 
he goes on into questions of Style, which belonged properly 
to the Rhetoric, and even into elementary questions of 


strictly appropriate discussions. 


Grammar, which rather should have had a treatise to them- 
selves. And in the work On the Soul, which is professedly a 
physiological 3 treatise, he transcends the limits of Physio- 
logy or Physics, and introduces discussions on the theory of 
Knowledge, on the relation of Subject to Object, on the 





12 As, for instance, in the theory 
of the nature of Pleasure. See above, 
p. 246. 
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Active and Eternal Reason, &c., which, so far as they go, 
are anticipations of his Prima Philoséphia, or metaphysics. 
But these last-mentioned discussions are only partly anticipa- 
tions, they are not complete or satisfactory in themselves, 
they are only fragmentary indications, and they stand to the 
entire metaphysical system which was afterwards to be 
expounded, as the forestalments of ethical doctrine in the 
Rhetoric stand to the completion of that doctrine in the 
Hithics themselves. But the difference is, that the meta- 
physical system of Aristotle was, so far as we know, never 
completed. And thus the result of an examination of the 
works of Aristotle as a whole, seems to be, that while he was 
engaged in finishing off, according to his views, the ex- 
position of each separate science, he was constantly deferring 
the greatest and deepest questions of all for final exposition 
in a system of Metaphysics, which was to form the key-stone 
of the entire arch. But of this final exposition only a 
fragment has reached us; probably no more than this 
fragment was ever composed, and the appearance it presents 
is such as to suggest the belief that Aristotle while composing 
it, at the end of his life, was still only feeling his way to a 
theory of the relation borne by God to Nature, the Universe, 
and the Human Soul. 

With Aristotle’s faults or merits as a Physicist we are 
not, for the present purpose, much concerned, for they do not 
affect his ethical system either one way or the other. But 
it may be mentioned here, in passing, that Aristotle’s 
Physical Philosophy has been made the subject both of the 


most extravagant eulogy, and also of extreme disparagement." 





14 See Aristotle: a Chapter from | an example of the opposite extreme, 
the History of Science, by G. H. | making the case against Aristotle’s 
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On the one hand he has been spoken of as if he had antici- 
pated many of the discoveries of modern times ; on the other 
hand he has apparently been blamed for not having done so. 
But it should surely have been remembered that ‘Truth is 
the daughter of Time,’ and that this is especially the case 
with regard to the Sciences of Observation, which creep on 
from one vantage point to another. Aristotle, then, ought 
not personally to be blamed for the erroneous views of Astro- 
nomy, or even of Physiology, which he puts forth. In these 
he only represents a particular point in the general history of 
Science, arrived at more than 2,000 years ago: He doubtless 
added considerably, by his industry in collecting and storing 
up facts, to the knowledge of Natural History and Physiology 
previously existing, and by his masterly mapping out of the 
whole field of science he opened the way to a distinct and 
lucid inquiry into all parts of nature. It was only owing to 
political causes—to the influence of the Stoical and Epicu- 
rean schools taking men’s minds in a different direction, to 
the decline of the Greek nation, and to the inferiority of 
the Roman intellect—that his example was not more fruit- 
fully followed. Aristotle has been accused of ‘ explaining 
Nature by means of the syllogism:’!° but no one could have 
made this accusation who had ever read his works. He has 
also been accused of ‘ preaching Induction, while neglecting 
to practise it;’!® but this is far more undoubtedly true of 
Lord Bacon himself, who, however, gets boundless glory for 
what he preached, and no blame for his mistakes and failures 
in such small scientific inquiries as he essayed to make. 
Another fallacy of this kind consists in supposing that the 
early philosophies of Greece!” were superior as explanations 
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of Nature to the philosophy of Aristotle. The early systems 
were mere guesses based on some slight analogy of super- 
ficial facts. Thus, though they curiously anticipated by their 
conjectures some of the modern theories, yet they had no 
solidity or power of self-demonstration. They were a kind 
of ‘false dawn’ which appeared and faded away again. Thus 
the anticipation of the Nebular Theory by Anaximander, that 
of the Solar System by the Pythagoreans, that of the Atomic 
Theory by Democritus, and something like that of the theory 
of Natural Selection by Empedocles—were rejected by the 
general voice of Greece and by Aristotle. Aristotle’s theo- 
ries of an eternal universe, with the earth as its centre, 
and closed in by the periphery of the Heavens, were neither 
worse, nor better, than these. All Cosmologies in the fourth 
century B.C. were equally incapable of verification. Aristotle 
longed for Science, and strove after it; but the conditions of 
Science, as yet, did not exist. And yet, there are certain 
ultimate questions about the Universe in regard to which 
the thoughts of Aristotle have a value, even at the present 
day. 

The most interesting notices of Aristotle’s general views 
of Nature may be gathered from the second book of his Phy 
sical Discourse. He speaks of ‘nature’!® as ‘a principle of 
motion and rest implanted and essentially inherent in things, 
whether that motion be locomotion, increase, decay, or altera 
tion. ‘Itis absurd 9 to try to prove the existence of nature ; 
to do so would be to ignore the distinction between self- 
evident and not self-evident things.’ ‘Nature? may be said 
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in one way to be the simplest and most deep-lying substratum 
of matter in things possessing their own principle of motion 
and change; in another way it may be called the form and 
law of such things.’ That is, nature is both matter or poten- 
tiality and form or actuality. It is also the transition from 
one to the other. ‘Nature,’ ?! says Aristotle, ‘spoken of as 
creation is the path to nature.’ Again, ‘ Nature” is the end 
or final cause.’ In relation to this system of causation, it 
remains to ask what place is to be assigned to chance or the 
fortuitous, to necessity and to reason? ‘ Some” deny the 
existence of chance altogether, saying that there is a definite 
cause for all things.’ ‘Others, again, have gone so far as 
to assign the fortuitous as the cause of the existence of the 
‘Others* believe in the 
existence of chance, but say that it is something mysterious 


and supernatural, which baffles the human understanding.’ 


heaven and the whole universe.’ 


With none of these opinions does Aristotle seem exactly to 
agree. He will not hear of attributing the existence of ‘ the 
heaven * and the divinest things that meet our eyes’ to blind 
chance. Again, while allowing the existence of chance as an 
undefined or incalculable principle of causation, and awarding 
to it a certain sphere, namely, things contingent, he does not 
appear to have believed in anything supernatural attaching 
to it. 


sidering ‘chance’ (or ‘luck’) to be only a species of the 


He distinguishes ‘the fortuitous’ from ‘ chance,’ con- 
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former, and restricted to the sphere of human actions.” As 
a proof of this he alleges that ‘ good fortune is held to be the 
same or nearly so with happiness; now happiness is a kind 
of action, i.e. doing well.’ Where there is no action, there is 
no chance. Hence no inanimate object, nor beast, nor child, 
does anything by chance, because it has no choice, nor have 
these either good or bad fortune, except metaphorically, in the 
same sense that Protarchus said ‘the stones of the altar were 
fortunate, because they were honoured.’ -The fortuitous and 
chance both are merely accidental, and not essential principles 
of causation; they therefore presuppose the essential, since 
the accidental is posterior to and dependent on the essential. 
Therefore 8 of whatever things chance may be the cause, it 
necessarily follows that nature and reason, which are essential 
causes, should be presupposed—that they should be in short 
the causes of the universe. 

Has necessity, then, a conditional ® or an absolute sway 
in relation to nature? To say that it had an absolute sway, 
would be equivalent to assigning as the cause of the existence 
of a wall that the heavy stones must be put at the bottom 
and the light stones and earth a-top. In reality, however, this 
necessity in regard to the wall is only a necessary *° condition, 
not a cause, of the making of the wall. Given a certain end, 


and certain means to this are necessary; thus far and no 
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farther has necessity a sway in regard to nature. But the 
end is the real cause, the necessary means are a mere sub- 
ordinate condition. 

Lastly, What is the position of design or intelligence in 
relation to nature? Some reduce all nature to a mechanical 
principle; if they recognise any other principle at all (as 
Empedocles spoke of ‘love and hatred,’ and Anaxagoras of 
‘reason ’), they just touch it and let it drop! They say 
it rains, not that the corn may grow, but from a mechanical 
necessity, because the vapours are cooled as they are drawn 
up, and being cooled are compelled to fall again, and by 
coincidence this gives growth to the corn.32 ‘ Why should it 
not also be by accident and coincidence, they ask, that in the 
teeth of animals, for instance, the front teeth grow sharp 
and suitable for cutting, while the hind teeth grow broad and 
suitable for grinding ?’ Hence their theory is, that whenever 
blind necessity did not hit by coincidence on results as perfect 
as if they had been designed, its products perished, while the 
lucky hits were preserved; and thus Empedocles says that 
whole races of monsters perished * before a perfect man was 
attained. 

Aristotle says, ‘It is impossible that this theory can be 
true ;*4 our whole idea of chance and coincidence is some- 
thing irregular, out of course of nature, while nature is 
the regular and the universal. If, then, the products of 
nature are either according to coincidence or design, it follows 
that they must be according to design. We see how a house 
is built; if that house were made by nature, it would be 


made in exactly the same way, i.e. with design, and according 
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to aregular plan. The same adaptation of means to ends 
we see in the procedure of the animals which makes some 
men doubt whether the spider, for instance, and the ant 
do not work by the light of reason or an analogous faculty. 
In plants, moreover, manifest traces of a fit and wisely 
planned organisation appear. The swallow makes its nest 
and the spider its web by nature, and yet with a design and 
end; and the roots of the plant grow downwards and not 
upwards, for the sake of providing it nourishment in the 
best way. It is plain, then, that end and design is a cause 
of natural things. And if nature be figured both as matter 
and as end, we may surely regard the matter as a mere 
means to an end, and the end itself as really and essentially 
the cause. The failures of nature, the abortions and monsters 
which Empedocles spoke of as if they were the normal 
products of nature, are in reality its mere exceptions. They 
are mistakes and errors, exactly analogous to the failures in 
art. It is absurd to doubt the existence of design because 
we cannot see deliberation actually taking place. Art does 
not deliberate. If the art of ship-building were inherent in 
the wood, ship-building would be a work of nature. Perhaps 
the best conception we can have of nature is, if we think of 
a person acting as his own doctor and curing himself.* 

On these views of Aristotle’s several observations at once 
suggest themselves. They contain a recognition quite as 
strong as that in Paley’s Natural Theology of the marks of 
design in creation. But we see that it is possible to re- 
cognise these marks of design, and to be led by them to a 
different view from that of Paley; that Aristotle does not 
discover in them, as it were, the works of a watch, and pro- 


ceed immediately to infer the existence of a watchmaker ; 
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but rather that the products of nature appear to him accord- 
ing to the analogy of a watch that makes itself. If we ask, 
how is it that the watch makes itself? Aristotle would 
reply, that all things strive after the good; that on the 
idea of the good, as seen and desired, the whole heavens and 
all nature depend. Aristotle views the world with a kind of 
natural optimism. He says (Hth. 1. ix. 5), ‘All things in 
nature are constituted in the best possible way.’ If we ask 
what is it that perceives the good—what gives to nature this 
eye of reason to perceive an idea and to strive after it ?—on 
this head Aristotle is not explicit. He says there is something 
divine in nature. ‘Even* in the lower creatures there is a 
natural good above their own level, which strives after the 
good proper for them.’ We see the indistinctness of this 
phrase. He speaks of ‘the natural good’ striving after 
‘their proper good.’ If it be said that Aristotle’s theory is 
Pantheism, this would not be exactly true, for Aristotle does 
not identify God with nature, nor deprive Him of per- 
sonality. But what the relation is of ‘the divine’ in nature 
to God, it must be confessed that Aristotle does not make 
clear. We only see that Aristotle, while tracing design, 
beauty, and harmony in the world, is not led to figure to 
himself God as the artist or architect of this fair order, but 
as standing in a different relation to it. If we ask, how can 
the beginning be accounted for, how did the watch begin to 
make itself? Aristotle would say, in looking back we do 
not find in the past merely the elements (Svvayts) of a watch, 
we find of necessity the idea and the actuality (évépyeia) of 
the watch itself (see above, p. 239). A perfect watch must 


always precede the imperfect one. It is impossible to think 
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of nature as having had a beginning. ‘The universe is 
eternal’ (Hth. ut. iii. 3). ‘The parts *” may be regarded as 
changeable, but the whole cannot change, it is increate and 
indestructible ’ (De Cvelo, 1. x. 10). 

One of the most interesting points to notice in this part 
of the subject is the way in which Aristotle regards man in 
relation to nature as a whole. His view appears to be two- 
fold; on the one hand he regards man as a part of nature. 
He says,*8 ‘ You may call a man the product of a man, or of 
the sun.’ He looks at the principle of human life as belong- 
ing to the whole chain of organised existence. Man has 
much in common with the animals and the plants. On the 
other hand, he looks at the human reason and will as a 
principle of causation, which is not part of nature, but dis- 
tinct. ‘Man,’ he says, ‘is the cause of his own actions.’ 
Thus he classifies causation into ‘ nature, necessity, chance, 
and again reason and all that comes from man’ (Hth. 11. iii. 7). 
‘In art®® and in action the efficient cause rests with the 
maker or doer, and not as in nature with the thing done.’ 
Aristotle’s Ethical theory depends on this principle, that the 
moral qualities are not by nature; i.e. self-caused, but pro- 
duced in us in accordance with the law of our nature, by the 
exercise of will, by care, cultivation, and in short the use of 
the proper means. We have already observed (see above, 
p- 151) that one of the first steps of Grecian Ethics, as ex- 
hibited in the philosophy of Archelaus and Democritus, con- 
sisted in severing man and human society from the general 
framework of nature. This Aristotle follows out in his 


Ethics, and he seems so easily to content himself with the 
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practical assumption of freedom for man, as to give a narrow 
and unphilosophical appearance to part of his writing. 
While, however, assuming freedom for human actions, 
Aristotle seems to do so, not so much from a sense of the 
deep importance of morality, but rather from an idea of the 
slightness of man and of his actions in comparison with 
nature, and what he would call the ‘diviner parts’ of the 
universe. There is a strange passage in his Metaphysics 
(x1. x. 2,3), which is obscure indeed, but it seems to bear 
on the question. He says,*° ‘All things are in some sort 
ordered and harmonised together, fishes of the sea, birds of 
the air, and plants that grow, though not in an equal degree. 
It is not true to say that there is no relation between one 
thing and another; there is such a relation. All things 
are indeed arranged together towards one common centre; 
but as in a household the masters are by no means at liberty 
to do what they please, but most things, if not all, are ap- 
pointed for them, while the slaves and the animals do but 
little towards the common weal, and mostly follow their own 
fancies. For so the nature of each of the different classes 
prompts them to act.’ This curious metaphor seems to re- 
present the universe as a household. The sun and stars and 
all the heaven are the gentlemen and ladies, whose higher 
aims and more important positions in life prevent any time 
being left to a merely arbitrary disposal ; all is filled up with 
a round of the noblest duties and occupations. Other parts 
of the universe are like the inferior members of the family, 
the slaves and domestic animals, who for most part of the 
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day can sleep in the sun, and pursue their own devices. 
Under this last category it seems almost as if man would 
be here ranked. Aristotle does not regard the unchanging 
and perpetual motion of the heavenly bodies as a bondage, 
but rather as a harmonised and blessed life. All that is 
arbitrary (67rws @rvye) in the human will, Aristotle does not 
consider a privilege. And man (especially in regard of his 
actions, the object of ppdvncvs and modutixy) he does not 
think the highest part of the universe ; he thinks the sun and 
stars 4! ‘far more divine.’ This opinion is no doubt con- 
nected with a philosophical feeling of the inferiority of the 
sphere of the contingent, in which action consists, and with 
which chance intermixes, to the sphere of the absolute and 
the eternal. In this feeling Plato shared, but in Plato’s mind 
there was set against it, what Aristotle seems deficient in, a 
deep sense of the even eternal import of morality. To the 
heavenly bodies both Plato and Aristotle appear to have 
attributed consciousness, which explains in some degree the 
sayings of Aristotle. We see, however, that there was 
necessarily something peculiar, contrasted with our views, 
in the way Aristotle approached Ethics. He might, indeed, 
seem to coincide with the utterance of the Psalmist, ‘ What 
is man in comparison with the Heavens?’ But with him 
the Heavens were not a mere physical creation; rather the 
eternal sphere of Reason, the abode of pure Intelligences, the 
source of all emanations of Reason and Intelligence through- 
out the world. Compared with this higher sphere individual 
man, with his practical and moral life, appeared insignificant; 
and yet the End-in-itself, even for the individual, Aristotle 
acknowledged to be worth an effort, while man in organised 
societies, in the city or the nation, he recognised as affording 


scope for the realisation of something more noble and divine 
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(Eth. 1. ii. 8, dyamnrov pev yap Kai évi pov [i.e. To Téhos], 
KddALOv Ss Kal Oevotepov ZOver Kal wodeow). But again, 
the individual man, according to Aristotle, shared in that 
Reason which is the divinest part of the Universe, and by 
development of this into philosophy he could become like to 
God (see Hth. x. vii. 8). Thus there were two human things 
about which Aristotle could be enthusiastic—the life of an 
ideally well-ordered State, and the moments of philosophical 
consciousness in the mind of an individual thinker. 

We can never, perhaps, adequately comprehend Aristotle’s 
philosophical conception of the Deity. The expression of his 
views that has come down to us seems so incomplete, and 
contains so much that is apparently contradictory, that we 
are in great danger of doing Aristotle injustice. Even had 
we a fuller and clearer expression, there might be yet some- 
thing behind this remaining unexpressed, as an intuition in 
the mind of the philosopher. The first thing we may notice 
is Aristotle’s idea of ‘Theology’ as a science. In classify- 
ing the speculative sciences, he says (Metaphys. x. vii. 7), 
‘Physics are concerned with things that have a principle 
of motion in themselves; mathematics speculate on per- 
manent, but not transcendental and self-existent things ; 
and there is another science separate from these two, which 
treats of that which is immutable and transcendental, if 
indeed there exists such a substance, as we shall endeavour 
to show that there does. This transcendental and perma- 
nent substance, if it exists at all, must surely be the sphere 
of the divine—it must be the first and highest principle. 
Hence it follows that there are three kinds of speculative 
science—physics, mathematics, and theology.’ In the same 
strain he speaks in the succeeding book (Metaphys. x1. viti. 
19), a8 if the popular polytheism of Greece were a mere per- 
verted fragment of this deeper and truer ‘ Theology,’ which 
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he conceives to have been, in all probability, perfected often 
before in the infinite lapse of time, and then again lost. 
He says,” ‘The tradition has come down from very ancient 
times, being left in a mythical garb to succeeding genera- 
tions, that these (the heavens) are gods, and that the divine 
And round this idea other 


mythica] statements have been agglomerated with a view 


embraces the whole of nature. 


to influencing the vulgar, and for political and moral ex- 
pediency ; as, for instance, they feign that these gods have 
human shape and are like certain of the animals; and other 
stories of the kind are added on. 
separate from all this the first point alone—namely, that 
they thought the first and deepest grounds of existence to be 


Now, if anyone will 


gods—he may consider it a divine utterance. In all proba- 
bility, every art and science and philosophy has been over 
and over again discovered to the farthest extent possible, and 
then again lost, and one may conceive these opinions to have 
been preserved to us as a sort of fragment of those lost 
philosophies. We see, then, to some extent the relation of 
the popular belief to those ancient opinions.’ Aristotle 
having thus penetrated to a conception, which he imagined 
to lie behind the external and unessential forms of the 
Grecian religion, that is, the conception of a deep and 
divine ground for all existence, proceeds now to develop it 
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for himself, and in doing so, he lays down the following posi- 
tions (Metaphys. XI. vi.-x.). 

(1) It is necessary to conceive an eternal immutable 
existence, an actuality prior to all potentiality. According to 
this view, all notions of the world having sprung out of chaos 
must be abandoned. God is here represented as the eternal, 
unchangeable form of the whole, immaterial (dvev duvdpyews), 
and free from all relation to time. 

(2) With this idea it is necessary to couple that of the 
source of motion, else we shall have merely a principle of im- 
mobility. We must therefore conceive of a ceaseless motion ; 
this motion must be circular, no mere figure of philosophy,” 
but actually taking place. Thus the highest heaven with its 
revolutions must be looked on as eternal. In this we make 
a transition to the world of time and space. The succession 
of seasons and years flows everlastingly from the motion of 
the circumference of the heavens. It would seem as if we 
were thus attributing local and material conditions to the 
Deity himself, if we say that God moves the world by moving 
the circumference of the heaven. But here, again, Aristotle 
is saved from this conclusion by merging physical ideas into 
metaphysical. He says, ‘The mover “* of all things moves 
them without being moved, being an eternal substance and 
actuality, and he moves all things in the following way: 
the object of reason and of desire, though unmoved, is the 
cause of motion.’ 

(3) God has been thus represented as the cause of all 
things by being the object of contemplation and desire to 
nature and the world. In this doctrine, as before mentioned, 
there is something unexplained ; for to attribute thought and 


rational desire, as well as the power of motion, to nature, 
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seems really to place the Deity in nature as a thinking 
subject, as well as outside nature in the form of the object of 
thought and wish. Aristotle, however, does not explicitly do 
so; in relation to nature he seems to represent God only as 
an object, and he now passes on to depict God in relation to 
Himself as a subject, as a personal being, possessing in Him- 
self conscious ‘> happiness of the most exalted kind, such as 
we can frame but an indistinct notion of, by the analogy of 
our own highest and most blessed moods. This happiness 
is everlasting, and God ‘has or rather is’ continuous and 
eternal life and duration.‘® 

(4) Aristotle next reverts to the impersonal view of God, 
and asks whether these principles are one or manifold? 
Whether there be one highest heaven or more than one? 
He concludes that there can be one only, for multeity implies 
matter, and the highest idea or form of the world must be 
absolutely immaterial.‘7 

(5) But again, figuring to ourselves God as thought; on 
what does that thought think? Thought thinking upon 
nothing is a contradiction in terms; thought with an ex- 
ternal object is determined by that object. But God as the 
supreme and best cannot be altered or determined by an 
external object. With God, object and subject are one; the 
thought of God is the thinking upon thought.‘® 

(6) Lastly, how is the supreme good of the world to be 
represented—whether as existing apart from the world, like 
the general of an army, or as inherent in the world, like the 
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discipline of an army?‘? In other words, are we to hold that 
the Deity is immanent or transcendent ? Aristotle gives no 
direct answer to this question; but seems to say that God 
must be conceived of both ways, just as the army implies 
both discipline and general, but it is the general who pro- 
duces the discipline. In these speculations we see an 
attempt made by Aristotle to approach from various sides the 
metaphysical aspect of the existence of the Deity. All meta~ 
physical views of God are entirely foreign to most minds. 
The profound difficulty of them may be appreciated, if we 
set before ourselves this question, for instance, If the Deity 
be immaterial, how can He act upon a material universe? 
Aristotle does not appear to make any endeavour to obtain a 
complete view, or to reconcile the contradictions between his 
different statements—between the impersonal view of God 
as the chief good and object of desire to the world, and the 
personal view of Him as a thinking subject. He acknow- 
ledges these two sides to the conception, ‘the discipline in 
the army’ and ‘the general ruling the army,’ but does not 
attempt to bring them together. 

In the Ethics there are several popular and exoteric allu- 
sions to ‘ the gods,’ as, for instance, that ‘It would be absurd 
to praise the gods’ (I. xii. 3); ‘The gods and one’s parents 
one cannot fully requite, one must honour them as much as 
possible ’ (1x. ii. 8), &c. There are also some traces of Aristo- 
tle’s thoughts as a metaphysician ; for instance, he speaks 
of ‘the goo] under the category substance’ being ‘ God and 
reason’ (I. vi. 3). And he gives an elaborate argument 
(x. vill. 7) to demonstrate that speculative thought and the 
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exercise of the philosophic consciousness is the only human 
quality that can be attributed to the Deity. In this argument 
it is observable that he first begins by speaking of ‘ the gods,’ 
saying, ‘We conceive of the gods as especially blessed and 
happy. What actions can we attribute to them? whether 
those of justice? but it would be absurd to think of their 
buying and selling,’ &c. He then argues that ‘If life be 
assigned to them, and all action, and still more, all production, 
be taken away, what remains but speculation?’ And he 
concludes, ‘ The life of God then, far exceeding in blessedness, 
can be nothing else than a life of contemplation.’ Thus he 
reverts to a monotheistic form of speaking, though he says 
again afterwards, ‘The gods have all their life happy, man’s 
life is so, in as far as it has some resemblance to the divine 
consciousness of thought.’ This passage then contains a sort 
of transition from exoteric to philosophical views. Aristotle 
attributes to ‘the gods’ that same mode of existence, which 
in his own metaphysical system he attributed to God, accord- 
ing to the deepest conception that he had formed of Him. 
It is true, however, that in assigning speculative thought to 
the Deity, there is no mention made of the distinction which 
exists between the thought of the philosopher where object is 
distinct from subject, and the thought of God in which 
subject and object are one. 

The passage to which we are referring in the Hthics con- 
tains not only a positive assertion with regard to the nature 
of God, but also a negative one. It asserts that all moral 
virtue is unworthy of being attributed to God. This, as we 
have before noticed (see above, p. 215), was a total departure 
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from the view of Plato. Still more opposed is this view of 
Aristotle to modern ideas. We are accustomed to feel that 
however great may be the metaphysical problems about the 
nature of God, the deepest conception of Him that we can 
attain to is a moral one. 

There are yet two other passages in the Ethics where 
theological considerations are entertained. These are both 
connected with the question of a divine providence for and 
care of men. The first is where it is asked (Hth. 1. ix. 1) 
whether happiness comes by divine allotment (cata tia Osiav 
feotpav) or by human means. The second is where the philo- 
sopher is spoken of (x. viii. 13) as being most under the 
favour of God (@eoguAgotaros). With regard to Aristotle’s 
general views of the question of providence, it is often argued 
that he must have denied its existence, inasmuch as he 
attributes no objective thought to God. But Aristotle does 
not himself argue this way ; when the question comes before 
him, he does not appeal to his own @ priori principle, and 
pronounce contrary to the general belief—rather he declines 
to pronounce at all. In the former of the two passages 
mentioned, he says, ‘One would suppose that if anything 
were the gift of God to men, happiness would be so, as it is 
the best of human things. But the question belongs to 
another science. Happiness, if not sent by God, but acquired 
by human means, seems at all events something divine and 
blessed.’ The latter part of this argument partly seems to 
be a setting-aside of the question, partly to be a sort of 
reconciliation of the existence of a providence (Oeidv tv) with 
the law of cause and effect. In the second passage Aristotle 
repeats from Plato the assertion that the philosopher is under 
the favour of heaven (OsogiAéoratos). He says, ‘If there is 
any care of human things by the gods, as there is thought to 
be (do7ep Soxei), we may conclude that they take pleasure 
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in the highest and best thing, reason, which is most akin to 
themselves, and do good to those who, cherish and honour it.’ 
In these words there may possibly be an esoteric sense, 
meaning that the philosopher in the exercise of his thought 
realises something divine. Aristotle may imply that the 
popular doctrine of providence admits a deeper explanation, 
but he by no means here or elsewhere denies it. Nor can 
we presume to tell what Aristotle would include in his con- 
ception of the subject-object thought of God. As we saw 
before, he is not explicit as to the relation of God to nature, 
neither is he as to the relation of God to man. 

If we ask now, What were Aristotle’s opinions as to the 
nature of the human soul, so far as we can gather them ? we 
find that (advancing, as he shows us, upon the more or less 
indistinct views of his predecessors) he conceives of the yuy7 
as a vital principle manifesting itself! in an ascending scale 
through vegetable, animal, and human life. To this scale of 
life Aristotle appeals in the Ethics (1. vii. 10-12). He there 
argues that man must have some proper function. ‘This 
cannot be mere life in its lowest form, i.e. vegetable; nor 
again merely sensational, ie. animal life; there remains 
therefore the moral and rational life.’ From this point of 
view man is regarded as part of the chain of nature. Ari- 
stotle doubts, but on the whole concludes, that the wuy7 is 
the proper subject of physical science.** This he justifies by 
the fact *§ that the psychical phenomena, anger, desire, and 
the like, are inseparable from the body, and from material 
conditions. Reason itself, if dependent on conceptions 


derived from the sense (42) dvev davtacias), will fall under 
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the same head. Following out this direction of thought, 
Aristotle defines the yuy7 to be ‘The** simplest actuality 
of a physical body, which potentially possesses life, that is, 
of an organic body.’ Of the meaning of the word évreAdyeva, 
used here, we have spoken above (see p. 235); the whole of 
this definition we see accords with Aristotle’s physical philo- 
sophy in general, which conceived great and beautiful results 
coming out of physical conditions, not by any mechanical 
system of causation, rather that these ends necessitated the 
means; the whole was prior to and necessitated the parts. 
The yuy7, says Aristotle, is to the body as form to matter,® 
as the impression to the wax, as sight to the eye. It 
is the essential idea of the body (76 Ti fy eivar TO Toumdl 
copatt). It is as the master *® to the slave, as the artist to 
the instrument. It is the efficient, the final, and the formal 
cause of the body. It is impossible to treat of the wuy7 
without taking account of the body ; ‘ as to the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, they might as well 
speak of the carpenter’s art clothing itself in flutes. For a 
soul *7 can no more clothe itself in a foreign body, than an 
art can employ the instruments of some foreign art.’ While 
maintaining this close connection between the yuy7 and the 
body, as between end and means, Aristotle was kept aloof 
by the whole tenor of his philosophy from anything like 
materialism. He sums up this part of his reasonings in the 
following words: ‘That the uy, therefore, is inseparable 
from the body is clear, or at all events some of its parts, if it 
be divisible. Nothing,®® however, hinders that some of its 
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parts may be separable from the body, as not being actualities 
of the body at all. Moreover, it is not certain whether the 
apuy7 be not the actuality of the body in the same way that 
the sailor is of the boat.’ 

Here, then, is the point at which the interest in Aristotle’s 
conception of the yuy7 begins for us. As long as the soul 
is described as bearing the relation to the body of sight to the 
eye, of a flower to the seed, of the impression to the wax, we 
may be content to consider this a piece of ancient physical 
philosophy. Our interest is different when the soul is said to 
be related to the body ‘as a sailor to his boat.’ But here is 
the point also where Aristotle becomes less explicit. Having 
once mooted this comparison, he does not follow it up. The 
only further intimations of his opinion that he affords us are 
to be found in the places where he speaks of ‘those parts of 
the uy which are not actualities of the body at all” A 
striking notice on this subject is to be found in his treatise 
De Generatione Animalium® (iI. iii. 10), where he argues 
that ‘The reason alone enters in from without, and is alone 
divine; for the realisation of the bodily conditions contri- 
butes nothing to the realisation of its existence.’ We have 
had before a contradictory point of view to this, in the saying 
that ‘Reason may be looked on as dependent on conceptions 
derived from the senses,’ which is also elsewhere repeated. 
But this contradiction is reconciled in Aristotle’s account of 
the two modes of reason, the receptive or passive (vots maOn- 
Teds), and the creative or active (vods montixds). ‘These 
two modes,’ he says, ‘it is necessary should be opposed to each 
other, as matter is opposed everywhere to form, and to all 
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that gives. the form. The receptive reason, which is as 
matter, becomes all things by receiving their forms. The 
creative reason gives existence to all things, as light calls 
colour into being. The creative reason transcends the body, 
being capable of separation from it, and from all things; it 
is an everlasting existence, incapable of being mingled with 
matter, or affected by it; prior and subsequent to the indi- 
vidual mind. The receptive reason is necessary to individual 
thought, but it is perishable, and on the other hand the higher 
and immortal reason carries no memory with it, because it 
is unimpressible (od pynuovetomey 52, tt TodTO wv arraGEs). 

In the Ethics this distinction between the Active and the 
Passive Reason is not entertained. The reason is there 
spoken of in its entirety, as containing in itself the synthesis 
It is spoken of as constituting 
On 
the other hand, it is spoken of as something divine, and akin 
to the nature of God. 
ness constitutes what Aristotle calls ‘the divine’ in happi- 


of the two opposite modes. 
in the deepest sense the personality of the individual.®! 


The evocation of this into conscious- 


ness ; it gives us, according to him, a momentary glimpse of 
the ever-blessed life of God. 

But the above-quoted passage from the third book of the 
Treatise On the Soul has made more sensation in the world 
than all the rest of the writings of Aristotle put together. 
After slumbering quietly, as much as if buried in the 
cellar at Scepsis, this sentence was brought out into 
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prominence by Alexander of Aphrodisias, at the end of the 
second century 4.D., and gave rise to ingumerable controversies, 
which lasted not only during the final centuries of Greek 
philosophy, but also all through the Middle Ages. Averroes 
and his followers in the Arabian school made it the basis of 
a doctrine of Monopsychism, to the effect that the Active 
Reason is one, undivided, substance: that it is one and the 
same in Socrates, Plato, and all other individuals; whence 
it follows that individuality consists only in bodily sensa- 
tions, which are perishable, so that nothing which is individual 
can be immortal, and nothing which is immortal can be 
individual. These doctrines spread from the Arabs to the 
Jews of Spain, and from them to the Christian schools, and 
Averroism became a leaven in the Scholastic philosophies, 
causing, as might be expected, the most virulent strife 
between the opponents and supporters of the theory of 
Monopsychism.* This all arose from a pushing out an 
isolated sentence of Aristotle’s to its extreme logical con- 
sequences. 

The same text has of late again been made to fur- 
nish hard and dogmatic conclusions, coinciding almost 
verbally with those of Averroes. Grote, in his Aristotle 
(vol. ii. p. 233), says, ‘The theorising Nofs, as it exists 
in Socrates, Plato, Demokrites, Anaxagoras, Empedokles, 
Xenokrates, &c., is individualised in each, and individualised 
differently in each. It represents the result of the Intellectus 
Agens or Formal Nois, universal and permanent, upon the 
Intellectus Patiens or noétic receptivity peculiar to each 
individual; the co-operation of the two is indispensable to 
sustain the theorising intellect of any individual man. But 
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the Intellectus Patiens, or Receptivus, perishes along wit 
the individual. Accordingly the intellectual life of Socrates 
cannot be continued farther. It cannot be prolonged afte 
his sensitive and nutritive life has ceased; the noétic func- 
tion, as it exists in him, is subject to the same limits oJ 
duration as the other functions of the soul. The intellectual 
man is no more immortal than the sensient man,’ &c. 

These conclusions, however, have been drawn for Ari- 
stotle and never by him. In the passage now referred to, 
the words ov pvnpovetoper 52, Stu ToDTO psy atrabés were pro- 
bably only meant as an argument, in passing, against Plato’s 
doctrine of dvauvnots. This doctrine, says Aristotle, cannot 
be true, because the Active Reason which existed elsewhere 
before our birth, receives no impressions, therefore we cannot 
be said to recollect things seen by the Reason in its ante- 
natal state. Logically, of course, this argument may be 
carried farther, and it may be said that, according to Ari- 
stotle, the Reason in surviving death will carry no recollec- 
tions, i.e. no individuality with it. 

Only Aristotle himself does not say so. When at the 
beginning of the treatise On the Soul he says ‘ All Nature 
yearns after immortality, but, being unable to attain this in 
the individual, she attains it in the species’™ he is writing, 
as a physiologist, of the whole animated kingdom of nature. 
The question of what we mean by the immortality of the 
soul, was one for metaphysics, or as he called it ‘theology.’ 
And such questions he was always putting off. Therefore 
we are left in doubt as to his views, or as to whether he had 
decided views. And people are accordingly at liberty to 
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believe a good deal as they may wish on the subject. 
Spengel thinks that too much stress,should not be Jaid on 
the ‘brief and obscure’ intimations regarding the d.avontixn 
apuxn which occur in a treatise on 7 Puy 9 TOV COwv 
and he approves of the saying of an unknown ancient 
(Anonym. de vitd Pythag. p. 112), ‘Plato and Aristotle 
equally declare the soul to be immortal, however much some, 
who do not fathom the mind of Aristotle, think that he pro- 
nounces it to be mortal.’® This, however, is going farther than, 
any data warrant us in following. Torstrik, in his critical 
edition of the De Animd,® thinks that he discerns a Plato- 
nising spirit in the editors or copyists of the treatise, and 
that this has caused the introduction of a spurious negative 
in the passage above quoted (see page 298, note), ddr’ fox 
éte pv vost, 6te8 ov voi. Such a spirit seems to show itself 
in the dictum cited by Spengel. Taking Aristotle as we find 
him, he ‘ pronounces’ nothing as to the immortality of the 
soul. In his lost dialogue entitled Hudemus, said to have 
been written when he was about 30 years of age, he appears to 
have discoursed on the subject.°7 Eudemus of Cyprus, an 
early friend of Aristotle (and not to be confounded with his 
scholar and posthumous editor, Eudemus of Rhodes), being 
sick at Pheree, received in a vision three prophecies, (1) that 
he should recover, (2) that Alexander the tyrant of Pheree 
would shortly die, (3) that in five years he would be restored 
to his home. The first two prophecies having been at once 
fulfilled, Eudemus and his friends looked out for some chance 
which should restore him to Cyprus, whence he had been 
exiled ; but at the end of the appointed five years he fell in 
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battle, and thus in another sense was ‘restored to his home.’ 
This story was made the subject of the dialogue in question, 
of which the fragments seem to show that it argued the inde- 
pendence of the doctrine of immortality from Plato’s theory 
of Ideas. From so early a production, if indeed we could be 
certain of its genuineness, we can conclude nothing, except 
that when it was written Aristotle could not have ‘ pronounced 
the soul to be mortal.’ When we turn to the Ethics we find 
him unwilling (1. xi. 1) even to affirm that the dead cannot 
be affected and made more or less happy by the fortunes of 
their descendants and friends upon earth, because ‘ this would 
seem a heartless doctrine and opposed to general belief’ (A/av 
adirov daiverar kal tais Sofas évavtiov). Aristotle thus 
shows great tenderness in dealing, or affecting to deal, with 
an important question. But in the end, having allowed, as 
a concession to popular feeling, that the dead may be affected 
by the fortunes of the living, he argues that this effect on 
them must be almost unappreciable, and he reminds us, in 
conclusion, of the extreme doubtfulness ® as to whether the 
dead do share at all in the interests of the world. In this 
discussion one phrase occurs in which the real feeling of 
Aristotle, for the moment at least, seems to be let out. He 
asks (Eth. 1. x. 2), ‘Can Solon have meant that a man is 
happy when he has died?’ and replies, ‘This would be an 
absurdity, especially since we consider happiness to be an 
évépyeva.’ However we translate évépyeva, whether as the 
exercise of the powers, the consciousness of life, or however 
else (see Essay IV.), it is clear that we have here a brief 
indication that death destroys those potentialities that result 
in happiness. It would seem then that the only immortality 
which is left possible by this belief is a Buddhist nirvana. 
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Aristotle, however, in his Hthics was not entering on such 
a question. It may be that, like many other men who have 
lived and died, he did not see his way to a clear opinion on 
the subject. He did not, like Plato, base a belief upon 
grounds of faith. Nothing that he says about man’s moral 
nature seems to have any connection with the idea of a 
future life. His doctrine of the End-in-itself seems indeed 
rather to supersede such an idea; it does not contradict it, 
but rather absorbs all consideration of time and space, of 
present and future, in itself, as being the absolutely sufficient 
for men’s thoughts. 


ESSAY VI. 


The Ancient Stoics. 


OWN to the time of Aristotle, Greek philosophy may be 
said to have lived apart. It contained within itself a 
gradual progress and culmination of thought, but the great 
philosophers who were the authors of this progress moved on 
a level far above the ordinary modes of comprehension. 
After the death of Aristotle a new spectacle is presented— 
philosophy no longer an exclusive and esoteric property of 
the schools, but spreading its results over the world. 

The immediate cause which brought about this change— 
which turned philosophy into a universal leaven, leavening, 
under one form or another, the thoughts of all cultivated 
men—must be sought for in the changed position of Ethics 
in relation to the other parts of philosophy. In spite of the 
exclusive attention of Socrates to ethical investigations, in 
spite of the exclusive effort of the Cynics and Cyrenaics to 
promulgate respectively a conception of practical life for the 
individual, in spite of the moral earnestness of Plato and 
the brilliant contributions to anthropology, in the way of 
accumulation, analysis, and classification of data, made by 
Aristotle—Ethics had hitherto continued to occupy a really 
subordinate position in the mind of Greece. With Socrates 
the paramount interest had been the attainment of universal 
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conceptions; with him Ethics were rather the field for 
scientific experiments in method, than an ultimate end to 
which all else was to be subordinated. The one-sided So- 
craticists’ had been regarded as merely exceptional and 
paradoxical non-conformists to the ordinary mode of life. 
In the mind of Plato Ethics blended themselves with 
aspirations after a perfectly ordered State, and to him ‘ the 
contemplation of all time and all existence’ under the light 
of idealism was as dear as was the education of the individual 
soul. Aristotle, in the process of reconstructing all the 
departments of thought and knowledge, took Ethics, so to 
speak, in his stride. He allotted to man, as a practical 
being, an important position in the scale of the universe, but 
still he said that the good attainable in a life of moral 
virtue was ‘secondary’ to that attainable in a life of 
philosophy (Hh. x. viii. 1); that ‘the end-in-itself’ for a 
State was more beautiful and divine than that for an 
individual (1. ii. 8); and (as Eudemus expressed it, Hth. v1. 
vii. 4), that ‘there are in the universe many things diviner 
than man.’ Such sayings imply that Ethics are inferior in 
practical interest to Politics, and in intellectual interest to 
the speculative branches of philosophy. But after Aristotle, 
the order which he had given to the hierarchy of the sciences 
became subverted. All considerations of the State now 
dropped out of sight, as of a subject no longer capable of 
being entertained; Ethics came to the fore-front, as if the 
practical interests of the individual were of paramount and 
absorbing importance ; and all other departments of inquiry, 
whether logical, metaphysical, or physical, were cultivated 
only as subsidiary to the one great object of obtaining a 
theory for the regulation of individual life. 

These features were equally characteristic of the two 
great post-Aristotelian schools, the Stoic and the Epicurean. 
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To account for them it does not seem quite sufficient to refer, 
with Zeller,! to the political condition of Greece. The loss 
of independence in the Greek States might reasonably account 
for the abandonment of Politics as a science; but the times 
do not seem to have been dangerous and oppressive, such as 
would force the mind by fears and interruptions away 
from philosophical inquiry. Political freedom does not 
appear to be an absolute necessity for freedom of specula- 
tion, for in Germany the greatest achievements in philosophy 
were made at a time when the liberties of the people 
were most scanty. And in Athens during the third century 
B.C., there was a vast amount of active philosophising on 
almost all the great subjects, though these now received a 
peculiar turn in their mode of treatment. And Plutarch? 
speaks of the early Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, 
as living at Athens ‘as though they had eaten of the lotus, 
spell-bound on a foreign soil, enamoured of leisure, and 
spending their long lives in books, and walks, and discourses.’ 
Athens was still a genial home for philosophy ‘ native To 
famous wits, or hospitable, in her sweet recess.’ And other 
causes, besides political circumstances, must be sought for 
the peculiar character of the philosophical schools that now 
arose within her walls. That they exhibited a decline in force 
of thought, is indubitable: but in this world it appears as if 
a succession of great geniuses can never be long maintained. 
In Germany the great idealistic systems of philosophy were 
succeeded by a strong reaction in the direction of materialism. 
And in Greece the same phenomenon presented itself after 
the death of Aristotle. Zeno and Epicurus displayed an 
equal aversion to that idealism which characterises the 





1 The Stoics, Epicureans,and Scep- | (London, 1870), p. 16 sq. 
tics, translated from the German of 2 De Repugnantiis Stoicis, c. 2. 
Dr. E. Zeller, by O. J. Reichel, &c. 
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thought of Aristotle no less than Plato; each denied the 
existence of anything immaterial ; and each reverted to the 
physical system of a pre-Socratic philosopher as a more 
reasonable explanation of the world than that which Plato 
or Aristotle had given. Zeno thus espoused the physics of 
Heraclitus, and Epicurus those of Democritus. Besides this 
reaction towards pre-Socratic materialism, there was another 
reaction in which both these philosophers shared, namely, 
towards the pre-Aristotelian individualism of the Cynics and 
Cyrenaics. The character of the times certainly favoured 
the rehabilitation and development of this principle; the 
scope for public life and action was gone, and thus indi- 
viduality supplanted the idea of citizenship. To find out 
the way of happiness for the individual soul, became now, 
not one problem among many, but the one great problem 
for philosophy, to which all others were to be secondary and 
subordinate. Thus a new era of thought commenced with 
Zeno and Epicurus, in which Ethics was elevated to the 
first place and became the architectonic science. And the 
causes for this, so far as we have reviewed them, were 
common to both Zeno and Epicurus, consisting in a decline 
of personal ability and philosophic power, in an inability to 
keep up to the level of the speculative and idealistic systems, 
and also in the circumstances of the times, which encouraged 
a monkish exclusiveness of attention to the subjective and 
practical well-being of the individual soul. 

But there was another special cause which contributed 
greatly to give its peculiar character to the Stoical school, 
and which is the source of much of the interest that attaches 
to the history of that school. In a former edition of this 
Essay it was suggested that the striking features and 
attitude exhibited by the Stoical doctrine were attributable 
to the Race from which its founders sprang. This idea has 
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subsequently been accepted and worked out,’ and may be 
now considered to have been established. If we cast our 
eyes on a list of the early Stoics and their native places, we 
cannot avoid noticing how universally the leaders of this 
school came from the East to Athens, how many of them 
came from Semitic towns or colonies. Zeno was from 
Citium, a Phcenician colony in Cyprus, and himself belonged 
to the Semitic race, as is testified by the sobriquet of ‘the 
Pheenician’* commonly applied to him. Of his disciples, 
Perseus came also from Citium; Herillus was from Car- 
thage; Athenodorus from Tarsus; Cleanthes from Assus in 
the Troad. The chief disciples of Cleanthes were Spherus of 
Chry- 
sippus was succeeded by Zeno of Sidon, and Diogenes of 
Babylon ; the latter taught Antipater of Tarsus, who taught 
Panetius of Rhodes, who taught Posidonius of Apamea in 
There was another Athenodorus, from Cana in Cilicia ; 


the Bosporus, and Chrysippus from Soli in Cilicia. 


Syria. 
and the early Stoic Archedemus is mentioned by Cicero as 
belonging to Tarsus. The names of Nestor, Athenodorus, 
Cordylion, and Heraclides, may be added to the list of Stoical 
teachers furnished by Tarsus. Seleucia sent forth Diogenes ; 
Epiphania Euphrates; Scythopolis Basilides ; 
Antibius ; Tyre Antipater; Sidon Boéthus ; Ptolemais Dio- 
We see then what an Oriental aspect this catalogue 
presents. Not a single Stoic of note was a native of Greece 
proper. From Tyre and Sidon, and Ptolemais and Ascalon 
and Apamea, from Babylon and Carthage, the future ‘ doctors 


Ascalon 


genes. 





3 See especially the interesting 
‘Dissertation’ on ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca’ given by the Rev. Canon 
Lightfoot, D.D., &c., now Lord Bishop 
of Durham, in his edition of the 
Epistle to the Philippians (1st ed. 
London, 1868), pp. 268-326. 


4 Cf. Diog. Laert. um. 114, Zhvova 
tov olvika, vii. 3, where Crates 
says to him, rf pedyets, & bowwinldiov ; 
§ 25. owixinds, § 30. «i 5¢ mdrpa 
bolvicca tls 6 pOdvos ; § 7. avremat- 
ovvro & abot nal of éy Sidave Kirriets. 
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of the Stoic fur’ come flocking to Athens (‘in Ilissum de- 
fluxit Orontes’). No country more Greek than Rhodes or 
Phrygia, is the home of any. On the whole, Cilicia and the 
Semitic colony in Cyprus are the chief head-quarters whence 
the leaders of this sect were derived. 

These facts give us an insight into the fundamental and 
essential character of Stoicism. Its essence consists in the 
introduction of the Semitic temperament and a Semitic 
spirit into Greek philosophy. 

The meeting of Eastern and Western ideas had been pre- 
pared by the conquests of Alexander, and the production of 
Stoicism was one of its first fruits. We moderns have all 
been imbued with the Semitic spirit in its highest manifes- 
tations by the pages of Holy Writ. Other manifestations of 
that spirit, as for instance the Mahomedan religion, exhibit 
it as an intense, but narrow, earnestness, averse on the 
whole to science and art, but tending to enthusiasm and 
even fanaticism for abstract ideas of religion or morality. 
The Semitic spirit found a new and favourable field for its 
development in Athens at the close of the fourth century 
B.c. If philosophy in general was then tending from other 
causes to the exaltation of Ethics over Metaphysics, this 
tendency just suited the Semitic moral earnestness. Ethics 
were taken up by the Phoenician Zeno, and came out from 
his hands with a new aspect. A phase of thought now 
appears for the first time on Hellenic soil, in which the moral 
consciousness of the individual—the moral ego—is made 
the centre and starting-point. Such a point of view, with 
various concomitant ideas, such as duty and responsibility, 
and self-examination, and the sense of shortcoming, and 
moral self-cultivation, is familiar to us in the Psalms of 
David and afterwards in the writings of St. Paul, but it was 
not to be found in the conversations of Socrates, nor in the 
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dialogues of Plato, nor in the Ethics of Aristotle. It wag 
alien indeed from the childlike and unconscious spirit of the 
Hellenic mind, with its tendency to objective thought and 
the enjoyment of nature. Our own views in modern times 
have been so much tinged with Hebraism, that the highest 
degree of moral consciousness seems only natural to us, and 
thus Stoicism, which introduced this state of feeling to the 
ancient Hellenic world, may be said to have formed a 
transition step between Greek philosophy and the modern 
ethical point of view. So it is that in many modern 
books of morals, and even in many practical sermons, we 
come upon much that has a close affinity with the modes of 
thinking of the ancient Stoics, while with the modes of 
thinking of Plato and Aristotle such productions have 
rarely any affinity at all. And this is the secret of the 
interest that Stoicism has for modern times. 

Epicurus, the son of Athenian parents, handled the pro- 
blem of his epoch—that of the well-being of the individual 
soul—in a sense widely different from that of Zeno. Much 
as the two schools, Stoicism and Epicurism, had originally 
in common, they each followed out their fundamental ten- 
dencies so as to diverge ultimately into the strongest con- 
trast and to stand in the sharpest antithesis to each other. If 
we ask on what does this antithesis rest ? we shall find that 
it rests on the twofold essence of man, as a thinking and as 
a feeling subject; as consisting, on the one hand, of spirit, 
or free and self-determined thought ; and, on the other hand, 
of nature, or an existence determined by physical laws ex- 
pressing themselves in the sensuous feelings and desires. 
These two sides of man’s being may often stand in opposition 
to each other; or again, they may be harmonised so as to 
give either the one side or the other the precedence and 
authority. Hither we may say ‘a thing is good because it 
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is pleasant,’ and thus refer the decision to the natural 
feelings; or we may say ‘it is pleasant because it is good,’ 
and thus refer the decision to the inner spirit or reason. 
How far these two sentences actually express the leading 
principles of the Stoic and the Epicurean schools, we may 
best: see by considering the ideal of man which they each 
proposed to themselves. The Epicurean ideal was a being 
moving harmoniously according to natural impulses; one, in 
short, in whom the spirit and thought should rather form a 
part of the natural life than prominently control it. The 
Stoic ideal, on the contrary, was a being in whom the natural 
impulses and desires should be absolutely subjected to the 
laws of abstract thought. Epicurism is essentially Greek 
and essentially Pagan; the beautiful and genial Greek 
mythology is but a deification of the natural powers and 
impulses. Stoicism is a reaction against this; it consists 
in an inner life, in a drawing away from the body, and in 
disregarding as worthless and of no moment the ‘law in the 
members. LEpicurism and Stoicism both received as an 
inheritance the results of Grecian speculation, but in both, 
the moral attitude was what was essential. Of both it has 
been truly said that they were less and more than philosophy. 
Less, because they were thoroughly unspeculative in their 
character, and indeed consisted in the popularising of specu- 
lation ; more, because they were not mere systems of know- 
ledge, but a principle for the whole of life. They soon lost 
their local and restricted character as schools; they assi- 
milated to themselves more and more broadly human 
thought, and became ‘the two great confessions of faith of 
the historical world.’> Thus were these two ideas set against 
each other. Regarding, however, Stoicism, with its weak- 





5 Braniss, Uebersicht des Entwick- | 1842), p, 218, whence several points 
lungsganges der Philosophie (Breslau, | of this comparison are taken. 
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ness and its strength, as far the more interesting and im- 
portant, as it is, of course, also far the higher tendency ot 
the two, we shall henceforth, in tracing its history, only 
incidentally allude to the fortunes of its rival.° 

In the history of Stoicism, the following parts of the 
subject seem naturally to stand apart from each other, and 
to demand in some sort a separate treatment: First, the 
period of the formation of the Stoical dogma in Athens, from 
Zeno to Chrysippus; second, the period of the promulgation 
of Stoicism and its introduction to the knowledge of other 
civilised nations; third, Stoicism in the Roman world, its 
different phases, and its influence on individual thought and 
I. The first period of 
Stoicism takes us down to the year 207 B.C., which was the 
date of the death of Chrysippus. 
commencement of this period is difficult to fix. Zeno probably 


on public manners and institutions. 
The chronology of the 


lived till after the year 260 B.c., and he may have been 
born rather before 340 B.c. It is uncertain whether he came 
to Athens in his twenty-second or his thirtieth year. On the 
whole, we may assume that he did not arrive there till after 
the death of Aristotle, which took place in the year 322 B.c. 
Chrysippus may possibly in early youth have heard some of 
the discourses of Zeno; but Cleanthes, who succeeded Zeno 
as leader of the Porch, was the true link between them. By 
these three the Stoical doctrine, properly so called, received 
Nothing was 


its completion. afterwards added to it, except 





6 Among the posthumous papers | of Epicurus. But he does not exactly 


published in the Appendix to Grote’s 
Aristotle, we find (pp. 434-443) a 
short and lucid account of ‘ Epiku- 
rus.” Grote’s editors tell us that he 
aimed ‘at setting in its true light a 
much-maligned system of thought,’ 
The same generous spirit which made 
him the apologist of the Sophists in- 
duced him to become the vindicator 


tell us whether he considers the sys- 
tem of Epicurus to be one that it 
would be desirable for the majority of 
men tofollow. This paper and Grote’s 
fragment on the Stoics are worth 
consulting ; but all detail of accurate 
information in these schools must be 
sought in Zeller’s account of them, 
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the eclectic amalgamation of other doctrines. These three 
personages come before us with great distinctness. The 
anecdotes that have been handed down about them, though 
perhaps in some cases mythical, are at all events highly sym- 
bolical, and give us a very definite conception of their sepa- 
rate characteristics. Zeno is described’ as a slight, withered 
little fellow, of a swarthy complexion, and with his neck on 
one side. The story goes, that in trading to Athens he was 
shipwrecked at the Pireus, and was thus ‘cast on to the 
shores of philosophy.’ Going up to the city, he sat down at 
the stall of a bookseller, where he read the second book of the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, and asked with enthusiasm ‘ where 
such men lived.’ Crates, the Cynic, happened to be passing 
at the moment, and the bookseller cried, ‘ Follow him.’ Zeno 
then studied under Crates, but held himself aloof from the 
extravagant unseemliness of Cynicism. He is also said to 
have studied under the Megarians, Stilpo, Cronus, and Philo, 
and under the Academicians, Xenocrates and Polemo. After 
twenty years, he opened his school in the Stoa Pvecile, the 
porch adorned with the frescoes of Polygnotus. Zeno appears 
to have impressed the Athenians with the highest admiration 
for his character. Their treatment of him was a contrast to 
their treatment of Socrates. It is perhaps an apocryphal 
tradition which relates that they deposited the keys of their 
citadel with him, as being the most trustworthy person ; but 
it may be true that they decreed to him a golden crown, a 
brazen statue, and a public entombment. In extreme old 
age he committed suicide. Cleanthes, the disciple of Zeno, 
was perhaps the most zealous disciple that a philosopher 
ever had. He is said to have been originally a boxer, and 


to have come to Athens with four drachmas in his possession. 
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By his strength, his endurance, and his laborious life, he 
acquired the name of ‘the New Hercules.’ ‘ Falling in with 
Zeno,’ ® it is said, ‘he took the philosophy most bravely.’ He 
wrote notes of his master’s lectures on potsherds and the 
bladebones of oxen, not being able to afford to purchase 
tablets. He was summoned before the Areopagus to give an 
account of his way of living, since his whole days were passed 
in philosophy, and he had no ostensible calling nor means of 
support. He proved to his judges that he drew water by 
night for a gardener, and ground the corn for a flour-dealer, 
and thus earned a maintenance. The story goes on that his 
judges, on hearing this account, voted him ten mine, which 
the rigid Zeno forbade him to accept. There is something 
quaint about the whole personality of Cleanthes. He was 
nicknamed ‘the Ass,’ for his stubborn patience. He seems 
to have left the impression that it was this indomitable per- 
severance, rather than the superiority of his genius, that gave 
him precedence over other noteworthy disciples of Zeno. 
‘High thinking,’ however, appears to have accompanied the 
‘plain living’ of Cleanthes. His reflections on Destiny, and 
his Hymn to Jupiter, will best be treated of hereafter. When 
asked,? ‘ What is the best way to be rich ?’ he answered, ‘To 
be poor in desires.’ No reproaches or ridicule ever ruffled 
the sweetness and dignity of his presence. His calm bearing, 
when satirized on the stage by the comic poet Sositheus, 
caused the spectators to applaud him and to hiss off Sositheus. 
The idea of death seems to have been long present to his 
mind. Being taunted with his old age, he said, ‘ Yes, I am 
willing to be gone, but when I see myself sound in every part, 
writing and reading, I am again tempted to linger.’ The 
story of his death is characteristic. Having suffered from an 





® Diog. Laert. vi. v. 1. 9 Stobzeus, Florileg. xciv. 31. 
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ulcer on the tongue, he was advised by his physician to 
abstain from eating for a while in order to facilitate the cure. 
Having fasted for two days he was completely cured, and 
his physician bade him return to his usual course of life, 
but he said that ‘Since he had got so far on the road, it 


’ so continuing his 


would be a pity not to finish the journey ; 
abstinence, he died. 

Hardly any personal details of the life of Chrysippus 
have come to us. On the other hand, we have more frag- 
ments of his actual writings than of those of all the early 
Stoics put together, In Chrysippus the man seems swallowed 
up in the writer and disputer. He is said! to have been 
slight in person, so that his statue in the Cerameicus was 
totally eclipsed by a neighbouring equestrian figure, and from 
this circumstance Carneades nicknamed him Crypsippus. His 
literary activity was most unrivalled: he wrote above seven 
hundred and five works on different subjects. Epicurus alone, 
of the ancient philosophers, outstripped him in voluminous- 
ness of writing. He is said to have been keen and able 
on every sort of subject. He told Cleanthes that he ‘ only 
wanted the doctrines and he would soon find out the proofs.’ 
This boast appears to betray a want of earnestness as to the 
truth, and somewhat too much of the spirit of a dialectician. 
In this respect Chrysippus must have differed widely from 
his two distinguished predecessors, with whom Stoicism was 
above all things a reality and a mode of life. However, 
there is no doubt that Chrysippus did. great service to the 
Stoic school by embodying their doctrines and stating them 
in manifold different ways. Hence the saying, ‘ But for 
Chrysippus, the Porch would never have been. He de- 


veloped Stoicism on its negative and antagonistic side by 
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arguing with trenchant dialectic against Epicurus and the 
Academy. We shall see that he really mooted-and boldly 
strove to reconcile some of the deepest and most difficult 
contradictions of human thought—difficulties which are ever 
present in modern metaphysics, but which had never truly 
occupied the ancients before the death of Aristotle. We know 
most about Chrysippus from Plutarch’s book On the Incon- 
sistencies of the Stoics. It consists really of the inconsis- 
tencies of Chrysippus, extracted from various parts of his 
voluminous writings. This interesting book gives the im- 
pression that Plutarch is unphilosophical, though we are not 
able to exonerate Chrysippus from inconsistency. Such rapid 
and extensive writing, such a warm spirit of advocacy, such 
an attempt to round off and complete a doctrine in spite of 
all difficulties, such a various controversialism, such an 
elevated theory, paradoxical even in the grandeur of its aims, 
combined, on the other hand, with an extremely practical 
point of view—could not fail to give rise to manifold incon- 
sistencies. Chrysippus was inconsistent, just as Seneca after- 
wards was inconsistent, because it suited the genius of Stoi- 
cism to abandon the stern simplicity and unity of a scientific 
principle. Stoicism became learned, complex, and eclectic; 
embracing in its grasp a far greater variety of problems 
than the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle had done, it treated 
these more loosely, and often oscillated between mere empiri- 
cism and a more philosophical point of view. 

Taking now the. Stoical doctrine as it gradually formed 
itself during the entire course of the third century B.c., we 
may proceed to trace its essential features, though in the 
lack of direct writings" of the successive masters of the 





1 No fragment even, of any length, | Cleanthes. Our main sources of in- 
belonging to the early Stoics, has | formation with regard to them are 
come down to us, except the hymn of | Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, 
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school we must give up attempting to fix their several con- 
tributions, and their differences from each other. Early 
Stoicism consisted of two elements—the one might be called 
dynamical : it was the peculiar spirit, tendency, and mental 
attitude assumed; the other element was material, being 
an adaptation of the results of existing philosophy. The 
material side of Stoicism was comparatively unimportant. 
This it was, however, which caused Cicero '? to make the mis- 
taken observation that Zeno was no real innovator, but only 
a reproducer of the Peripatetic doctrines. And indeed it is 
sufficiently striking at first sight of the Stoical compendia, 
that their ethic seems a patchwork of Peripatetic and Pla- 
tonic formule; their logic, a development of the doctrine 
of the syllogism ; and their physic, a blending of Heraclitus 
with Aristotle. Yet, in spite of all this, Zeno was no mere 
eclectic; all that was Peripatetic in his system was the out- 
ward, and not the inner and essential part. And in short, 
the vestiges of previous Greek philosophy existing in Stoical 
books may be said, mutatis mutandis, to bear the same 
relation to Stoicism as the vestiges of Jewish and of 
Alexandrian ideas existing in the New Testament bear to 
Christianity. What we have called the dynamical element 
of Stoicism constitutes its real essence. This it derived 
partly from the idiosyncrasy and perhaps the national cha- 
racteristics of its founder, partly from the peculiarities of the 
Cynical school in which it was nurtured. 

Zeno agreed with Crates, and Stoicism coincides with the 
Cynic view thus far, that it makes the starting-point of all 
thought to be the conception of a life. The setting of this 





Diogenes Laertius, and Stobeus. We | sions to them in the later literature 
have the reflection of their doctrine | of antiquity may be easily combined 
in the writings of the Roman Stoies, into a complete and tolerably certain 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- | view. 

lius; and numberless scattered allu- 2 De Fin, 1. ii. 3, WV. xxvi. 72. 
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moral aud practical conception above all speculative philo- 
sophy separates Zeno from the previous schools of Greece. 
We have now to ask, What is it that distinguishes him from 
Crates ?—what is the essential difference between the Stoic 
and the Cynic creeds? This is generally stated as if the 
former were merely a softened edition of the latter. The 
Cynic said, ‘There is nothing good but virtue; all else is 
absolutely indifferent.’ The Stoic said, ‘Yes, but among 
indifferent things some are preferable to others; health, 
though not an absolute good, is, on the whole, preferable to 
sickness ; and this, though not an evil, is, on the whole, to 
be avoided.’ Again, it is said that Cynicism is unseemly and 
brutal, and tramples upon society ; Stoicism is more gentle, 
and outwardly conforms with the world. But this com- 
parison does not go sufficiently deep, and does not explain 
the facts of the case, for the Stoics were often as paradoxical 
as the Cynics in denying that anything was a good besides 
virtue; and if they were outwardly less ferocious, we want to 
know what was the inward law of their doctrine that made 
them so. Perhaps we nearest touch the spring of indifference, 
by observing that Cynicism is essentially mere negation, 
mere protest against the external world; while Stoicism is 
essentially positive, essentially constructive, and tends in 
many ways to leaven the external world. Cynicism despised 
the sciences, disdained politics, exploded the social institu- 
tions, and ridiculed patriotism or the distinctions of country. 
Zeno, on the contrary, rearranged the sciences according to 
his views: he enjoined the wise to mix in affairs; and he 


conceived not a mere negation of patriotic prejudices, but 





‘8 This was the famous Stoical dis- | between the paradox that ‘nothing is 
tinction between things mponypéva | good but virtue,’ and the practical 
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the positive idea of cosmopolitanism. Cynicism, therefore, 
is a withdrawal from the world intg blank isolation, while 
Stoicism is the withdrawal into an inner life, which forms 
to its votaries an object of the highest enthusiasm. Hence 
the elation, often hyperbolical, which tinges the Stoical 
austerity ; hence the attractiveness of the doctrine and its 
spread over the world. And connected, too, with the positive 
and constructive impulse of Stoicism, we may reckon its 
plastic character, its external eclecticism, and its tendency 
to be influenced and modified by the course of surrounding 
civilisation. 

Lists have been preserved '4 for us by the ancients of the 
different formulee in which the Stoical masters expressed the 
leading principle of life. They are all modifications of the 
same idea, that ‘the end for man is to live according to 
nature.’ Nature here means that which is universal—the 
entire course of the world, as opposed to individual and 
special ideas and impulses. Until we remember this inter- 
pretation, the Stoical formula appears surprising ; for how 
could they enjoin life according to nature, whose whole 
endeavour was to be superior to nature—-to overcome and 
subdue desire, sorrow, pain, the fear of death, and all that 
in another sense we are accustomed to call the natural 
instincts? If ‘nature’ were taken to mean the involuntary 
and immediate impulses, then the phrase ‘follow nature’ 
would express not the Stoical, but the Epicurean, principle. 
The Stoical ‘nature’ was the conception of an abstract and 
universal order, and was to be apprehended by the discursive 
Reason. This clear-sightedness and authority of the Reason 
is, of course, only slowly arrived at, and the Stoics explained 


their theory by saying that ‘all our duties come from nature, 





14 Stobeus, Hel. ii. 134; Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. ii.; Diog. Laert. 
vit i, 53. 
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and wisdom among the number. But as, when a man is 
introduced to anyone, he often thinks more of the person to 
whom he is introduced than of him who gave the introduc- 
tion—so we need not wonder that, while it was the in- 
stinctive impulses of nature that led us to Wisdom, we hold 
Wisdom more dear than those impulses by which we arrived 
at her.’'* In order to avoid seeming to approximate to 
the Epicureans, they denied that pleasure and pain are 
among the principles of nature. In short, starting from 
nature, the Stoics came round utterly to supplant Nature (in 
the usual sense), and to substitute in her room pure thought 
and abstract ideas. 

The phrase ‘follow nature,’ to express the highest kind of 
life, has never yet established itself in language. ‘ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin ’—that is, any perfectly 
simple and instinctive feeling, the very opposite of anything 
abstract or cultivated. Again, the ‘ natural man,’ as opposed 
to the ‘spiritual man,’ denotes something utterly different 
from the Stoical idea of perfection. Thus, common parlance 
retains its own associations connected with the term nature, 
and rejects those of the Stoics. But it is interesting to 
observe that Bishop Butler has espoused their formula, and 
has argued that ‘nature’ does not mean single impulses or 
desires, but the idea of the constitution of the whole, reason 
and conscience as regulative principles being taken into con- 
sideration. Butler’s object in maintaining this position was 
obviously one relative to his own times. As in appealing to 
a selfish age he thought it necessary to assert that virtue was 
not inconsistent with the truest self-love, so also he argued 
that virtue was not against nature, but in reality man’s 
natural state. He here takes up, just like the Stoics, an 
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abstract ideal of nature; for he makes the basis of his rea- 
soning a proviso that the moral rules, of conscience not only 
exist, but that they have authority—that is, that they con- 
trol, as they ought to do, the rest of the human principles. 
The commonest ideal of virtue according to nature is the 
picture of mankind in a state of innocence, whether the scene 
be laid in some far-off island, or remote in point of time, in 
the golden age of the world. To imagine a primitive and 
pastoral existence, in which every impulse is virtuous and 
every impulse is to be obeyed—this is an easy reaction from 
a vitiated and over-refined civilisation. Some have supposed 
that the Stoics made this ideal of uncorrupted nature part of 
their views; but in reality it would not suit the genius of 
Stoicism to do so. Though they railed at the actual state 
of the world, their remedy was placed rather in the power of 
the will, in the effort to progress, than in dreams of a bygone 
state of innocence. The only allusion which we can trace in 
their fragments to this conception is a saying of the later 
Stoic, Posidonius, that ‘in the golden age the government 
was in the hands of the philosophers.’!® The context, how- 
ever, of this remark, makes it appear rather as a rhetorical 
praise of philosophy than as a serious piece of doctrine. 
Seneca, in one of whose epistles it is quoted, comments upon 
it in an interesting manner. After echoing for a while the 
strain of Virgil, and praising those times of innocence ‘ before 
the reign of Jupiter,’ when men slept free and undisturbed 
under the canopy of heaven, he returns to the true Stoical 
point of view, and asserts that in those primitive times there 
was, in fact, no wisdom. If men did wise things, they did 
them unconsciously. They had not even virtue; neither 


justice, nor prudence, nor temperance, nor fortitude. It is 
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a profound truth that Seneca perceives—namely, that the 
mind and the will evoked into consciousness and perfected 
even by suffering, are greater possessions than the blessings 
if they were attainable, of a so-called golden age and state o: 
nature. 

The Stoical principle of ‘life according to nature’ woulc 
have been a blank formula, were it not for the furthe 
exposition of their doctrine which they have left us in then 
ideal of the Wise Man. This ideal exhibits not the pursuit 
of wisdom for its own sake—not the excellence of philosophy 
in and for itself, as Plato and Aristotle used to conceive it. 
but rather the results of wisdom in the will and character— 
results which Zeno summed up in the terms an ‘even flow 
of life.’ 1” The notion that equanimity is the most essential 
characteristic of a philosopher is perhaps traceable to this 
conception of the Stoics ; according to whom the Wise Man 
is infallible, impassive, and invulnerable. And while pos- 
sessing this external immunity from harm, he is in him- 
self full of divine inspirations—he is alone free, alone king 
and priest, alone capable of friendship or affection. These 
and other splendid and exclusive attributes did the Stoics 
attach to their imaginary sage, till Chrysippus, becoming 
conscious in one place !° of the paradoxical character of the 
picture, allows that he ‘may seem, through the pre-eminent 
greatness and beauty of his descriptions, to be giving 
utterance to mere fictions, things transcending man and 
human nature. At the Stoical paradox Horace laughed. 
Plutarch wrote a book (now lost, but of which the outlines 
remain) to prove that it surpassed the wildest imaginations 
of the poets. But in truth ‘the curtain was the picture ;' 


the paradox was an essential part of the doctrine. For ol 
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necessity these pictures of the inner life are paradoxical. 
They speak of a boundless freedom and elevation, with which 
the narrow limits of external reality come into harsh con- 
trast. And in the vaunts of the Stoics we only see what is 
analogous to one side of Lord Bacon’s famous ‘ character of 
a believing Christian, drawn out in paradoxes and seeming 
contradictions.’ ‘He is rich in poverty, and poor in the 
midst of riches; he believes himself to be a king, how mean 
soever he be; and how great soever he be, yet he thinks 
himself not too good to be servant to the poorest saint.’ 

Some of the qualities of the Stoic ideal seem inferior to the 
conception of goodness afterwards developed by the school. 
The Wise Man of Zeno was represented as stern and pitiless, 
and as never conceding pardon to any one. This forms a 
great contrast with the gentle and forgiving spirit of 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Such harsher traits of the 
picture are Semitic in tone; they were afterwards discarded 
during subsequent transmutations of the Stoical principle. 
More inward meaning is there in the saying, para- 
doxical as it might appear, that nothing the Wise Man 
can do would be a crime. Cannibalism, and incest, and 
the most shocking things, are said to be indifferent to the 
sage. This, however, though stated so repulsively, can only 
have meant something resembling the principle that ‘ what- 
ever is of faith is no sin.’ One of the interests of the Stoical 
ideal consists in the parallel it affords at many points to 
different phases of religious feeling. Such for instance is the 
tendency, more or less vaguely connecting itself with the 
Stoic doctrine, to divide all the world into the good and the 
bad, or, as they expressed it, into the wise and the fools—an 
idea evidently belonging to the inner life, and hard to bring 
into conformity with external facts. Entirely in the same 
direction, the Stoics said that short of virtue—in other words, 
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short of the standard of perfection—all faults and vices were 
equal, Chrysippus, indeed, tried to soften down this asser- 
tion; but in its extreme form it only reminds us of certain 
sayings which have been heard in modern times, about the 
‘worthlessness of morality.’ In the presence of a dazzling 
idea of spiritual perfection, the minor distinctions of right 
and wrong seem to lose their meaning. 

The Stoics, after portraying their Wise Man, were free to 
confess that such a character did not exist, and indeed never 
had existed. With small logical consistency, but with much 
human truth, while they allowed their assertions about the 
worthlessness of all except absolute wisdom to remain, and 
always held up this unattained and unattainable ideal, they 
admitted another conception to stand, though unacknow- 
ledged, beside it—namely, the conception of ‘ advance.’ 
Zeno and the rest, though they do not claim to be wise, yet 
claimed to be ‘ advancing.’ This notion of conscious moral 
progress and self-discipline is too familiar now for us easily 
to believe that it was first introduced into Greece in the third 
century B.c. It may be said, indeed, to be contained im- 
plicitly in Aristotle’s theory of ‘habits;’ but it is in reality 
the expression of a new and totally different spirit. By this 
spirit we shall find the later Stoics deeply penetrated. It 
constituted perhaps the most purely ‘moral’ notion of 
antiquity, as implying the deepest associations which are 
attached to the word ‘ moral.’ 

Another great idea, of which the introduction is generally 
attributed to the Stoics, is the idea of ‘duty ;’ but on con- 
sideration, we shall perceive that this, entirely conformable 
as it was with their point of view, was not all at once enun- 


ciated by them, but was only gradually developed in or by 
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means of their philosophy. There were two correlative terms 
introduced by the early Stoics, signifying the ‘suitable’?! 
and the ‘right.’ The ‘right’ could only be said of actions 
having perfect moral worth. The ‘suitable’ included all that 
fitted in harmoniously with the course of life—everything 
that could on good grounds be recommended or defended. 
This term, ‘the suitable,’ seems to fall short of the moral sig- 
nificance of what we mean by duty; and yet it is remarkable 
that this term became translated into Latin as officium, and 
thus really stands to our word ‘duty’ in the position of lineal 
antecedent. So much casuistical discussion took place upon 
what was, or was not, ‘ suitable,’ that a train of associations 
became attached to the word, associations which were in- 
herited by the Romans. 
more belonging, perhaps, to the Roman than to the Greek 


Thus the idea of duty grew up, 


elements in the Stoical spirit, fostered by a national sternness 
and a love of law, and ultimately borrowing its modes of ex- 
pression from the formule of Roman jurisprudence.” 

The most prominent conception in the Stoical system 
being the effort to attain a perfect life in conformity with 
universal laws, we may now ask what forms the background 
to this picture. Aristotle and Plato would certainly have 
conceived to themselves a limited state, essentially Greek in 
character, the institutions of which should furnish sufficiently 
favourable conditions for the life of the Wise Man. But in 


the third century B.c. these restricted notions had become 
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duty. 

» For instance, the word ‘obliga- 
tion’ isa Latin law term. The word 
‘law’ itself is employed with a moral 
meaning, and on consideration it will 
be found that our notions of duty 
(‘ what is owing ’) are intertwined in- 
extricably with legal associations, 
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exploded. Zeno now imagined, what surpassed the Republic 
of Plato, a universal state, with one government and manner 
of life for all mankind. This admired polity,?’ which Plutarch 
calls ‘a dream of philosophic statesmanship,’ and which, he 
rhetorically says, was realised by Alexander the Great, owed, 
no doubt, its origin to the influence upon men’s minds pro- 
duced by the conquests of Alexander. This influence, partly 
depressing— in so far as it diminished the sense of freedom, 
and robbed men of their healthy, keen, and personal interest 
in politics—was also partly stimulating, since it unfolded a 
wider horizon, and the possibility of conceiving a universal 
state. Thus were the national and exclusive ideas of Greece, 
as afterwards of Rome, changed into cosmopolitanism. The 
first lesson of cosmopolitanism, that said, ‘there is no differ- 
ence between Greece and barbarians—the world is our city,’ 
must have seemed a mighty revelation. To say this was 
quite natural to Stoicism, which drawing the mind away from 
surrounding objects, bids it soar into the abstract and the 
universal. By denying the reality and the interest of na- 
tional politics, the moral importance of the individual was 
immensely enhanced. Ethics were freed from all connection 
with external institutions, and were joined in a new and close 
alliance to physics and theology. 

The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics was a cosmopolitanism 
in the widest etymological sense, for they regarded not the 
inhabited earth alone, but the whole universe, as man’s city. 
Undistracted by political ideas, they placed the individual in 
direct relation to the laws of the Cosmos. Hence Chrysippus 
said,™ that ‘no ethical subject could be rightly approached 
except from the preconsideration of entire nature and the 


ordering of the whole.’ Hence his regular preamble to every 
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discussion of good, evil, ends, justice, marriage, education, 
and the like, was some exordium abgut Fate or Providence. 
So close and absolute a dependence of the individual upon 
the Divine First Cause was asserted by the Stoics, that their 
theological system reminds us, to some extent, of modern 
Calvinism, or of the doctrines of Spinoza. Body, they said, 
is the only substance. Nothing incorporeal could act upon 
what is corporeal, or vice versd. The First Cause ™ of all is 
God, or Zeus—the universal reason, the world-spirit, which 
may also be represented as the primeval fire, just as the soul 
of man, which is an emanation from it, consists of a warm 
ether. God, by transformation of his own essence, makes 
the world. All things come forth from the bosom of God, 
and into it all things will again return, when by universal 
conflagration the world sinks into the divine fire, and God is 
again left alone. The universe is a living and rational whole ; 
for how else could the human soul, which is but a part of that 
whole, be rational and conscious? If the Cosmos be com- 
pared to an individual man, then Providence is like the spirit 
of aman. Thus all things are very good, being ordered and 
preordained by the divine reason. This reason is also des- 
tiny, which is defined to be * ‘the law according to which 
what has been, has been; what is, is; and what shall be, 
shall be.’ “The round world hangs balanced in an infinite 
vacuum. It is made up of four elements—fire and air, which 
are active powers; water and earth, which are passive mate- 
rials. Within it are four classes of natural objects—inorganic 
substances, plants, animals, and rational beings. First and 
highest among rational beings are the sun and the stars and 
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all the heavenly bodies, which, as Plato and Aristotle used 
to say, are conscious, reasonable, and blessed existences. 
These, indeed, are created gods, divine but not eternal. They 
will at last, like all things else, return into the unity of 
the primeval fire. Other gods, or rather other manifestations 
of the one divine principle, exist in the elements and the 
powers of nature, which, accordingly, are rightly worshipped 
by the people, and have received names expressive of their 
different attributes. Heroes, also, with divine qualities, are 
jastly deified; and the Wise Man is divine, since he bears 
a god within himself. In this city of Zeus, where all is 
holy, and earth and sky are full of gods, the individual man 
is but a part of the whole—only one expression of the uni- 
versal law. 

Abstractedly, the theology of the Stoics appears as a mate- 
rialistic pantheism; God is represented as a fire, and the 
world as a mode of God. But, practically, this aspect of the 
creed is softened by two feelings—by their strong sense, first, 
of the personality of God; and secondly, of the individuality 
of man. These feelings express themselves in the hymn of 
Cleanthes, the most devotional fragment” of Grecian an- 
tiquity. In this hymn, Zeus is addressed as highest of the 
gods, having many names, always omnipotent, leader of nature, 
aud governing all things by law. 

‘Thee,’ continues the poet, ‘it is lawful for all mortals 
to address. For we are thy offspring, and alone of living 
creatures possess a voice which is the image of reason. 
Therefore, I will for ever sing thee and celebrate thy power. 
All this universe rolling round the earth obeys thee, and 
follows willingly at thy command. Such a minister hast thou 
in thy invincible hands, the two-edged, flaming, vivid, thun- 
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derbolt. O King, most high, nothing is done without thee 
either in heaven or on earth, or in the sea, except what the 
wicked do in their foolishness. Thou makest order out of 
disorder, and what is worthless becomes precious in thy 
sight; for thou hast fitted together good and evil into one, 
and hast established one law that exists for ever. But the 
wicked fly from thy law, unhappy ones, and though they 
desire to possess what is good, yet they see not, neither do 
they hear, the universal law of God. If they would follow 
it with understanding, they might have a good life. But 
they go astray, each after his own devices—some vainly 
striving after reputation, others turning aside after gain 
excessively, others after riotous living and wantonness. 
Nay, but, O Zeus, giver of all things, who dwellest in dark 
clouds, and rulest over the thunder, deliver men from their 
foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and grant them to 
obtain wisdom, for by wisdom thou dost rightly govern all 
things; that being honoured we may repay thee with 
honour, singing thy works without ceasing, as is right for us 
todo. For there is no greater thing than this, either for 
mortal men or for the gods, to sing rightly the universal 
law.’ 

In this interesting fragment we see, above all, a belief in 
the unity of God. This, Plato and Aristotle had most cer- 
tainly arrived at. Even in the popular ideas it probably lay 
behind all polytheistic forms, as being a truth necessary to 
the mind. But Monotheism here, as in the early Hebrew 
Scriptures, is co-existent with a mention of other gods be- 
sides the one highest God. These are represented as inferior 
to Zeus, and singing his praises. The human soul is here 
depicted as deriving all happiness from wisdom and a know- 
ledge of God. The knowledge of God and a devotional 
regard to Him are mentioned as needs of the human soul, 
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though the knowledge spoken of appears partly under the 
aspect of an intuition into the universal and impersonal law. 
When Cleanthes speaks of ‘ repaying God with honour,’ we 
see a strong assertion of the worth of the individual. 
Heraclitus had said of old that ‘Zeus looks on the wisest 
man as we look on an ape.’ But now the feeling about 
these things was changed, and Chrysippus # even went so far 
as to say, that ‘the sage is not less useful to Zeus than Zeus 
is to the sage ’—a saying which is rendered less offensive by 
taking it partly in a metaphysical sense, to mean that the 
individual is as necessary to the universal law as vice versd. 
As strong an assertion as this would seem almost required 
to counterbalance the absorbing necessarian element in early 
Stoicism. At first it excites surprise that a system putting 
so great store on the moral will should on the other hand 
appear ‘to annihilate it. If all proceeds by destiny, what 
scope is left for individual action, for self-discipline and 
moral advance? But we must leave this contradiction un- 
resolved. Other systems with a profoundly moral bearing 
have also maintained the doctrine of necessity. And it was 
plainly the intention of the Stoics that the Wise Man, by 
raising himself to the consciousness of universal necessity, 
should become free, while all those who had not attained to 
this consciousness remained in bondage. ‘ Lead me, Zeus, 
and thou Destiny,’ says Cleanthes, in another fragment, 
‘whithersoever I am by you appointed. I will follow not 
reluctant; but even though I am unwilling through badness, 
I shall follow none the less.’ Yet still with the Stoics the 
individual element remained equally valid ; the individual 
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consciousness was the starting-point of their thought; and 
hence the difficulty arose, as in modern times, how to recon- 
cile the opposite ideas of individual freedom, and of a world 
absolutely predetermined by divine reason. To the task of 
this reconciliation Chrysippus devoted himself, and Cicero 
describes him as ‘labouring painfully to explain how all 
things happen by Fate, and yet that there is something in 
ourselves.’®° To effect this, he drew a distinction between 
‘ predisposing’ and ‘determinant’ causes, and said that only 
the ‘ predisposing’ causes rested with Fate,*! while the ‘de- 
terminant’ cause was always in the human will. This dis- 
tinction will hardly bear much scrutiny. When Chrysippus 
was confronted with what philosophers called the ‘lazy argu- 
ment ’*2—namely, the very simple question, Why should 
I do anything, if all is fated? Why, for instance, should I 
send for the doctor, since, whether I do so or not, the ques- 
tion of my recovery is already fixed by fate?—to this he 
replied, It is perhaps as much fated that you should send for 
the doctor, as that you should get well; these things are 
‘confatal.’ In other words, the fate of the Stoics was, of 
course, a rational fate, acting, not supernaturally, but by the 
whole chain of cause and effect. The reasonings of Chry- 
sippus are interesting historically, as being the first attempt 
to meet some of the difficulties of the doctrine of human 
freedom; and much that he urges has been repeated in after 
times. We have already seen the optimism of Cleanthes 
expressed in his hymn. He says on the one hand, that 
nothing is evil in the hands of God; God fits good and evil 
together into one frame. On the other hand, he says that 
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“God does all that is done in the world, except the wicked- 
ness.’ Chrysippus, touching on the existence of evil and the 
afflictions which happen to good men, says that the existence 
of evil is necessary, as being the contrary to good ;*? without 
it, good could not exist. Again, that as in a large family a 
little waste must occur, so in the world there must be parts 
overlooked and neglected. Again, that the good are afflicted 
not as a punishment, but ‘ according to another dispensation.’ 
Again, that evil demons may preside over some parts of the 
world, Of these inconsistent arguments the first is, perhaps, 
the most philosophical. It is taken from Heraclitus, accord- 
ing to whom all things exist by the unity of contradiction. 
Plutarch objects to this argument, that if good can only 
exist by implying evil, what will become of the good after 
the conflagration of the world, when Zeus is all in all? If 
evil is destroyed, then good will be destroyed also; an ob- 
jection hard to answer from the point of view of Chrysippus. 

The Stoics generally professed themselves on the side of the 
‘common notions.’ They accepted the popular theology in 
an allegorising spirit, as being a slightly perverted expression 
of the truth. Though denying the marvellous and the 
supernatural, and being quite unable to attribute to God a 
meddling in the minutic of human affairs, they yet declared * 
for the reality of omens, oracles, and portents. They explained 
their belief by saying that there was no special revelation, 
but that certain signs were universally preordained to accom- 
pany certain events. The portent and the thing to be sig- 
nified were ‘confatal.’ Thus the world was full of divine 
coincidences, if men could but discern them. We can well 
fancy that this theme would suit the subtle intellect of Chry- 
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sippus, who appears to have written two books on Divination, 
one on Oracles, and one on Dreams. But a difference on the 
subject afterwards arose in the school, and Panztius expressed 
his doubts as to the reality of divination. With regard to the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, the Stoics were 
opposed to the general belief. Chrysippus finds fault with 
Plato for having, in the person of Cephalus, adopted such a 
vulgar bugbear.** But they asserted the moral government 
of the world, saying that the good alone are happy, and that 
misfortunes happen to the wicked by Divine Providence. The 
Stoics would seem excluded by their theological system from 
holding the immortality of the soul. If all the world by con- 
flagration sinks into the essence of God, how can the indi- 
vidual soul continue to exist? But Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus spoke of the continuance of the souls of the wise, 
and the possible continuance of all souls, until the next con- 
flagration. And, as Zeller*® says, ‘since the Stoics thus 
admitted a future existence of limited, but yet indefinite, 
length—the same practical results followed from their belief 
as from the current belief in immortality. The statements of 
Seneca that this life is a prelude to a better; that the body 
is a lodging-house, from which the soul will return to its 
own home ; his joy in looking forward to the day which will 
rend the bonds of the body asunder, which he, in common 
with the early Christians, calls the birthday of eternal life ; 37 
his description of the peace of the eternity there awaiting us, 
of the freedom and bliss of the heavenly life, of the light of 
knowledge which will there be shed on all the secrets of 
nature ;** his language on the future recognition and happy 
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society of souls made perfect ;* his seeing in death a great 
day of judgment, when sentence will be pronounced on 
everyone ;‘° his making the thought of a future life the 
great stimulus to moral conduct here; ‘*' even the way in 
which he consoles himself for the destruction of his soul by 
the thought that it will live again in another form hereafter ‘? 
—all contain nothing at variance with the Stoic teaching, 
however near they may approach to Platonic or even 
Christian modes of thought. Seneca merely expanded the 
teaching of his school in one particular direction, in which 
it harmonises most closely with Platonism.’ 

In like manner we see the Roman Cato fortifying his 
last hours with arguments and ideas drawn not from the 
orthodox authorities of Stoicism, but from the Phedo of 
Plato. It was but natural that in the history of Stoicism 
a tendency should be evinced to sympathise with Plato in 
exalting the idea of a future life. If there be any principle 
in the human mind, short of revelation, which could lead 
men to trust and believe in their own immortality, it must 
assuredly be that principle which so largely animated the 
Stoics, the principle of aspiration, of moral energy, of a life 
above all ordinary pleasures and interests. And the working 
of this principle belied and neutralised the logical conclusions 
of a pantheistic materialism. 

The culminating act of self-abnegation with the Stoics 
was suicide. The first leaders of the school, by their 
precept and example, recommended the wise, on occasion, to 
‘usher themselves out’ ‘ of life. If suicide, thus dignified 


by a name, were an escape from mere pain or annoyance, it 
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would be an Epicurean act; but as a flight from what is 
degrading —as a great piece of renunciation, it assumes a 
Stoical appearance. The passion for suicide reached its 
height in the writings of Seneca, under the wretched 
circumstances of the Roman despotism; but, on the whole, 
it belongs to immature Stoicism—Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius dissuaded from it. In saying this, we cannot for a 
moment pretend that the Stoical principle ever entirely 
became clear of alloy; it was too wanting in objective 
elements—it had too little'to draw men out of themselves 
ever to satisfy the human spirit, ever to be otherwise than 
very imperfect. Stoical pride will always be a just subject 
of reproach ; for the development of the subjective element 
of morality necessary to the deepening of the thoughts of the 
world was overdone by the Stoics, and they supplied nothing 
in counterbalance. It is- not as a complete system, or with 
any inherent capacity for completeness, certainly not as a 
rival to Christianity, that we regard the Stoical Idea; but 
only as a strange and interesting doctrine which has played 
an important part in the history of the world. 

II. The Stoical doctrine was not destined to remain the 
property of a mere school in Athens; owing to the active 
intercommunion of nations round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean which took place after the conquests of Alexander, 
this influence, as well as others, rapidly spread. We have 
seen how Stoicism owed its origin to the East, and upon the 
East it apparently reacted at a very early period. This is 
especially exemplified in the history of the Jews. There 
seems little doubt that during the third century B.c. many 
of the Jews became indoctrinated with the teaching of one 
or other of the two great Greek schools, the Stoic and the 
Epicurean. The original founder of the sect of the Sadducees 
was Antigonus of Socho (the master of Zadok), who taught 
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that men should not serve God like hirelings, for a reward. 
This Antigonus appears to have lived during the former half 
of the third century, and he is the first Jew who is recorded 
It is conjectured ** that he 


had travelled in Greek cities, and through admiration for 


to have borne a Greek name. 


Greek philosophy and culture, adopted a Greek name, and 
that he had heard Epicurus, or one of his followers, at Athens, 
and that his subsequent theological teaching became modified 
by the Epicurean repudiation of future rewards and punish- 
ments. 
able that the sect of the Pharisees should have arisen about 
this time, bearing a relation to that of the Sadducees so 


However this may be, it is, to say the least, remark- 


much analogous to the relation of the Stoics to the Epicu- 
reans. Josephus (Antig. xvii. i. 2) says that the Jews had 
had for a long time three kinds of philosophy, and (Vita, 2) 
that the sect of the Pharisees came very near that of the 
Stoics (4) rapamdjowds gore TH Tap "ENAqo Ltoich reyo- 
pévy). And in describing the Pharisaic doctrines he uses 
terms that seem borrowed from Stoicism ; he says (Bell. Jud. 
II. viii. 14) that ‘the Pharisees ascribe all things to Fate and 
God’ (eipappévy te xal 026 mpoodntovot mavta);* that 
(1b.) according to them ‘to act what is right or the contrary 
lies principally in the power of men, although Fate does co- 
operate in every action ;’ 4 that (b.) they teach that ‘the 
souls of good men only are removed into other bodies ;’ and 
that (Antig. xvut. i. 3) those who have lived virtuously will 





44 See Ecclesiastes; u Contribution 
to its Interpretation, by Thomas Tyler, 
M.A. &c. (London, 1874). The 
Greck name of the Jew Antigonus 
may remind us of the Greek names 
borne by the Phenician, Babylonian, 
Syrian, and Carthaginian founders 
of the Stoic school (see above, page 
308). These must all have been 





names of adoption, out of compliment 
to Athens, in lieu of Semitic, or ‘ bar- 
barous,’ appellations. This fact may 
account for the repetitions of the 
same name which occur, e.g. Zeno, 
Diogenes, Antipater, Athenodorus, &. 

45 Compare the saying of Cleanthes, 
quoted above, page 330. 

48 See above, page 331. 
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have liberty to live again (sacrwvyv tod dvaBwtv), which 
seems to be a modification of the Stoicgl eschatology. It is 
said by the author lately referred to 4” that the Chasidim, or 
Assideans of Maccabean times, invested their conservative 
Judaism ‘to some extent with a Stoic garb,’ and that the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees ‘ exhibits to us Stoicism associated 
and interwoven with Judaic legalism.’ It is the object of the 
same writer to prove that the Book of Ecclesiastes, to which 
he assigns a date about 200 B.c., contains references to both 
Stoical and Epicurean tenets,‘® and was written with the 
object of dissuading from the study of both these philosophies, 
which at the time ‘were exerting among the theocratic people 
The 


relation of Stoicism to the Talmud is a question which, if 


an influence adverse to the ancient faith of Judaism.’ 


worked out, might probably furnish some interesting results. 
And of the influence produced by the Stoical modes of 
thought and phraseology upon the mind of St. Paul, his 
epistles furnish ample evidence. 

St. Paul was born at Tarsus, a meeting point between 
the Hast and the West, the congenial soil and chief father- 
land of Stoicism. Six of the eminent Stoic teachers had 
their home there, Chrysippus and Aratus belonged to the 


neighhouring Soli, and three other leaders of the sect to 





that men are but as beasts in Evel. 
iii. 18-20; and the Epicurean con- 


47 Mr. Tyler’s Ecclesiastes, page 45. 
48 Mr. Tyler finds the Stoical doc- 


trine of ‘following Nature’ in the 
passage on ‘ Times and Seasons,’ Eccl. 
iii. 1-8; the Stoical doctrine of Fate 
in ‘Time and Chance happen unto 
all, Eccl. ix. 11, 12; the Stvical doc- 
trine of Cycles in ‘whatever hath 
been, it had been long before,’ Eccl. 
iii. 15; the Stoical identification of 
Folly with Madness, in the frequent 
conjunctions of these terms ‘ madness 
and folly,’ Ecel. i. 17, ii. 12, vii. 25, 
ix. 3,x. 13; the Epicurean doctrine 
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ception of Pleasure as the chief good 
in Eecl. y. 18-20. M. Renan, how- 
ever, in his monograph on Ecelesiastes, 
takes a different view, and refuses to 
find in that book any reference to 
Greek ideas. 

* This point has been most ably 
investigated by Bishop Lightfoot, in 
his Dissertation on ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca,’ and of his conclusions we 
avail ourselves, 
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Mallos, which was also a Cilician town. St. Paul was 
brought up as a Pharisee, in a sect which had a natural, and 
probably an historical, affinity with the Stoical doctrines. 
His master was Gamaliel, ‘the most liberal teacher of the 
day, who had no dread of Greek learning. St. Paul’s 
writings show him to have imbibed the current Greek 
cultivation. When he came to Athens, after encountering 
certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics, he 
‘stood up in the midst of Mars’ Hill’ and addressed the 
multitude. While speaking to the mass of the Athenians, 
and making its popular superstition his starting-point, St. 
Paul appears to appeal to the philosophic part of his 
audience, weaving in their ideas into his speech, referring to 
their literature, and producing ‘a studied coincidence with 
their modes of expression.’ Thus the cosmopolitan theory 
of the Stoics seems distinctly assumed,®® and both Aratus 
and Cleanthes may be comprehended under the terms ‘cer- 
tain of your own poets have said;’*! and in the saying that 
“God dwelleth not in temples made with hands’ St. Paul 
agrees remarkably with the expressions of Zeno (ap. Plutarch 
De Repug. Stoic. c. 2). But it was not merely when he was 
addressing an Athenian audience that St. Paul made use 
of Stoical forms of expression. ‘As the speculations of 
Alexandrian Judaism had elaborated a new and important 
theological vocabulary, so also to the language of Stoicism, 
which itself likewise had sprung from the union of the 
religious sentiment of the East with the philosophical 
thought of the West, was due an equally remarkable deve- 
lopment of moral terms and images. To the Gospel, both 
the one and the other paid their tribute. As St. John (nor 
St. John alone) adopted the terms of Alexandrian theosophy 





59 «God hath made of one blood all | yap nal yévos éopév, in the hymn of 
nations of men,’ &., Acts xvii. 26. Cleanthes (see above, page 328), ‘Ex 
51 Jn Aratus the words are Tod | cod yap yévos éoper, 
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as the least inadequate to express the highest doctrines of 
Christianity, so St. Paul (nor St. Paul alone) found in the 
ethical language of the Stoics expressions more fit than he 
could find elsewhere to describe in certain aspects the duties 
and privileges, the struggles and triumphs, of the Christian 
life.’ ®2 Instances of ‘the characteristic commonplaces of 
Stoic morality’ emerging in the writings of St. Paul are 
as follows: (1.) The Stoical ideal of the wise man (so full of 
paradox, see above, page 322), with his perfect self-suffi- 
ciency—who alone is free, alone is happy, alone is rich, alone 
is king and priest—was a topic that furnished to St. Paul 
many a passage both of irony and earnestness. ‘ Even now 
are ye full,’ he says to the Corinthians,*? ‘even now are ye 
rich, even now are ye made kings without us;’ ‘we are 
fools for Christ, but ye are wise in Christ: we are weak, but 
ye are strong: ye are glorious, but we are dishonoured.’ 4 
‘All things are yours.’® And of himself he speaks ‘as 
being grieved, yet always rejoicing; as beggars, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing,and yet possessing all things.’ ® 
‘In everything at every time having every self-sufficiency 
(aitdpxeav), in everything being enriched.’*” ‘I have 
learnt, in whatsoever circumstances I am, to be self-sufficing. 
I have all strength in him that giveth me power. I have all 
things to the full and to overflowing. * (2.) The Stoical 
cosmopolitanism, the idea of a city coextensive with the 
universe (see above, page 326), furnished another set of 
images to St. Paul. ‘Our citizenship is in heaven.’ *® 
‘Therefore ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints and members of God’s house- 





52 Bishop Lightfoot’s Philippians 56 2 Cor. vi. 10. 


(ist ed.), page 302. 57 2 Cor, ix. 8, 11. 
53 1 Cor. iv. 8. 58 Phil. iv. 11, 13, 18. 
54 Ib, iv. 10, 59 Phil. ili. 20. 


68 Jb, iii. 22, 
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hold.’ ® ‘Fulfil your duties as citizens worthily of the 


61 


gospel of Christ. ‘We being many are one body in 
Christ, and members one of another.’ ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is no 
-male or female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ ‘Not 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, free: but Christ is all things and in all.’ # 
Such was the noble use that St. Paul made of Stoical ideas 
and forms of thought; with him the spirit of Christianity 
purifies these ideas from their alloy and turns them into 
pure gold. But it cannot be doubted that Stoicism, by the 
early and not uncongenial influence which it had produced 
upon the mind of St. Paul, contributed something to the 
form under which Christian doctrine was set forth by its 
greatest expositor. On the other hand there are no good 
grounds for believing that Stoicism ever received any in- 
fluence from Christianity. The hypothesis of an intercourse 
between St. Paul and Seneca has no historical foundation. 
And internal evidence forbids our supposing that either 
Seneca, or any other Stoical writer, borrowed from, or was 
acquainted with, the Christian doctrines. 

Having now traced some indications of the effect pro- 
duced by Stoicism on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, let us turn to watch its promulgation in the West 
and throughout the Roman world in general, where it was 
destined to play the part of, to some extent, a regenerating 
element in the last days of Pagan civilisation. There was a 
direct succession, as we have seen above (p. 308), in the lists 
of the Stoic doctors from Chrysippus to Posidonius, and 


Posidonius was master to Cicero. During the interval 





60 Ephes. ii. 19. 8 Gal. ili, 28. 
81 Phil. i. 27. 64 Col. ili, 11. 
8 Rom, xii. 5. 
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spanned by these successive teachers (from 200 B.C. to 50 
B.C.), many circumstances turned the tide of philosophy 
towards Rome, and commenced the intellectual subjugation of 
the victors in the domain of thought as well as of imagi- 
native literature. The first awakenings of the national 
curiosity are somewhat obscured. Aulus Gellius records a 
decree of the Senate, of the date B.c. 161, for banishing from 
Rome philosophers and rhetoricians, at the instance of M. 
Pomponius, the pretor. This fact appears to stand in 
isolation. Six years later (B.c. 155), we hear of the famous 
embassy of the philosophers sent from Athens to Rome to 
obtain the remission of a fine. Doubt®has been thrown on 
the reality of this event. But independently of the constant 
oral tradition from Scipio and Lelius down to Cicero, 
the historical certainty of the embassy is established by a 
reference which Cicero makes ® to the writings of Clito- 
machus, a Carthaginian philosopher who settled at Athens, 
and was disciple to Carneades immediately after the date 
assigned to the embassy, and who therefore is an undoubted 
authority for the facts. However, we may easily believe 
that the story has been decked out and improved. In some 
accounts, Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic, 
are mentioned as the envoys; but other accounts, probably 
for completeness’ sake, add Critolaus the Peripatetic. And 
hence it came to be said that these three represented the 
three styles of oratory—the florid, the severe, and the 
moderate. Cicero tells us of a philosophic party at Rome, 
in compliment to whom these particular ambassadors were 
sent; while, on the other hand, Cato the Censor viewed 


with impatience their favourable reception, and urged upon 





® Mr. Merivale’s History of the 
Romans under the Empire, ii. p. 511, 
note, 


8 Academics, ii, XLV. 
87 Aulus Gellius, vii, xiv. 3. 
58 De Oratore, ii, XXxVU. 
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the Senate their speedy dismissal. The most interesting 
anecdote connected with this embassy is that quoted from 
the works of Clitomachus,—that A. Albinus, the praetor, 
said to Carneades in the Capitol, before the Senate, “Ts it 
true, Carneades, that you think I am no pretor because 
I am not a wise man, and that this is no city, and that 
there is no true state in it?’ To which Carneades replied, 
‘T don’t think so, but this Stoic does.’ This story amusingly 
represents the confusion in the mind of the Roman pretor, 
who did not distinguish between the philosophical schools, 
but was struck by the great paradox he had heard, and was 
not able to comprehend that inner point of view from which 
it was said that mighty Rome was no city, and the august 
preetor had no real office or authority at all. 

The anti-philosophical party seem to have continued their 
exertions at Rome, and under the date 93 B.c. we read ® of 
a decree of the censors Domitius Aimobarbus and Licinius 
Crassus against the schools in which a new sort of learning 
was taught by those who called themselves Latin rhetoricians, 
and where youths wasted their whole days in sloth. This 
decree is in fine grand Roman style; it says, ‘these things 
do not please us.’ But it was in vain to attempt resisting 
the influx of Greek philosophy, when the leading and most 
able men warmly welcomed it. Africanus, C. Lelius, and L. 
Furius were extremely pleased at the embassy, and always 
had learned Greeks in their company. A little later than 
150 B.C., no one was more instrumental in recommending 
Stoicism to the Romans than Panetius of Rhodes, whose in- 
structions in Athens were attended by Leelius and his son- 
in-law, C. Fanucius, and also by the conqueror of Carthage. 


Paneetius accompanied the latter on his famous mission to 





6 Aulus Gellius, xv. xi. 
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the courts in Asia Minor and Egypt. He is always spoken 
of as the friend and companion of Scipio and Leelius. He is 
recorded to have sent a letter to Q. Tubero, on the endurance 
of pain. Not only by personal intercourse did Panetius 
influence the cultivated Romans, but also still more by his 
books. These seem to have been of a character eminently 
fitted for the comprehension of the Romans, being extremely 
practical, avoiding the harshness and severity of the early 
Stoics, and being free from ‘the forms of dialectic.’ One 
peculiarity above all, while it made Paneetius a worse Stoic, 
made him at the same time a more attractive expositor of 
philosophy, and was only a fulfilment, after all, of the destiny 
of Stoicism—namely, his tendency to eclecticism. He con- 
stantly had Plato, Aristotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, Dicee- 
archus, in his mouth ; he was always speaking 7! of Plato as 
divine, most wise, most holy, and the Homer of philosophers. 
We can form a very good conception of his writings from 
Cicero’s work On Offices, which is taken almost exactly from 
Panetius’ On Things Suitable. An extract verbatim, from 
the latter, is preserved by Aulus Gellius. It recommends 
those who are mixed up in affairs to be on their guard, like 
pugilists, against every sort of attack. It is in rhetorical 
style, and full of a sensible worldly prudence. Such prudence 
is no more alien from a particular phase of Stoicism, than it 
is from a particular phase of religion. 

Posidonius (B.C. 135-50) maintained the same intercourse 
with the Romans, and the same eclectic tendencies as his 
master. After the death of Panetius (B.c. 112), he made 
some extensive travels for the sake of physical inquiry. At 
Cadiz he spent some time in observations on the sunset; he 
visited Sicily, Dalmatia, and other countries, and finally 





Cicero, De Fin. iy. xxvut. 79. 
1 Cicero, Tusculan, Disputat. i. xxx. 79. 
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settled in Rhodes. Strabo, with a sympathy for his geo- 
graphical knowledge, called him ‘the most learned philo- 
sopher of the day.’ In the year 86 B.c. he was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome, and became acquainted with Marius. 
Pompey visited Posidonius twice in Rhodes (67 and 62 B.c.); 
and the story goes that on one of these occasions, Posidonius, 
having a bad fit of the gout, discoursed from his bed to Pom- 
pey on the topic ‘ that virtue is the only good, and that pain 
is no evil.” Cicero also studied under him in Rhodes; and 
finally, coming to Rome in his old age (B.c. 51), he died 
there a short time afterwards, having had as his hearers 
C. Velleius, C. Cotta, Q. Lucilius Balbus, and probably Brutus. 
Posidonius wrote a commentary on the Timcus of Plato, 
apparently to reconcile it with the Stoical physics. He ap- 
proximated in some things to Aristotle, and even, it is said, 
to Pythagoras. On divination, however, he reverted to the 
old Stoical view, abandoning the scepticism of Panzetius. 
The ancients make mention of the elegance of his style; and 
Cicero, while dissenting from his opinions on fate and other 
subjects, speaks of him at the same time with the greatest 
respect. 

Besides those Stoics who were of eminence and originality 
enough to advance, though only by amalgamation, the tra- 
ditionary doctrine, there were by this time many others who 
received it merely and adopted it as an article of faith, with- 
out thinking of addition or change. Such was probably 
Antipater of Tyre, who became the friend and instructor of 
Cato the younger. And now we find, in the last half-century 
before Christ, frequent instances of a new fashion in Rome— 
namely, for a great man to maintain a philosopher in his 
house, as in modern days a private confessor. Of this custom 
Cato 7 of Utica was himself an instance, for he is reported 





7 Plutarch, Cato Minor, c. x. 
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to have made a journey to Pergamus with the express ob- 
ject of inducing the famous Stoic Athenodorus, surnamed 
Cordylion, to accompany him to Rome, in which mission he 
succeeded, and brought back the sage in triumph, who ended 
his days in the house of Cato. After this, at Utica, Cato 
appears to have had among the members of his family 
Demetrius a Peripatetic, and Apollonides a Stoic. On the 
night before Cato’s suicide, they disputed with each other 
on the paradox that the Wise Man only is free, Cato warmly 
supporting the Stoical side. Another” Athenodorus, of 
the same sect, but surnamed Cananites, was highly honoured 
by the great Augustus. Attracting the notice of the 
Emperor at Apollonia, where he held a school, he was invited 
to Rome, and had the young Claudius placed under his in- 
struction. In his old age returning to Tarsus, he seems to 
have procured some advantages for his country through his 
influence with Augustus. Among the few works attributed 
to him there is one with an eminently Stoical title, On 
Earnestness and Education. 

Arguing by analogy from these external indications, we 
may imagine the Roman nation at this period imbibing 
Greek philosophy, or so-called philosophy, at every pore. 
The Romans, indeed, had not the slightest stomach for meta- 
physics, and in no one of their writers do we find any trace 
of a real acquaintance with the systems of Plato or Aristotle. 
But we can find abundant traces of an acquaintance with 
Epicurus and Chrysippus, and Panetius and Posidonius. 
The inducement of the Romans in taking up with this kind 
of literature was twofold: first, a natural affinity for practical 
moralising and maxims of life; second, a rhetorical necessity 


—the desire to turn sentences, to be terse, apposite, and 





8 Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, sub voce. 
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weighty. The constant practice of declamation gave an 
immense stimulus to the sermonising tendency of the day, 
and as the despotism of the Empire shut up other subjects, 
declamation became more and more exclusively moral. In- 
struction under some Greek rhetorician became part of the 
education of a Roman youth, and in Athens, Rhodes, Mar- 
seilles, and Alexandria, everywhere throughout the great 
Roman world, Sophists and declaimers might be heard setting 
forth the theses of the different schools, among which the 
florid paradoxes of the Stoics were no doubt most striking 
and attractive. 

The Romans who took any side in philosophy invariably 
became either Epicureans, Stoics, or Academics, or else, as was 
not unfrequent, they combined the Academical opinions on 
knowledge with the Stoical morals or some admixture of the 
Stoical physics. This was the case with L. Lucullus, with 
M. Brutus, and Terentius Varro. Cicero’s creed we know to 
have been a learned and sensible eclecticism, a qualified 
Stoicism with a use of the Academic arguments, and an 
approach in some things to the Peripatetic views. Such a 
compound was suitable to a statesman and a man of letters ; 
it exhibits acuteness, refinement, breadth of view, and an 
affinity to what is elevated in the different systems: but at 
the same time it avoids all extremes, and shuns that unity 
of principle on which philosophy, properly so called, depends. 
When such a balance as this was wanting, the Romans 
joined the opposite ranks of the Stoics or the Epicureans. 
To either side they had certain elements that inclined 
them. Their capacity for the physical enjoyment of life, 
their taste for rural ease and the delights of their beautiful 
villas, and that healthy realism which we find expressed by 
Lucretius, all tended to recommend the Epicurean doctrine 
to the Romans. And added to these predisposing causes 
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was the fact that the first book of philosophy written in 
the Latin language was the work of one Amafinius,™ set- 
ting forth Epicurism. This treatise, though of no merit 
according to Cicero, had immense influence, and brought 
over the multitude to adopt its views. ‘Other works of a 
similar character followed, and through their popular style 
took possession of the whole of Italy.’ Of this phase of 
feeling hardly any trace remains to us, if we except the 
splendid poem of Lucretius, and the record of one or two 
great names among the Roman Epicureans, such as Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, Cassius, the murderer of Caesar, L. Tor- 
quatus, and C. Velleius. Perhaps its most lasting result 
was the spread of ‘a wisdom,’ as Livy calls it, ‘which had 
learned to despise the gods.’ LEpicurism was transient in 
Rome, like Sentimentalism in England, because alien to 
the national characteristics; for on the whole the Romans 
were far more disposed to energy and sublime virtue, and 
the conquest of external circumstances, than to easy and 
harmonious enjoyment. Without a great intellectual capa- 
city for the apprehension of the universal, there was yet 
something abstract about their turn of mind; this is shown 
in their love of law, and in the sternness of the high Roman 
mood. It has been often said that the old Roman worthies 
were unconscious Stoics. And now, from Cato to M. Au- 
relius, we find through the Roman empire an immense 
diffusion of Stoical principles and of the professors of Stoi- 
cism.” 





became extinct. 


™4 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 111.; Acad. 
Post. u. 

75 Among the most celebrated of 
these is to be named Q. Sextius, con- 
temporary with Julius Czsar, who 
founded a school. This school, Seneca 
tells us (Quest. Nat. vit. xxxii.), 
began with great éclat, but soon 





He says of Sextius 
that he was ‘a great man and a 
Stoic, although he himself denied this.’ 
Sextius appears to have followed 
Pythagoras in some points, and to 
have enjoined abstinence from animal 
food. Sotion, the disciple of Sextius, 
was Seneca’s master, and induced him 
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III. These professors assumed, it appears, not only dis- 
tinctive principles, but also certain external marks and 
badges of their sect. We read in Juvenal’® of the ‘long 
robe’ as synonymous with Stoicism; in Persius we read of 
their close-cropped hair,” and their look of having sat up 
all night; in Tacitus,”® of their set countenances and gait 
expressive of virtue. Like their Jewish counterpart, the 
Pharisees, they were formal, austere, pretentious, and not 
unfrequently hypocritical. Under the mask of asceticism, 
they appear sometimes to have concealed gross licentious- 
ness,” and under their sanctimonious face the blackest 
heart. With bitter indignation does Tacitus ® record the 
perfidy of Publius Egnatius Celer, the Stoic philosopher, the 
client, the instructor, and the false friend of Barea Soranus, 
whom, with his daughter, he betrayed to Nero, by giving the 
lying evidence which procured their deaths. Such cases as 
this, however, are to be regarded like stories of the corrup- 
tion of priests and monks, and to be judged apart, as giving 
no sufficient clue to the working of the system. Partly they 
illustrate the maxim that ‘that corruption is worst which is 
the corruption of the best ;’ partly they show that an elevated 
and spiritual creed is apt, by the very nobleness of its 


appearance, to attract unworthy followers. We may also 





to practise this kind of asceticism at 
onetime; but after a year’s trial of it, 
he was persuaded by his father, who 
‘hated philosophy,’ and who dreaded 
the imputation of certain foreign 
superstitions, to return to the common 
mode of diet (Zp. eviii.). What is 
most remarkable about Sextius is his 
daily habit, according to Seneca (De 
Tra, 111. xxxvi.), of self-examination. 
This shows the spirit of the times. 

76 ¢Facinus majoris abolle.’— Sat. 
mn, 115. 





7 «Tnsompis ... et detonsa juven- 
tus.’— Sat. iii. 54. 

73 «P, Egnatius . . . auctoritatem 
Stoice sects preeferebat, habitu et 
ore ad exprimendam imaginem 
honesti exercitus.—Annal, xvi. 32. 


7 ‘Frontis nulla fides, quis enim 
non vicus abundat 
Tristibus obsccenis ?’ 
Juv. Sat. ii. 8, 


8 Ann. xvi. 32, 33- 
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add that, beside the antinomian tendencies which might 
logically be connected with this creed,*! there was a narrow- 
ness in the intensity of Stoicism, and an abstract unreality 
about its ideas, not favourable to the development of the 
more human virtues. Acknowledging these things, we may 
turn away from this ungracious side of the system, and leave 
it to the tender mercies of the satirists. For even externally, 
Stoicism, on the whole, presented a better aspect and won a 
better opinion than this from intelligent observers during the 
early Roman empire. Nothing can be more significant than 
the accusation brought against C. Rubellius Plautus® by 
Tigellinus. This Plautus was son of Julia, and great-grand- 
son of Tiberius. Becoming an object of suspicion to Nero, 
he retired—not from the Roman world, for that was impos- 
sible, but from the Court—to Asia, where he lived in the 
pursuit of the Stoic philosophy. Tigellinus, to stir up Nero’s 
hatred against him, declared, ‘ That man, though of immense 
wealth, does not even pretend a wish for enjoyment, but is 
always bringing forward the examples of the ancient Romans. 
And he has now joined to these ideas the arrogance of the 
Stoics—a philosophy which makes men turbulent and rest- 
less.’ It is easy to see that this accusation was a panegyric. 
It was followed up by an order sent from Nero that Plautus 
should be put to death. His friends counselled resistance, 
but Czeranus and Musonius Rufus, two philosophers who 
were with him, preached the doctrine of resignation and 
fortitude ; and, armed with their suggestions, he met his 
death unmoved. This manner of death and life was not 
confined to Plautus: the reigns of Claudius and Nero ex- 
hibit a constellation of noble characters, formed on the 
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model of the younger Cato, and showing the same repub- 
lican front and the same practical conception of Stoicism as 
he did. Such were Cecina Petus and his heroic wife Arria, 
who died at the command of Claudius. Such was Soranus 
Barea, already mentioned, and such Thrasea, and his son-in- 
law Helvidius. Seneca, too, in his death, at all events, must 
be added to the list—a list of martyrs at a time when all 
good eminence was sure to attract the stroke. There is 
something perhaps theatrical and affected about the record 
of these death-scenes. When we think of Cato arguing on 
the freedom of the wise man, and then reading the Phedo 
through the night, before he stabs himself; when we think 
of Thrasea pouring out a libation of his own blood to Jupiter 
the Liberator, and discoursing in his last moments with the 
Cynic Demetrius on immortality—it seems as if these men 
had played somewhat studied parts. Such scenes appeal to 
the rhetorical faculty, rather than to the imagination and 
the heart. But itis the privilege of certain unhappy periods 
to be rhetorical. It is the privilege of patriots in miserable 
days to be excited, strained, unnatural. And hence we can 
understand how it was that from the Girondists in France 
the Roman Stoics obtained such sympathy and admiration. 
And now let us take some notice of the character and 
the thought of Seneca, a man who has been most differently 
estimated, according to the temperament of his judges, and 
according as he has been taken at his best or his worst. 
Probably we may admit almost all the accusations against 
him, and yet end without judging him too hardly. When 
just rising into success, Seneca was banished by Claudius, on 
an obscure charge preferred by Messalina. From Corsica, 
his place of banishment, he addressed what was called a 
‘Consolation ’ to Polybius, the freedman of the Emperor, on 
the death of his brother. Seneca’s object in this ‘Consolation’ 
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was to effect his own recall, and the means he used were the 
most fulsome and cringing terms of flattery towards Claudius. 
His mean adulation quite failed in obtaining his pardon ; 
and he was only recalled, after eight years’ exile, through the 
influence of Agrippina, who made him tutor to her son 
Domitius, the future emperor Nero. In the museum at 
Naples one sees frescoes brought from Pompeii, which repre- 
sent a butterfly acting as charioteer to a dragon. These 
designs were meant to caricature the relationship of Seneca 
to his pupil Nero. No doubt he was drawn violently and 
without the power of resistance through much that was 
unseemly by his impetuous charge. No doubt he tried, with 
the help of Burrus, to keep the reins straight. But he was 
obliged to connive and even assist at things which made 
people say, with natural surprise, ‘ This is a strange part for 
a Stoic to play.’ The poor painted butterfly behind the dragon 
could not choose what part he should play. Other things 
that have been complained of in Seneca are his violent re- 
action of spite against Claudius, shown in the satire which he 
wrote upon his death ; his reputed avarice, and the enormous 
fortune which in a short time he actually amassed under 
Nero; certain scandalous intrigues, with regard to which 
there really is not evidence enough to enable us to say 
whether Seneca was guilty of them or not; and lastly, his 
possible complicity in the murder of Agrippina. Seneca was 
no Roman, but a Spaniard,®* and we can fancy how the milk 
of his flattery towards Claudius turned sour during his eight 
years’ exile, and how deep resentment settled in his heart. 


With regard to his accumulating wealth when it was in his 
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power to do so, we may perhaps explain it to ourselves, by 
remembering that many ecclesiastics professing a still more 
unworldly creed than Stoicism have done the same. With 
regard to his privity to the death of Agrippina, all that can 
be said is that Seneca was, towards the end of his career, so 
thoroughly scared by Nero, that all power of independent 
action was taken from him. Physically timid and gentle by 
nature, Seneca was not born to play a consistent and unyield- 
ing part. Considering his hideous position, we may well con- 
done his offences. If we study his writings, and especially 
his letters, we shall see that he possessed one essentially 
Stoical characteristic—namely, the intense desire for advance 
and improvement. The picture of the inner life of Seneca, 
his efforts after self-discipline, his untiring asceticism, his 
enthusiasm for all that he esteems holy and of good report 
—this picture, marred as it is by pedantry, and rhetoric, and 
vain self-conceit, yet stands out in noble contrast to the 
swinishness of the Campanian villas, and is in its complex 
entirety very affecting. 

The works of Seneca are over-harshly judged by those who 
have no taste except for metaphysical philosophy, or who, 
expecting to find such in Seneca, have been disappointed. 
But if we approach these writings from a different side, and 
look at them historically and psychologically as the picture 
of the times and the man, we find them full of interest. If 
we can endure being a little cloyed with excess of richness in 
the style, if we can pardon occasional falsity and frequent 
exaggeration, we shall discover in them a most fertile genius, 
and a vein of French wit, so to speak, which is always neat 
and clever, and often surprising, on the tritest moral subjects. 
Of all sets of letters that have ever been preserved, there is 
none that exhibits better and more vividly the different phases 
of a peculiar idiosyncrasy—of a mind under the dominion 
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of a peculiar kind of thought—than the Epistles of Seneca. 
Let us take a glance at the more striking features of their 
contents, and see what sort of a working in the heart was 
produced by Stoicism under the circumstances of the case. 
The Epistles of Seneca consist of one hundred and twenty- 
four letters, written almost continuously in the old age of 
their author, and all addressed to a person of the name of 
Lucilius. The first point to be noticed about them is their 
entire abstraction from all public events of the day, an 
abstraction very Stoical in itself, and very significant also of 
the ungenial atmosphere of the political world. Only one 
allusion is there to Nero, where Seneca takes occasion (Ep. 
73) to find fault with the opinion that philosophers aro 
necessarily turbulent and refractory, and despisers of the 
ruling power. ‘On the contrary,’ he says, ‘none are more 
grateful to him who affords them security and tranquillity of 
life. They must regard the author of these blessings in the 
light of a parent.’ ‘ Like Tityrus, they must say that a god 
has provided them tranquillity, and left their cattle to roam 
and themselves to play the pipe.’ ‘ The leisure thus granted 
them is indeed godlike, and raises them to the level of the 
gods.’ In such terms does Seneca appreciate the hours of 
gilded oppression and treacherous reprieve which were con- 
ceded him. Most naturally the topics of his correspondence 
were not political. His letters were uniformly didactic and 
moral. In them we see developed the passion for self- 
improvement and for the cultivation of others. Both by 
nature and from the influences of Stoicism, Seneca was 
essentially a schoolmaster ; it was evidently the foible of his 
life to be bringing some one on ; he was a pedagogue to him- 
self, and he wanted somebody else whom he might lecture. Of 
this tendency Lucilius was made the victim. On one occasion 
he seems to have remonstrated, and to have reminded Seneca 
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that he was forty years of age, and rather old for schooling 
(Ep. 25). But Seneca will not be deterred. He says it shall 
not be his fault if his friend does not improve, even though 
the success be not very brilliant. In every shape and from 
every side he urges upon him cultivation, and once fairly 
tells him he cannot remain on the footing of friend unless 
he cultivates himself and improves (Hp. 35). He hails his 
good deeds with triumph; rejoices to hear that Lucilius lives 
on terms of familiarity with his slaves (Hp. 47)—‘ are they 
not,’ he asks, ‘men like ourselves, breathing the same air, 
living and dying like ourselves? ’——praises a book he has 
written, lectures him on the economy of time (Ep. 1); tells 
him to be select in his reading (Hp. 2); bids him examine 
himself to see whether he is progressing in philosophy or in 
life, since only the latter is valuable (Hp. 16); above all, 
exhorts him without ceasing to get rid of the fear of death, 
‘that chain which binds us all’ (Zp. 26), though he is half 
afraid, as in one place he naively confesses (Hp. 30), that 
Lucilius may come to dread his long-winded letters more 
even than death itself. However, as a compensation, he pro- 
mises his friend that these epistles shall insure him a literary 
immortality, just as the letters of Cicero had made the name 
of Atticus immortal (Hp. 21). 

Such is a specimen of the didactic element in the letters 
of Seneca; the indications of his own self-discipline and 
conscious self-culture are equally pregnant and still more 
characteristic. One sentence of his might be taken as the 
summary and expression of his entire spirit. In speaking of 
the state of the ‘advancing man’ as distinguished in Stoical 
parlance from the ‘ wise man,’ he says (Zp. 71), ‘It is a great 
part of advance to will to be advancing. Of this I am con- 
scious to myself; I will to advance, nay, I will it with my 
whole heart.’ In the will thus fixed and bent there is often 
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a sort of unreal triumph, independent of actual success or 
failure. Seneca does not conceal from us his failures in 
realising his conception of philosophic behaviour. But while 
he confesses, he is never humbled. Rather he seems proud 
of detecting his own falling off. On one occasion (Ip. 87) 
he relates an excursion which he made into the country with 
a friend, and in which he says they spent ‘two delightful 
days.’ They took very few slaves, and one rustic vehicle. 
On meeting with persons riding in grander equipages, he tells 
us, he could not refrain from blushing, and secretly wished 
that they should not think that this sordid conveyance be- 
longed to him. ‘I have made but little progress as yet,’ he 
sighs, ‘I dare not yet openly assume frugality. I mind the 
opinions of passers-by.’ Whereupon he proceeds to lecture 
down this weakness in the grandest terms, and occupies many 
pages of a letter in proving that riches are not a good. On 
another occasion he recounts a voyage which he had under- 
taken from Naples to Puteoli (Hp. 53). In these few miles 
the sea became rough, and the philosopher grew sick, and, 
unable to endure the horrible sufferings of his position, he 
commanded the pilot to set him ashore. ‘As soon as I had 
recovered my stomach,’ he says, ‘I began to reflect what a 
forgetfulness of our defects follows us about.’ Pursuing 
this train of reasoning, he enters upon the praises of philo- 
sophy, and soaring far above sea-sickness, he exclaims, 
‘Philosophy sets one above all men, and not far behind the 
gods. Indeed, in one point the wise man might be said even 
to surpass the Deity ; for the Deity is fearless by the gift of 
nature, but the wise man by his own merits.’ This last 
saying, which is often quoted against Seneca, is perhaps the 
most foolish thing he ever said, and must not be taken as an 
average specimen of his thoughts. One failure which he 
ascribes to himself may be justly reckoned as a merit; for 
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while dissuading Lucilius (Zp. 63) from overmuch grieving 
at the loss of a friend, he says, ‘I myself so immoderately 
wept for Annzeus Serenus, that I must rank among the bad 
examples of those who have been overcome by grief.’ And 
he reflects that the reason of this weakness must have been 
that he had not sufficiently considered the possibility of his 
friend dying first. We may also attribute it to the existence 
in Seneca of an affectionate heart, which had not been 
entirely supplanted by the abstractions of Stoicism, not 
entirely ‘sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought.’ After 
alluding to cases where Seneca confessed to have fallen from 
the philosophic height, it is surely fair not to leave unrecorded 
an occasion where he effected an important triumph of the 
will, The kind of self-discipline chosen was somewhat 
surprising; it is related in the Fifty-sixth Epistle, where 
Seneca tells his friend that he had taken lodgings ‘over a 
bath.’ He details with minuteness the various mixed and 
deafening sounds by which his ears were perpetually assailed. 
He could hear distinctly the strong fellows taking their exer- 
cise—throwing out their hands loaded with the dumb-bells 
—straining and groaning—-hissing and wheezing—breathing 
in every kind of unnatural way-—at another moment some 
one having his shoulders slapped by the shampooer—a hue 
and cry after a thief—a man practising his voice in the 
bath—people leaping and splashing down into the water— 
the various cries of the piemen and sellers of baked meats, 
as they vended their wares——and several other sounds, to all 
of which Seneca compelled his mind to be inattentive, being 
concentrated on itself. The power of abstraction gained by 
such a discipline he seems to have thought very valuable. 
At the end of his letter, he declares that as the experiment 
is quite successful, and as the sounds are really abominable, 


he has now determined to change his quarters. 
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About such moral peddling as this there is of course 
nothing great. But the spirit which actuates it is in its 
origin deep and good, and is only not admirable when it 
becomes perverted. The conscious desire for moral progress 
becomes unfortunately very easily perverted; it degenerates 
too often into small self-analysis, and that weak trifling which 
is most utterly opposed to real progression. We find Seneca 
remaining in his moral nature a strange mixture of the 
pedant and the schoolboy ; on the one hand always teaching 
himself, and on the other hand with everything to learn ; 
and yet still, with all its imperfections, we may question 
whether this attitude is not more human and better than 
anything like an Epicurean acquiescence and content in one’s 
nature as it is. That self-reflection, that communing of 
man with his own heart, which the tendencies of Stoicism 
and the course of the world’s history had now made common, 
produced in Seneca occasionally intuitions into the state of 
the human race, which he expresses in language curious to 
meet with in the writings of a Pagan. He says (De Cle- 
mentia, I. vi.) : 

‘ Conceive in this vast city, where without cease a crowd 
pours through the broadest streets, and like a river dashes 
against anything that impedes its rapid course—this city, 
that consumes the grain of all lands—what a solitude and 
desolation there would be if nothing were left save what a 
severe judge could absolve of fault! We have all sinned 
(peccavimus omnes), some more gravely, others more lightly, 
some from purpose, others by chance impulse, or else carried 
away by wickedness external to them; others of us have 
wanted fortitude to stand by our resolutions, and have lost 
our innocence unwillingly and not without a struggle. Not 
only we have erred, but to the end of time we shall continue 
to err. Even if anyone has already so well purified his 
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mind that nothing can shake or decoy him any more, it 1s 
through sinning that he has arrived at this state of 
innocence.’ 

Those who have been anxious to obtain the authority ot 
Aristotle for the doctrine of ‘ human corruption’ will find on 
consideration that this idea, which was historically impossible 
for a Greek of the fourth century B.c., came with sufficient 
vividness into the consciousness of persons in the position of 
Seneca, but not till much later than Aristotle, probably not 
before the beginning of our era. On the other hand, we are 
not to fancy that the thoughts of Seneca received any in- 
fluence from Christianity. We learn from passages like 
that above quoted, not that Seneca had any acquaintance 
with Christian doctrines, but that some of the thoughts and 
feelings which St. Paul had about the world were held also 
by Pagans contemporaneous with him. 

There is one more characteristic of the letters of Seneca 
which ought not to be left unmentioned, and that is, the way 
in which they are perpetually overshadowed by the thought 
of death. The form assumed by this meditatio mortis is a 
constant urging of arguments against fearing to die. These 
arguments are, as might be expected, infinitely varied and 
ingenious. ‘ Death,’ he says, ‘lurks under the name of life. 
It begins with our infancy.’ ‘It isa great mistake to look 
forward to death, since a great part of it is already over. 
We die daily’ (Hp. 1). Death is no punishment, but the 
law of nature.’ ‘Children and idiots do not fear death, why 
cannot reason attain to that security which folly has 
achieved ?’ (Hp. 36). ‘Death is the one port in a stormy 
sea—it is either end or transition (aut finis est aut transitus) 
—it brings us back to where we were before birth—it must 
be a gain or nothing.’ ‘The apparatus of death is all a 
cheat; if we tear off the mask, there is nothing fearful.’ 
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‘ Behind fire and steel and the ferocious crowd of executioners 
there is death hiding—merely death, which my slave or my 
waiting-maid has just despised’ (Hp. 24). Not content 
with bringing forward these considerations dissuasive of 
terror, Seneca in other places does all he can to familiarise 
the mind with the idea of suicide. He says, ‘There is 
nothing more contemptible than to wish for death. Why 
wish for that which is in your power ?—die at once, if you 
wish to do so’ (Hp. 117). He relates with approbation the 
suicide of his friend Marcellinus, who, being oppressed with 
a long and troublesome invalidism, was recommended by a 
Stoic to give up the trivial round of life ; whereupon, having 
distributed his goods among his weeping slaves, he effected 
death by a three-days’ abstinence from food, betaking him- 
self to a hot bath when his body was exhausted, wherein he 
fainted and died (Kp. 77). Other instances of self-destruc- 
tion are scattered through the letters of Seneca, some of 
which give a sad illustration of the unhappiness of the times. 
It seems to have been not uncommon for the wretched 
captives who were doomed to the conflicts of the arena to 
steal themselves away, sometimes by the most revolting 
modes of death. And it is surely a miserable sign when 
cultivated men of the day look on such deeds with pleasure 
and admiration. So great was the tendency to suicide 
under Claudius and Nero, that even Seneca on one occasion 
acknowledges that it is excessive. He says, ‘We ought not to 
hate life any more than death, we ought not to sink into that 
mere life-weariness to which many are prone who see nothing 
before them but an unvarying routine of waking and sleep- 
ing, hungering and eating.’ But the majority of Seneca’s 
arguments are in the other direction. They are the results 
of a deep sense of unhappiness and insecurity, which existed 
side by side with his philosophic self-complacency. They 
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were connected, on the one hand, with a timidity of nature 
and a real love of life; on the other hand, with a presenti- 
ment of evil and a sense of the necessity of preparing for 
the worst. When death suddenly and actually came upon 
Seneca—like Cicero, he met it with fortitude, in spite of 
his timidity, and probably not on account of his previous 
reasonings, but from an innate elevation of mind called out 
on emergency. We have observed that Seneca spoke of 
death as ‘ either end or transition ;’ this sums up his views 
of the future under an alternative. But his real tendency 
was to Platonic * visions of the soul freed from the trammels 
of the body and restored to freedom. He is unwilling that 
Lucilius should arouse him from the ‘pleasant dream’ of 
immortality. He likes to expatiate on the tranquillity of 
mind and absolute liberty which await us ‘when we shall 
have got away from these dregs of existence into the sublime 
condition on high.’ * 

It is a great contrast if we turn from Seneca to Epictetus. 
It is going from the florid to the severe, from varied feeling 
to the impersonal simplicity of the teacher, often from idle 
rhetoric to devout earnestness. No writings of Epictetus 
remain, but only (what is perhaps equally interesting for us) 


records of his didactic conversations, preserved as near as 
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extract from Zeller we have antici- 
pated the mention of Seneca’s fond- 
ness for dwelling on the imagination 
of a future state. 

85 We have not entered upon the 
analysis of Seneca’s philosophical 
works, because, in short, they are not 
speculative and philosophical, but of 
the same moralising stamp as his 
letters. It is, however, just to pay a 
tribute to the force of imagination 
shown by him in preconceiving the 





his Naturales Questiones, VII. XXXi.). 
‘Quam multa animalia hoc primum 
cognovimus seculo! quam multa ne- 
gotia nehoequidem! Multa venientis 
evi populus ignota nobis sciet. Multa 
seculis tune futuris, cum memoria nos- 
tri exoleverit, reservantur.’ Through 
his vividness of mind, this Spaniard of 
the first century has got the credit of 
predicting elsewhere, in terms re- 
markably coincident, the discovery of 
America, 
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possible in his own words by Arrian, the historian, who 
studied under him at Nicopolis. Epictetus was a lame 
slave, the property of Epaphroditus, who was himself the 
freedman and the favourite of Nero. While yet a slave, 
Epictetus was won over to the Stoic doctrine by Musonius 
Rufus.* 
afterwards, when the philosophers were banished from the 
What is most 


striking about his discourses is their extremely religious 


Obtaining his freedom, he taught in Rome, and 
city by Domitian, in Nicopolis of Epirus. 


spirit, and the gentle purity of the doctrines they advocate. 
In them Stoicism reached its culmination, and attained an 
almost entirely un-pagan character; its harsher traits were 
abandoned, and while Epictetus draws the picture of the 
wise man under the name of Cynic, there is hardly a trace of 
anything cynical in the life which he recommends. To 
mention the subjects of some of his discourses may serve to 
give an idea of their nature. The following headings strike 
the eye: ‘On things in our power and not in our power.’ 
‘ How to preserve one’s own character in everything.’ ‘ How 
to follow out the conception that God is Father of mankind.’ 
‘On moral advance.’ ‘On Providence.’ ‘On equanimity.’ 
‘What part of 
As might be 


conjectured, there is nothing speculative in these discourses. 


‘How to do all things pleasing to the gods.’ 


a sin is one’s own.’ ‘On moral training.’ 


Epictetus both received and imparted philosophy as a fulfill- 





8° Musonius Rufus, whom we have 
noticed before as the companion of 
Rubellius Plautus in Asia, ‘returned 
from exile on the accession of Galba ; 
and when Antonius Primus, the gene- 
ral of Vespasian, was marching upon 
Rome, he joined the ambassadors that 
were sent by Vitellius to the victorious 
general, and going among the soldiers 
of the latter, descanted upon the bless- 





ings of peace and the dangers of war, 
but was soon compelled to put an 
end to his unseasonable eloquence. 
(Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Biog.) He afterwards obtained the 
condemnation of Publius Celer, the 
traducer of Barea. (Tac. Hist. iii. 81 ; 
iv. 10, 40.) Fragments of his philo- 
sophy are preserved by Stobzeus. 
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ing of the needs of the soul, not as a mere development of 
the intellect. His words on this and other subjects present 
very often a strange coincidence with the language of the 
Gospel. He says (Dissert. u. xi. 1), ‘The beginning of 
philosophy is the consciousness of one’s own weakness and 
inability with regard to what is needful.’ ‘The school of the 
philosopher is a physician’s house; you should not go out 
from it pleased, but in pain. For you come not whole, but 
sick—one diseased in his shoulder and another in his head’ 
(Dissert. U1. xxiii. 30). ‘Young man, having once heard 
these words, go away, and say to yourself, ‘“‘ Epictetus has not 
spoken them to me (from whence came they to him ?), but 
some kind god by his means. It would not have come into 
the mind of Epictetus to say these things, since he is not 
accustomed to reason with anyone. Come, then, let us obey 
.God, lest we should move God to anger.”’®” ‘The true Cynic 
should recollect that he is sent as a messenger from Zeus to 
men, to declare to them concerning things good and evil, 
and to show them that they seek good where it is not to be 
found, and where it is to be found they do not desire it’ 
(Dissert. 1. xxii. 23). 

With regard to the manifestations of Providence, 
Epictetus says (Dissert. 1. 16, 19): ‘ What, then; since ye 
are all blind, is there not need of one who should fill up this 
place, and sing in behalf of you all the hymn to God? Of 
what else am I capable, who am a lame old man, except to 
sing the praises of God? Were I a nightingale, I would do 
as the nightingale; were I a swan, I would do as the swan. 
But now, since I have reason, I must sing of God. This is 
my office, and I perform it, nor will I leave my post, as far 
as in me lies, and I exhort you to join in the same song.’ 
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‘If anyone will properly feel this truth, that we are all 
especially born of God, and that God ds the father of men 
and gods, I think that such a one will henceforth allow no 
mean or unworthy thoughts about himself. If Caesar were 
to adopt you, would not your pride be unbearable ; and now 
that you are the son of Zeus, will you not be elated ?’ 
(Dissert. i. 3, 1). 

Such sayings as these are a specimen of the vein of piety 
which runs through the teachings of Epictetus. In moral 
life, he exhorts to purity, equanimity, and forgiveness of 
injuries. He draws a broad line of distinction between things 
in our power and things out of our power. Within our 
power are the will and our opinion of things; beyond our 
power, the body, possessions, authority, and fame. The will 
itself nothing can touch; bonds, imprisonment, and death 
itself, do not impair the internal freedom of the will. Lame- 
ness impedes the leg, but not the will. True wisdom and 
happiness consist in placing all one’s thoughts and hopes on 
things within our power—that is to say, on the will itself 
and the internal consciousness. This attitude will render 
happiness impregnable, for the wise man will enter no con- 
test save where he is sure of the victory. 

In an exaltation of the will, and in thus withdrawing 
into its precincts, the Stoicism of Epictetus declares itself. 
To some extent he provided an objective side for his thought, 
by the pious and theological reflections which he introduced 
into his philosophy. But they were not sufficiently made to 
pervade his whole system, and with regard to the question 
of immortality he contented himself, as far as we know, with 
certain brief remarks, implying the utter resolution of per- 
sonality after death. ‘Come, he says, ‘but whither ?—to 
nothing dreadful, but only to what is near and dear to thee, 
to the elements whence thou hast sprung’ (Diss. 11. xiii. 
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14). ‘This is death, a mighty change, not into the non- 
existent, but into what is now non-existent. “Shall J then 
not exist?” No, thou wilt not exist, but something else of 
which the universe has need’ (Diss. m1. xxiv. 94). While 
placing the will in our own power, Epictetus at the same 
time adopted an entirely necessarian scheme. He followed 
Plato in making vice the result of ignorance, and he con- 
sidered that men differed from brutes, not in freedom, but 
only in consciousness (Diss. 11. viii. 4). 

The same spirit as that of Epictetus the slave expresses 
itself in Marcus Aurelius the emperor, whose thoughts have 
come down to us in the shape of a monologue in twelve books. 
These last two great Stoical writers appear both to have been 
influenced by Neo-Platonic views, for which Stoicism, on 
its spiritual side, had a considerable affinity. The weakness 
of humanity is a leading idea with M. Aurelius. 

‘ Of human life,’ he says (ii. 17), ‘the duration is a point ; 
the substance is fleeting; the perception is dim; the fabric 
of the body is corruptible, the soul is an idle whirling; for- 
tune is inscrutable, and fame beyond our judgment. In short, 
all that there is of the body is a stream, and all that there is 
of the soul is a dream and a smoke. Life is a war, and a 
lodging in a strange country ; the name that we leave behind 
us is forgetfulness. What is there, then, that can conduct 
us? Philosophy alone. . . . Oh, my soul! wilt thou ever be 
good, and simple, and one, and naked, and more transparent 
than the body which clothes thee? Wilt thou ever be full 
and without a want, desiring nothing, hankering after no- 
thing, whether animate or inanimate, for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, but content with thy present condition ?’ (x. 1.) 

Such are the mystical ecstasies into which Antoninus 
rises in communing with himself. With these, honest self- 


examinations and humility of feeling are often combined, and 
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the whole is tempered by a cold spirit of Stoical resignation. 
Of the philosophy of the Emperor we need not add anything 
further beyond one slight point—namely, that we find in him ® 
the same psychological division of man into body, soul, and 
spirit, as had also been employed by St. Paul. We may take 
our leave of the monologue of Antoninus by quoting from it 
his feeling about the Christian martyrs. ‘The soul,’ he says, 
‘when it must depart from the body, should be ready to be 
extinguished, to be dispersed, or to subsist a while longer 
with the body. But this readiness must proceed from its own 
judgment, and not from mere obstinacy, as with the Chris- 
tians ; it must be arrived at with reflection and dignity, so 
that you could even convince another without declama- 
tion’ (xi. 3). 

In Marcus Aurelius we appear at first sight to have the 
desire of Plato fulfilled. We see a philosopher on the throne. 
But even absolute power does not give influence or sway. 
Plato wished the whole State to bend and turn under the 
control of omnipotent wisdom, as the limbs of a man would 
follow the impulses of his mind. But very far was Marcus 
Aurelius from being gifted with that sort of electric force 
which could put itself out and transform the world, even if 
the Roman empire were not too huge and too corrupt for such 
a process. Philosophy in general must be considered as some- 
thing incapable of coming immediately into contact with 
politics and practical life, and the philosophy of Antoninus 
consisted peculiarly in a withdrawal from the world, in self- 
examination, moral progress, and thoughts about God. While 
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the Emperor was thus busied more with his own soul than 
with penetrating State reforms, the world enjoyed a halcyon 
time. The ruler was mild, just, and forgiving; he had only 
one deficiency, but that the greatest which could possibly 
attach to him, namely, an utter want of insight into charac- 
ter. The sole exception to his clemency was that, excited 
probably by the narrow malignance of his fellow Stoics—he 
condescended to persecute the Christians. The adoration of 
the people showed how much the gentleness of Marcus 
Aurelius was appreciated—but it is not the mild monarchs 
who leave permanent blessings to their country. Among his 
most public tastes seems to have been a fondness for juris- 
prudence; he produced several volumes of Constitutions. 
This province of industry was the one most attractive of the 
day. In the absence of literature, Roman jurisprudence is 
the one great and lasting product of the age of the Antonines. 

And now a word must be said upon an often mooted and 
never thoroughly discussed subject—the influence of the 
Stoic philosophy upon Roman law. Acquaintance with 
Grecian philosophy in general began at Rome contempo- 
raneously with a change in the laws. The first epoch of 
Roman law was an epoch of rigid forms, and a narrow but 
‘coherent system, exclusively adapted to Roman citizens. Com- 
merce and conquest made it necessary that law should widen 
so as to embrace the inhabitants of the Italian States. Hence 
the growth of the pretor’s adjudicating power. By degrees 
the decisions of the preetors in regard to the hitherto over- 
exclusive Jaws of property, and the rights of persons born out 
of the Roman city, grew up into a body of equity by the side 
of the civil law. This body of equity, which was framed on 
the principles of natural reason, of course reflected the highest 
general enlightenment and the most cultivated ideas of the 
jurisconsults of the day. We have already seen that during 
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the first and second centuries B.C. the most eminent Romans 
attached themselves to the direct study of Greek philosophy. 
To the list of the disciples of the Stofes we may add some 
names more immediately connected with jurisprudence. Q. 
Mutius Scevola (as well as Q. Atulins Tubero) appears to have 
been among the hearers of Panetius. OC. Aquilius Gallus 
and Lucilius Balbus, distinguished jurisconsults of the time 
of Cicero, studied again under Sceevola; and Balbus, who in 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum is made the expositor of the 
Stoical view, was teacher of Servius Sulpicius. Equity 
attained in the eyes of such persons an immense preference 
over the civil law. To this tendency of opinions Cicero gaye 
a great stimulus, maintaining, as he did always, that justice 
must be based on humanity and reason, and ‘that the source 
and rule of right were not to be sought in the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, but in the depths of the human ® intelligence.’ 
Now, if we wish to form an idea to ourselves of the sort of 
way in which philosophy at Rome influenced jurisprudence, 
we may think of the philosophy of Cicero, that is, a philo- 
sophy not exclusively Stoical, but eclectic, practical, and 
human, Even the philosophers of the Stoic school them- 
selves were by this time, as we have seen, all eclectic. Much 
more, then, would the lawyers avoid any rigid adherence to 
one set of formule; they would be sure to accept a certain 
mixture and modification of views. A number of humane 
and enlightened principles were now diffused, and it is per- 
haps true that the most noble of these ideas were due primarily 
to Stoicism—as, for instance, the cosmopolitan thought, that 
the world is our State, and that mankind are of one race, 
being all the children of God. But it is true also that the 
general course of history had tended to foster and develop 


this and other ideas which Stoicism forcibly enunciated. 
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In the growth, then, of the Roman ‘ Jus Gentium,’ and in 
the amelioration and softening of many austere legal usages 
(as, for instance, the absolute authority of fathers over their 
children), we see not simply and solely the influence of Stoi- 
cism, but of a generally enlightened practical philosophy, 
in which Stoicism was not more than an important element. 
But besides the material alterations which occurred in the 
spirit of the Roman laws, besides the era of the Jus Pra- 
torium, we must look in another direction—to the era of 
‘ codification,’ if we wish to trace philosophical influences, 
An eminent authority maintains that ‘the Stoical philosophy 
was to Roman jurisprudence what Benthamism has been 
to English law’—namely, a directing influence that came 
into play in the absence of any absolutely determining causes. 
These two principles of action might be said to be diametri- 
cally opposite to each other ; for Benthamism, which looks to 
utility, commences with the concrete; while it is the essence 
of Stoicism to take an abstract point of view. The writings 
of Zeno and Chrysippus on the ‘ universal state’ are lost, so 
we know not its details as conceived by them, but we may be 
sure that if Stoicism had had the framing of the laws for the 
Roman empire entrusted to its hands, there would have been 
a logical deduction from the principle of the natural freedom 
and equality of the whole human race. But what do we find? 
That slavery, even under Justinian, was mitigated, and not 
abolished ; that men of different ranks were not equal in thé 
sight of the law ; that the civil incapacity of women (which 
Zeno had denied) still remained; that the application of 
cruel punishments, and even of torture, was treated by the 
new codes in a way which showed more a respect for existing 
usage and for the old statutes than a disposition to legislate 
synthetically from philosophical principles. ‘Gaius, Ulpian, 
Papinian, and Paulus, appear very timid by the side of 
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Seneca and Epictetus.% Perhaps this belongs of necessity 
to the progress of jurisprudence, that jt must not break too 
hastily with the past: but we are obliged, if this view be 
correct, to confine the influence of Stoicism on Roman law 
to the introduction of an idea of form, to the endeavour to 
bring the actual under the scope of certain abstract formule. 
We must not expect to find the logical and systematic 
development of these formule, but rather we must recognise 
a frequent antithesis between abstract principles and the 
details to which one might have expected them to be applied. 
And yet again it appears, if we look a little further, that 
the philosophical ideas to which the Jurists appealed, though 
not immediately triumphant over all other considerations in 
the Roman Code, did yet in some cases come into direct 
application ; and what is of far more importance, that these 
principles, being enunciated with reverence, were held up for 
the admiration of posterity, and so came to exert an in- 
fluence on the whole bearing of subsequent jurisprudence. 
When we read in the Digest the stately preamble concerning 
the Jus Naturale—which nature has taught all animals, and 
which is prior even to the Jus Gentium prevailing among 
the human race—we are apt to be most struck with the 
abstract and, we might almost say, futile appearance of such 
a principle, followed out afterwards with so little consistency. 
But the idea of the ‘ Law of Nature,’ enunciated here and 
elsewhere in the Roman Code, being taken up by Grotius 
and the Continental Jurists, became a leading idea of juris- 
prudence, the characteristic principle of a particular school, 
and the antithesis of Benthamism. What is the meaning of 
this conception, the ‘ Law of Nature,’ and whether it has 
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any reality or value as separate from, or opposed to, utility 
and experience, is a matter of keen debate amongst philo- 
sophical Jurists. It is not the province of the present Essay 
to enter upon this question. That which is our concern we 
may dismiss with only two remarks of recapitulation : First, 
the idea of the Law of Nature, as introduced into the Roman 
law, was not by any means purely Stoical, but was the result 
of the general growth of ideas in the first century B.c., and 
was vividly apprehended by the eclectic and practical Cicero ; 
second, this idea, though subsequently so influential, was not 
by any means uniformly applied in the details of the Corpus 
Juris. 

Whatever fragments of Stoicism were preserved in the 
Roman law descended, no doubt, as a contribution not only 
to modern law, but also to modern morals. In other channels 
the direct connection of our own thoughts with the ancient 
Stoics is hard to trace, because, long before modern thought 
began a separate existence, Stoicism had sunk into the world, 
and had influenced the ideas of men far beyond its own 
immediate school. But in acknowledging the influence of 
ancient civilisation at all, in acknowledging the impress of 
Cicero and Tacitus, and even of the Fathers of the Church, 
we acknowledge to an appreciable extent a debt to Stoicism. 
This, while arising in a form of a Greek philosophy, was at 
the same time a reaction, from a Semitic point of view, against 
the Grecian and the philosophical spirit. Hence its affinity 
to modern feelings. We have seen how it held up the delights 
of an inner life as preferable to all tangible and palpable 
enjoyments, however innocent they might be; we have seen 
how it drew the mind away from external realities into an 
abstract ideal; how it delighted in the conception of moral 
progress and the triumph of will; how it developed the 
thought of duty and the responsibility of the individual; 
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how, deserting the restrictions of national politics, it raised 
itself to conceive of all mankind as one brotherhood, each 
member standing in direct relation *to God; finally, we 
have seen how, following its natural tendencies, Stoicism 
became more and more exclusively theological in its views. 
To some extent, then, this doctrine supplied the needs of the 
human soul and the wants of a spiritual religion. Running 
parallel with Christianity, and quite uninfluenced by it, it yet 
exhibited the development of pure, gentle, and unworldly 
thoughts in the mind. It showed us how high it was possible 
for the Pagans to reach. At the same time it bore upon its 
face its own imperfection, its onesidedness, and its unnatural 


and paradoxical character. 
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ESSAY VII. 


On the Relation of Aristotle's Ethics to Modern 
Systems. 


T was not by means of his Ethical Treatise that Aristotle 
obtained his great and lasting influence over the mind of 
Europe. We have seen how, almost immediately after the 
death of Aristotle, Ethics in Greece were constructed afresh— 
from a Greek point of view by Epicurus, and in a Semitic 
spirit by Zeno and the Stoics. Henceforth the Platonico- 
Aristotelian moral system may be said to have been super- 
seded. Systems less philosophical and artistic, but which 
responded more directly to the wants of the individual soul, 
now occupied the attention of antiquity. When we come to 
Cicero, who may be regarded as a fair representation of the 
philosophical culture of the first century B.c., we find that he 
knows nothing about Aristotle’s Ethics, while he is deeply 
imbued by many of the Stoical writings. Afterwards the 
tribe of professional Sophists increased and multiplied, so 
that Lucian said that ‘it would be easier to fall into a ship 
without touching timber, than to go into any town without 
encountering a Sophist.’ These persons—who were different 
in many ways from their predecessors of the fifth century B.C., 
and of whom Dion Chrysostomus was one of the highest 


specimens—were like modern popular preachers, and often 
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itinerant, like the mendicant orders of friars. They mixed 
up the sometimes incompatible theorigs of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, and compounded out of them a moral 
doctrine for the people. In the meanwhile philosophy 
proper (as it then existed), under the forms of Stoicism or 
Neo-Platonism, was always becoming more and more theolo- 
gical; and ascientific, but limited, system of ethics, like that 
of Aristotle, which treated Man as the happy citizen of a 
Greek republic, and which excluded all metaphysical and 
theological considerations, can have had no attractions for 
even thoughtful minds under the Roman Empire. ‘Then 
came the inundation of Barbarians, with whose uncultivated 
and instinctive natures a wise and refined philosophy had 
nothing in common. The tale of Christianity appealed to 
their child-like imaginations, and its simple morals to their 
unsophisticated hearts, and throughout the Middle Ages a 
religion inspired with a divine spirit, but whose outward 
materials consisted of a mixture of Jewish with Greco-Latin 
traditions, reigned supreme over men’s minds. Happiness, 
which the philosophers had sought to find in this world in 
the practice of virtue, was postponed to a life to come, and 
Pain became the ideal of man upon earth. But as this ideal 
was insufficient for the conduct of society, primitive Christi- 
anity appropriated to itself the fragments of ancient wisdom 
which had survived the shipwreck, and the teaching of the 
Gospel spread them abroad.’! Thus Aristotle, too, was 
saved from oblivion. Owing, probably, to the labours of 
Andronicus, his works as a collective whole were still in exist- 
ence. At first excommunicated as ‘atheistical’ and kept 
aloof by the Church, he was afterwards received and adopted 
for the sake of his method, and then almost incorporated with 
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Christianity. His Greek and philosophical point of view was 
utterly ignored, but his words were used to set forth the 
ideas of ecclesiastics and schoolmen, and his peculiar for- 
mulze—logical, metaphysical, and ethical—became stamped 
to a remarkable extent upon the language of the world. But 
it must not be supposed that Aristotle, even in any sense, 
was read and known throughout the Middle Ages. For some 
centuries it appears that only the Categories and the treatise 
On Interpretation (neither of them, probably, a genuine work 
of Aristotle) were studied by the schoolmen, and these only 
in the Latin translations of Boéthius; and yet these two 
treatises were the sole armoury from which the Nominalists 
had to fight the Realists. 
(1120-1198 A.D.) introduced a richer knowledge of Aristotle, 
through Spain, into Europe; and then, after the Crusades 
(1270), western Christendom obtained translations of all 
the works of Aristotle,? partly from Arabian copies in 
Spain, partly from Greek originals which the Crusaders 
brought with them from Constantinople, or other Greek 
The first of the works translated at this time into 


Latin by a western writer seems to have been the Hthics— 


Afterwards the Arabian Averroes 


cities. 


translated by Hermannus Alemannus at Toledo, in Spain. 
Afterwards the Ethics were commented on by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and with this commentary Dante appears to have 





2 In the years 1260-70, Thomas 
Aquinas prepared, through the instru- 
mentality of the monk Wilhelm of 
Moerbecke, his ew Latin translation 
of the works of Aristotle after Greek 
originals. This goes by the name of 
the Vetus Translatio, and its verbal 
accuracy is considered to place it on 
a level with the best MSS. (Stahr, in 
Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Biog.). The Vetus Transtatio is full 





of a strange Latinity, which arises 
out of a transliteration, often incor- 
rectly made, of Greek words into the 
Roman character. Thus we find 
‘chaymus’ as the tzanslation of 
xaivos, ‘epyichia’ of émetxea, ‘ mi- 
chrochindinus’ of puxpoxtvduvos, &e. 
And medizvalisms oceur occasionally, 
such as the word ‘costa’ fora side, 
instead of ‘latus.’ 
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been acquainted. If one turns it over, one is struck by the 
straightforward manner in which it is composed ; its only 
object seems to be to convey exactly what Aristotle said, 
especially by the enucleation of his arguments. Occasionally, 
however, it introduces a word or two for the sake of recon- 
ciling Aristotle with the doctrine of the Church. For 
instance, when Aristotle says (Hth. 1. x. 2) that ‘it is absurd 
to speak of a man being happy after he is dead,’ Aquinas 
observes, ‘ Est notandum, quod Philosophus non loquitur hic 
de felicitate futuree vite, sed de felicitate preesentis vite, 
utrum attribui possit homini dum vivit vel solum in morte.’ 
And when Aristotle denies (th. x. viii. 7) that moral virtue 
can be attributed to the gods, Aquinas explains ‘ Diis, id 
est substantiis separatis—substantiis superioribus,’ thus soft- 
ening Greek polytheism into the doctrine of Angels. But 
there can be no doubt that to some extent Aristotle exercised 
a secularising and pagan influence upon the churchmen who 
studied him so laboriously. He was now recognised as the 
great Encyclopeedist, as the ‘ Master of those that know,’ as 
the strongest of the ancients, to whom Socrates and Plato 
and the rest must lookup.? For such a position Aristotle had 
unconsciously laid himself out by setting himself ‘to philoso- 
phise upon every department of knowledge, and not to regard 
mere practical utility, but as far as possible to leave nothing 
unexplored.’4 And yet ‘could he have reappeared among 
later generations, he would have been the first to repudiate 
the servility of his followers, the first to point out the 
inanity of Scholasticism.’> He would have justly complained 





* Dante, Inferno, Canto iv. 131. Quivi vid’ io e Socrate e Platone, 
Che innanzi agli altri pit presso gli 
‘ Vidi il Maestro di color che sanno, stanno.’ 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia. 4 See above, page 183, note. 
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of the prolonged monopoly of study and the undue predomi- 
nance given to his Logical treatises, which he had intended 
to be mere prolegomena to the great body of knowledge. He 
would have complained that so much which he had left un- 
finished and arrested by his death, should be regarded as 
complete and final, to the repression of all further inquiry. 
When the revival of learning came, he ‘ would have been the 
first to welcome and extend the new discoveries, and to have 
sided with Galileo and Bacon against the Aristotelians.’ ® 
The Ethics of Aristotle do not appear at any period of 
the Middle Ages to have held a foremost place in the con- 
sideration of men; with this treatise Aristotle was not pri- 
marily identified, either for praise or blame. And thus the 
reaction made by Ramus and others against the garbled 
philosophy of the Aristotelians was an-attack against their 
method in physics, and not against their ethical doctrines. 
Patricius, writing in 1580 4.D., gives a list of the works of 
Aristotle lectured on in the Italian schools.’ In this list 
neither the Hthies nor Politics are included. The works 
enumerated as constituting a four years’ curriculum of 
study are the Predicables (by Porphyry), the Categories, On 
Interpretation, a few chapters of the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics, 4 books of the Physical Discourse, 2 books of 
the treatise On the Heaven, 2 of that On Generation and 
Corruption, the whole of the work On the Soul, and the 4 
most important books of Metaphysics. Patricius speaks of 
this as if it had been a curriculum intended for medical 
students, to qualify them for their profession as soon as 
possible. If so, it is curious that the treatise On the Parts 
of Animals and that On the Generation of Animals should 
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not have been studied. Rather, this looks like a scheme 
for general liberal education, and what we have to 
notice is, that the Ethics should not have been admitted 
into it. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation gave rise to a 
fresh start in philosophy, which commenced anew in Des- 
cartes and Bacon, with two divergent but highly fruitful and 
important tendencies. Ethics also were opened afresh, quite 
independently of ancient systems, but still bearing traces 
of the ten centuries of Theology which had brooded over 
Europe. Two great conceptions, both of them Semitic in 
character, Theology had bequeathed to Ethics—the con- 
ceptions, namely, of the will of God and of the will of Man. 
And the first speculative ethical systems of modern times, as 
conceived by Spinoza and Leibnitz, essayed to fix the rela- 
tion to each other of these two conceptions by the attain- 
ment of a higher point of view from which they might be 
reconciled. The question of Free-will and Necessity was now 
the natural dpy7 for Ethical science. And this consideration 
alone would be enough to show how much Aristotle’s system 
had been left behind, how little it would suffice to meet the 
exigencies of modern thought. Neither to the Theological 
question, How is the freedom of the will compatible with 
the omnipotence of God? nor to the Metaphysical question, 
How is the independence of the will reconcilable with the 
unalterable sequence of cause and effect in nature? do 
Aristotle’s Ethics attempt any answer. It is not merely that 
the treatise takes a ‘political’ point of view, and defers all 
metaphysical and theological questions. Aristotle argues 
against the Platonic view that vice, being ignorance, is in- 
voluntary. But he does so (Hth. m1. v. 22-6) on the assump- 
tion that virtue is voluntary, and with the practical postulate 


that man is the originator of his own actions. The real 
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thing is, that the question of Free-will and Necessity, as 
it came up in modern times, had not forced itself upon 
Aristotle. 

A second question, which differentiates modern systems 
from the Hthics of Aristotle, is the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’ question of the ground of action, Why 
am I obliged to do this rather than that? To which in 
England there came various answers from Hobbes, Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Mandeville, Adam Smith, 
Hume, and Paley ; some of whom placed the ground of action 
in enlightened selfishness, or utility, with or without religious 
sanctions added, and others in an authoritative internal prin- 
ciple, the dictates of conscience, or an intuitive moral sense ; 
while Kant, afterwards taking up the question, rejected, as 
unworthy, all external motives and inducements to right 
action, and endeavoured to reduce all to the idea of duty, as 
an @ priori law of the will. On this point the utterances 
of Aristotle were simpler than those of the modern writers 
above mentioned. He took a broad view of man, as a 
- creature in the Universe, and asked what is the chief good 
for man, and how is it attainable? And he answered that the 
chief good consists in the sense of vital action in accordance 
with the law of man’s being (évépyeva Wuyijs cata Thy oiKelay 
apetyv) ; that this is only permanently attainable by the for- 
mation of habits; and that habits, or formed states, arise out 
of acts. On the inducements to particular acts he speaks 
only incidentally. He says (Hth. mr. i. 11) that the beauty 
of an act may put us under a sort of compulsion to do it; 
that we have an intuitive sense of moral beauty (aia @ntixi) 
pecorns, see above, p. 257); that we have a general wish for 
the good (Hh. 11. iv. 4) which furnishes the idea of the end 
to be aimed at in action, and that it is only a very foolish 
person (Koptd7 avaroOyrov, Eth. ut. v.12) who does not take 
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the right means to this, or who forgets that a single bad act 
tends to the formation of a bad habit. All this absorbs the 
Right in the Beautiful and the Good, and refers everything 
in life to the law of man’s being; it is a great and simple 
theory. Yet still the conception of the Right is deeper than 
that of the Beautiful and the Good. It springs perhaps 
from a Semitic source, and with its cognate conceptions of 
Duty and Obligation, it predominates over the ethical systems 
of modern times, which are thus strongly distinguished in 
character from a Greek system of the fourth century B.c. 

The Ethics of modern Europe are far more psychological 
than those of Aristotle. They start with the possession of a 
mass of long-inherited distinctions, the foundations of some of 
which had been laid by Aristotle. He it was who, following 
out the suggestions of Plato, gave the first impulse to 
psychology by his division of the soul into rational, ir- 
rational, or semi-rational (uetéyov Adyov) elements; by an- 
other division of mental phenomena into duvdmes, wadOy, and 
es; by the distinction of different forms of the voluntary 
into BovAnaots, Bovrevars, and mpoaipects ; and by separating 
the two spheres of the practical and the speculative reason. 
But these various analyses of the mind were thrown out in a 
somewhat cursory manner; they were not laid down as the 
basis of ethical science, whereas a modern writer, like 
Dugald Stewart—whose Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man might be taken as the representative of a 
large class of modern systems—considers the analysis of the 
‘active propensities’ in men to be the ‘only way in which 
the light of nature enables us to form any reasonable con- 
clusions concerning the ends and destination of our being, 
and the purposes for which we were sent into the world.’ 
Dugald Stewart thus makes it the object of ethics to learn 
the designs of God in placing man in the world—which is 
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considerably different from Aristotle’s inquiry into the tédos 
for man (see above, page 223)—and he makes the means to 
this to consist in a psychological classification of man’s 
powers and propensities. Aristotle only goes so far in the same 
direction as to say that the chief good for man must be found 
in the employment of that faculty which is highest in man, 
but it is hardly by psychology that he arrives at the conclu- 
sion that Reason is the highest faculty in us. This is rather 
a metaphysical datwm—Reason being, according to Ari- 
stotle’s general philosophy, ‘the only divine thing in the 
world.’ For the rest, Aristotle does not obtain his lists of 
the Virtues from a classification of man’s ‘appetites,’ 
‘desires,’ ‘affections, and the like; he accepts ready-made 
the cardinal and subordinate virtues recognised by Greek 
society. And in the same way he accepts the idea of Friend- 
ship, as current in his times, without basing it on any special 
need or tendency to be found by a partition of the mind. 
The most striking ethical term of modern days is the 
term ‘Conscience.’ This term, which owed its first origin and 
currency to the thoughts and expressions of the Stoics and 
St. Paul, naturally assumed a great prominence and import- 
ance in the history of the Church, especially owing to the 
practice of the Confessional. Then arose the conflict of 
different obligations with regard to the same act, and hence 
‘cases of Conscience,’ and ‘ Casuistry,’ the science of dealing 
with such cases. The Jesuits especially applied themselves 
to this science; they compiled great systems of Casuistry 
to meet every conceivable question as to moral, or rather 
religious, obligation, and these systems for the time being 
usurped the place of ethical science. Aristotle had no one 
word to express what we mean by ‘Conscience ;’ his moral 
psychology had not advanced so far as this; the idea of the 


‘relief of conscience’ by confession, or otherwise, being un- 
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Greek, would have been alien from his modes of thought. He 
describes, indeed, in graphic terms the self-reproach and un- 
happiness of a man who has yielded to temptation, and who 
‘could have wished that those pleasures had not happened to 
him’ (Lith. 1x. iv. 10), but this description is given in simple 
and concrete form, and Aristotle does not make an abstraction 
of the Conscience. His daopia: or difficult questions on 
different points of morals have sometimes the appearance 
of questions in Casuistry (cf. Eth. 1x. i-iii.), but in 
reality they stand on the same footing with dzrop/as in all 
other sciences ; they are a mode of testing some general defi- 
nition by bringing forward apparent exceptions to it; they 
are merely an intellectual instrument for obtaining clearness 
of conception. . 

Ethics in the modern world have tended, ever and anon, 
more and more to free themselves from Theology. Of late, 
not content with the analysis of man’s nature as it is, they 
have entered upon the speculative question, How has man’s 
moral nature come to be what itis? This is the inquiry of 
certain Schools which commence by denying the reality of 
any @ priort ideas in Morals or in any other subject. This 
being assumed, a genesis for each moral idea must be sought 
in experience; it must be shown how mankind out of mere 
animal instincts of self-preservation and desire for pleasure 
slowly built up the ideas of Justice, Purity, Truth, Bene- 
volence, Modesty, the Right, and all kindred notions. Many 
of these ideas are, it is true, as old as the history of mankind, 
and some philosophers go so far as to assert generally that 
moral ideas admit of no advance. The late Mr. Buckle, who 
took this view, gladly quotes* Sir James Mackintosh as 
saying ‘ Morality admits of no discoveries. . . . More than 
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three thousand years have elapsed since the composition of 
the Pentateuch; and let any man, if he is able, tell me in 
what important respect the rule of life has varied since that 
distant period. Let the Institutes of Menu be explored with 
the same view; we shall arrive at the same conclusion. The 
fact is evident that no improvements have been made in 
practical morality. The facts which lead to the formation of 
moral rules are as accessible, and must be as obvious, to the 
simplest barbarian as to the most enlightened philosopher.’ 
But these remarks involve a great exaggeration; instead of 
its being true that ‘no improvements have been made in 
practical morality, it is far rather ‘evident’ that morality 
improves and must improve with the growth of knowledge 
and other civilisation. To trace, as far as possible, the for- 
mation and growth of moral ideas, is a most legitimate 
inquiry. And contemporary writers, with the view of 
throwing light on this subject, have brought together many 
curious facts from the traditions of early society and from 
the customs observed to exist among savage peoples who are 
still in an infantile condition. Such investigations are an 
endeavour to account for the actual ‘ content ’ of man’s moral 
nature, to explain how the otherwise blank formule: of morality 
have come to be filled up in a particular way. It is another, 
and still more speculative, endeavour to go on and ask, What 
is the genesis of the moral faculties themselves? In answer 
to this we have the famous ‘ Evolution theory’ of the present 
day, which points to hereditary habits and tendencies in the 
nervous and cerebral organisations of animals, and argues 
that the moral nature of modern civilised man is but the 
complex result of a long series of these hereditary transmis- 
sions—the habit or tendency, so transmitted, having been in 
each case the result of some experience of life. And thus, by 
going back from the complex present to the simple past, we 
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arrive at the early ancestry of man’s moral nature in the 
‘Ascidians’ of Mr. Darwin, or in some portion of matter 
possessing the power of contractility. In this speculation ce 
west que le premier pas qui cotite. Man’s moral nature has 
its basis in Reason, and if it can be conceived that Reason 
has grown out of Matter, without having originally existed 
in Matter or in relation to Matter, then Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of the genesis of man’s moral nature may be received ;— 
it is, in fact, nearly identical with that of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius in old times, though, up to a certain. 
point, better supported than theirs by observations and 
analogies. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, and indeed his philosophy in general, 
are left far in the background by these recent systems. In 
comparison with all modern scientific accounts of the deve- 
lopment of this Earth and of Man, Aristotle’s views are of no 
value. He repudiated the theory of Democritus, and believed 
in the eternity of the world, the same as a whole, and pretty 
much the same in its parts, during an infinite past. He 
admitted a certain progress and development in human 
societies, and even accepted a strange theory thrown out by 
Plato (Laws, 677 A.) that the human race had periodically 
been destroyed by floods, all but a few individuals, who had 
in each case the task of beginning civilisation anew (see 
above, page 289). But he considered that the possession of 
Reason by the individuals who were left, would always insure 
the fresh perfecting of art and science, for in Reason every- 
thing is included. To say that Reason could be developed 
out of Matter, would have seemed to Aristotle a contradiction 
in terms. Reason was with him the absolute antithesis to 
Matter. He thought that in man the Reason was in no way 
connected with his physical organisation—that it was ‘ some- 
thing of the nature of God, which came into him from 
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without’? While admitting that Reason in the individual 
is of the nature of a potentiality ever and anon evoked into 
actuality, and then again subsiding (see above, page 251), 
Reason in the Universe was figured by him as évépyesa dvev 
duvdwews, as that which never is, nor ever could have been, 
in abeyance. When all has been said and done by the great 
physical investigators of the present day, they will still have 
to settle with Aristotle this metaphysical question: Can 
Reason be conceived as a mere result growing out of the 
blind and accidental changes of Matter, or must Reason be 
regarded as a pre-existing and absolutely necessary condition 
to the historical development of the material and intellectual 
world ? 

There is one other phase of Modern Ethics which may be 
mentioned in comparison, or rather contrast, with the system 
of Aristotle—namely, the modes of thinking, now pretty 
widely spread, which have arisen out of, or have an affinity 
to, Comte’s Religion of Humanity. These modes of thought 
have a negative side, being founded on atheism, and they 
have also a constructive side, in so far as they endeavour to 
supply other considerations which may fill up the vacuum 
caused by the negation of God and of a future life. The 
following sentences may serve to give a specimen of the 
results arrived at: ‘ All moral action arises from the indi- 
vidual’s acting in consonance with the idea of his kind. To 
realise this, in the first place, and to bring himself as an 
individual, into abiding concord with the idea and destiny of 
mankind, is the essence of the duties which man owes to 
himself. But in the second place, to practically recognise and 
promote in all other individuals also this permanently en- 


during kind, is the essence of our duties to others.’ Obliga- 
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tions of gratitude are specified to the Family, and then to the 
State: ‘From the nation we have received our language and 
the entire culture connected with language and literature ; 
national habits are also the basis of family life; to the nation 
we must be ready to consecrate our best energies—if need be, 
our lives. But we must recognise our own nation to be but 
one member of the body of humanity, of which we must not 
wish any other member, any other nation, to be mutilated, or 
stunted; as Humanity can only flourish as a whole in the 
harmonious development of all her members; as again, her 
stamp is to be recognised and respected in every single indi- 
vidual, to whatever nation he may belong.’ ‘ Ever remember 
that thou art human, not merely a natural production; ever 
remember that all others are human also, and, with all indi- 
vidual differences, the same as thou, having the same needs 
and claims as thyself: this is the sum and substance of 
morality.’ Then follow duties of man to Nature: ‘Man is 
labouring in his own special vocation, if not one of Nature’s 
creatures appears to him too insignificant for the investiga- 
tion of its structure and habits, but neither any star too 
remote to be drawn within the sphere of his observation for 
the calculation of its motions and its course.’ Finally man’s 
duties to the brute creation are indicated. ‘He knows that 
the animal is as much a sentient being as himself.’ He will 
spare the sufferings of animals, in their necessary deaths, as 
much as possible and render their service as tolerable as 
possible. ‘The manner in which a nation in the aggregate 
treats animals is one chief measure of its real civilisation.’ 
All this, and much more of the same kind, if we can forget 
its negative and atheistical origin, and treat it merely 


as a system of Ethics entirely divorced from Theology, 
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is in itself sufficiently noble. It inculcates the principles of 
self-sacrifice, love of one’s neighbour, persistent effort for the 
good of society, striving after knowledge of all kinds, ten- 
derness to all, even to the dumb animals. The Comtist 
morality, to a somewhat striking extent, resembles Budd- 
hism, which also seems to have consisted in the union of 
positivist views regarding God, with a tender sympathy for 
mankind and the animals. But the resemblance is ac- 
cidental, as there is no trace of Comte having copied the 
doctrines of Buddha. On the other hand, the best features of 
the Comtist morality cannot claim to be original. What is 
there in the doctrine of our duties to ‘ humanity,’ which can- 
not be found first in Stoicism, and afterwards, in a simpler 
and sweeter form, in Christianity itself? Aristotle’s Ethics 
therefore exhibit the same contrast to the morality of Comte 
as they do to that of Stoicism or of the Gospel. First, in 
the Grecian narrowness of their view, since the idea of 
the brotherhood of mankind had not dawned on Aristotle ; 
to him Greek and Barbarian, Bond and Free, were in perpe- 
tual antithesis. Secondly, in their upholding the institution 
of Slavery as a matter of theory. Practically, indeed, 
Stoicism only served to mitigate, without abolishing, Slavery. 
And Christianity had existed for more than eighteen cen- 
turies in the world before any serious effort was made to 
abolish the Slavery of inferior races. But this was ouly 
a failure of carrying out the spirit and principles of 
Stoicism and Christianity. On the other hand, Aristotle 
supported the institution of Slavery in deliberate theory. 
Some thinkers of his age had considered slavery to be a mere 
institution of custom (véu@), and unjust and unnatural, 
because based on no difference of nature between the master 


and the slave." But Aristotle maintained on the contrary 
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that part of mankind are by nature slaves, being only fitted 
to be under control, not having a law of reason (Adyov) in 
themselves, and only sharing in it, so far as to be able to 
understand it when enunciated.’ And hence he deduced the 
detestable doctrine that it is justifiable to make war for the 
purpose of reducing to slavery those who, having been 
by nature intended to be subject, refuse to be so.43 Domestic 
slavery in Athens was probably mild, and the lot of an 
Athenian slave may have been far better than that of many 
a free labourer in modern times. But the question is one of 
theory: Aristotle plainly denied the rights of humanity to 
aslave. He said, ‘you cannot conceive a slave sharing in 
Happiness, any more than in a career in the State’ (Hth. x. 
vi. 8). 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the differ- 
ences of point of view, which separate Aristotle from all 
modern systems. One difference is that between the Hel- 
lenic and the Semitic spirit; between a simple, joyous, 
and artistic theory of life, which points out how the Beau- 
tiful is attainable in action, and a Happiness ‘more than 
mortal’ in philosophic contemplation—and a mode of 
thought which removes Happiness to a region beyond the 
grave, makes this life a mere means to the attainment of a 
better life hereafter, and, so far as this world goes, raises 
Self-abnegation and Pain into objects to be chosen for their 
own sakes. Again, all the differences have to be taken into 
account which divide a system only contemplating a small 
Greek republic, and reflecting many of its peculiarities, from 
the wider views and changed circumstances of the modern 
world. The progress of Psychology and its abstractions, 


deepened by religion and religious morality, is another 
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matter in which Aristotle is left behind. The conception of 
the development of the Earth and of Man to which Palzou- 
tology and other sciences have given rise, is of purely modern 
origin, and influences to some extent even the theory of 
Morals. Lastly, the bold materialism of the last few years 
offers conclusions utterly irreconcilable with the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

Many of Aristotle’s peculiar terms and phrases still live 
in ethical phraseology, having been perpetuated in modern 
language by the schoolmen. But they have for the most 
part lost their original philosophic import, and are used to 
express ideas quite out of the Aristotelian context. ‘ Habits’ 
is no doubt only the Latinised form of ¢£ecs, but the meaning 
which attached to ss does not remain pure in ‘ habit,’ which, 
as it is generally used, rather implies os, i.e. that process 
by which a és is formed. The ‘ passions’ with us, though 
a translation of wan, do not quite correspond with them, 
they more nearly answer to the érv@upias of Aristotle. 
‘Motive’ is properly the ‘efficient cause’ (60ev 4 xivyats), 
but applying it to action we use it invariably for the ‘final 
cause’ (ov évexa) which was Aristotle’s term for the motive 
of an action. ‘ Principle,’ as above mentioned (page 270), 
corresponds with the apy of the practical syllogism, but 
according to the Peripatetic system this major premiss con- 
tained an idea of the good, while our ‘ principle’ is meant to 
imply an idea of the right. ‘Energy,’ though identical in 
form with évépyea, has quite lost all notion of a contrast 
and correlation with dvvayes or potentiality, and implies 
merely the existence of physical or moral force. In saying 
‘extremes meet,’ we forget the philosophical antithesis 
between the extremes and the mean, and all which that 
‘imean’ originally implied. In translating Aristotle’s 7Oc«) 
apeTy by the terms ‘ moral virtue’ we omit to notice how 
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much all these associations connected with the individual 
will, which go to make up our conception of ‘moral,’ were 
wanting in Aristotle’s @uc% dper7, while this, strictly 
speaking, might perhaps be better represented by the words 
‘excellence of the character ;’ and, as has been already made 
apparent, in speaking of ‘the end of man,’ we substitute a 
religious for a philosophical association. The above-men- 
tioned terms, however, have all a direct affinity to, and a 
lineal descent from, the system of Aristotle. They have 
only suffered that degree of change to which all language is 
liable, and which so many ancient words have undergone in 
their transition to modern use. Modern terms of this deri- 
vative character present, for the most part, two character- 
istics, as contrasted with their antique originals. In the first 
place, they are more definite. In the second place, they are 
less philosophic. The philosophy, however, that once sur- 
rounded them and formed their proper context, in ebbing 
away from them has really sunk into the general thought of 
the world and become absorbed in it. If ‘energy’ no longer 
represents évépryeca, ‘actuality’ and many other forms of 
thought contain and reproduce all that was philosophical in 
the original word. If ‘ habit’ is not exactly 2£:s, the ‘law of 
habits’ is a received doctrine in all practical Ethics. And so 
in a variety of ways Aristotle has influenced modern forms of 
expression. 

But in the matter of morals the world has clearly out- 
grown the Ethics of Aristotle. And so, in a utilitarian age, 
the question may be raised, Why, then, should this treatise 
be any longer studied ? To this, perhaps, dozens of answers 
might be offered, but we may content ourselves with a few. 
It might suffice to say in the words of a recent writer, 
‘nothing which has ever interested living men and women 


can wholly lose its vitality—no language they have spoken, 
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no oracle by which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual human minds, 
nothing about which they have ever been passionate, or ex- 
pended time and zeal’ But if this answer be deemed 
inadequate by the utilitarian, then let him believe that the 
study of Aristotle is an essential part of high cultivation. 
If cultivation consists primarily in an acquaintance with the 
thoughts and words of the greatest writers of the world, 
Aristotle undoubtedly is one of those greatest writers. Again, 
cultivation consists in a knowledge of the past, for without 
this knowledge we cannot understand the present. And in 
tracing the progress of the thought of Europe a knowledge 
of Aristotle is an essential ingredient. As a training for 
youthful minds the Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, and Art of 
Poetry of Aristotle are found by experience to have a peculiar 
value. The rich knowledge of life and human nature (the 
same in all ages) which they contain, their method of ex- 
haustive classification, and their manly handling of all 
questions which arise, render these works a suitable prope- 
deutic for many careers in life. And the late Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby " used to set especial store on these studies as a main 
part of the curriculum of the University of Oxford. But 
again, if, apart from general education, a man would wish to 
form himself to be a philosopher, he can hardly dispense with 
a knowledge of the ancient systems, of which Aristotle is the 
culmination—the want of this knowledge is a deficiency and 
the source of a certain weakness in some of the most eminent 
English philosophers of the present day. Finally, it may cer- 
tainly be good for us all, as a supplement to, and sometimes 
as a corrective of, our ordinary modes of thought, to imbibe a 
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portion of the Hellenic spirit and to endeavour to infuse it 
into our daily life. And there are three great ideas, all too 
much neglected by the modern world, which we may learn 
from the Ethics of Aristotle to restore to their proper im- 
portance ; and these are—the Beauty attainable in action, 
the high pleasure attainable in Philosophy, and the value 
and grandeur of a noble Friendship. 
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On the Ethical Method of Aristotle. 


OME notice of Aristotle’s Ethical method seems necessary 
for completeness ; it is a subject too long for a note and 
too short for an Essay, and may be briefly despatched here. 
Incidentally we have already alluded to several characteristics 
of his point of view. And in the last resort a philosopher’s 
method, whatever be the subject or science, depends on the 
whole bearing of his mind and thought. With regard to 
Ethics, we may first observe, that while Aristotle seems to 
occupy himself much with the logic of the sentence, and the 
question, What is its appropriate method ? he is quite tenta- 
tive and uncertain, and to some extent confused, in all he 
directly answers to this question. In the second place, we 
may notice that this method unconsciously declares itself, not 
in the abstract but in the concrete, throughout the pages of 
his treatise. 

At the very outset of his work, in the first seven chapters, 
he has no less than three digressions on the logic of Ethics. 
In the first (Hth, 1. i. 1-4), he cautions his readers against 
expecting too much axpiPeva in the present science. This 
term dxpiPeva (see the notes on Hth. 1. vii. 18) seems to 
imply both mathematical exactness, and also metaphysical 
subtlety. The Ethical treatise of Spinoza might be said to 
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exhibit axp(8eva in both senses of the word, on account of 
its demonstrative statement, combined with its metaphysical 
character of thought. Kant’s system, without aiming at a 
mathematical method, might be called dxpuBys, on account of 
its speculative depth of view. The question then is, of how 
much dax«piPera is this ‘branch of Politics’ (aroduTexy Tes) 
capable ? Aristotle tells us, that ‘the matters of which it 
treats—virtue and justice—have so much about them that is 
fluctuating and uncertain, as even to have given rise to the 
opinion that they are only conventional distinctions. Hence, 
with such conceptions on which to reason, we cannot expect 
demonstrative and exact conclusions, we must be content 
with rough and general theories.’ It is to be observed here, 
that Aristotle departs from the point of view with which he 
had started. He started with an @ priori conception of the 
End-in-itself, which ‘ must be identical with the chief good 
for man.’ Here he goes off into another point of view— 
that which looks at action from the outside, recognises the 
variations in the details of action, and allows the empirical 
casuistry of the Sophists to have an influence in determining 
the character of his science. 

In his second digression upon this topic (Hh. 1. iv. 5) he 
shows even more plainly a tentative and uncertain attitude. 
He says, ‘We must not forget the distinction drawn by Plato 
between the two methods of science—the method which pro- 
ceeds from principles, and that which proceeds ¢o principles. 
The question is, Which must we adopt at present ? We must 
begin, at all events, with things known. But again, things 
are known in two ways, absolutely and relatively. Perhaps 
we—i.e. as ethical philosophers—may be content to begin 
with what we know (i.e. relative and not absolute truths). 
Hence the necessity of a good moral training previous to the 


study of this science. For one who has been so trained is in 
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possession of facts which either already do, or soon can, 
stand in the light of principles.’ In this passage there 
appears to be more than one play upon words: (1) In 
saying, ‘perhaps then we must begin with what we know,’ 
there is a sort of implication that the method of Ethics 
must be inductive, starting from relative and individual 
facts. But there is a fallacy in such an insinuation, because, 
though the individual must begin with what ‘he knows,’ 
there is nothing to prevent an absolute truth (7d dmdds 
yvepiuov) forming part of the intuitions and experience of 
the individual. (2) There appears to be a play on the word 
apxn; for while Aristotle implies that the procedure must be 
to principles, and not starting from them, he says, on the 
other hand, that ‘the fact is a principle.’ Now, this may 
mean two things. It may mean that ‘a moral fact or 
perception really amounts to a law.’ But, in this case, the 
science of Ethics, beginning with moral facts, really begins 
am’ apyav. Or it may mean that ‘the fact is a beginning or 
starting-point for discussion.’ In this latter case the word 
apxy should not have been used, as it introduces confusion 
into the present passage—the upshot of which, on the whole, 
seems to be, to assert in a very wavering way that Ethics 
must be inductive rather than deductive, and must commence 
with experience of particulars rather than-with the intuitions 
of the universal. 

The third digression on the same subject occurs Hth. 1. vii. 
17-21, where Aristotle points out his definition of the chief 
good as ‘a sketch to be filled up;’ and also, it would appear, 
as an apy or leading principle, which in importance amounts 
to ‘more than half the whole’ science. In filling up the 
sketch, he again cautions us that too much dxpiBea is not to 
be expected. But it is plain that he has deserted his former 


view of the science as inductive; he now makes it depend on 
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a general conception of the chief good, which is to be 
applied and developed. ‘ 

Elsewhere in the Ethics Aristotle appears puzzled how to 
deal with the casuistry of his subject. He says (Hth. w. ii. 
3, 4) that ‘the actions and the interests of men exhibit no 
fixed rule, any more than the conditions of health do; and if 
this is the case with the universal theory, still more is the 
theory of particular acts incapable of being exactly fixed, for 
it falls under the domain of no art or regimen, but the actors 
themselves must always watch what suits the occasion, as is 
the way with the physician’s and the pilot’s art. And yet, 
though the theory is of such a kind, we must do what we can 
to help it out.’ He reverts to the same point of view, Eth. 
IX. il. 6, mentioning some casuistical difficulties, and saying 
it is impossible to give a fixed rule on such points. 

Much as Aristotle speaks of the logic of science, we find, 
when we come to examine his real procedure, how little he is 
influenced by his own abstract rules of method. It has been 
sometimes said that his Hthics exhibit a perfect specimen of 
the analytic method. But this is not the entire case. The 
discussions are very frequently of an analytic character, 
different parts and elements of human life are treated sepa- 
rately, and indeed are not sufficiently considered in their 
mutual relationship. And in subordinate questions the 
strength of his analytic investigation is manifest. Take, for 
instance, his treatment of Friendship—by analysing rd 
gtdnrov into the good, the pleasant, and the useful, he at 
once obtains an insight into the whole subject. But the 
leading principles of his ethical science are not obtained by 
this sort of analysis, there is not by any means a procedure éz’ 
apyds. Aristotle’s bias of mind was only on one side analy- 
tical, he was on the other side speculative and synthetical, 
and viewed all the world as reduced to unity under certain 
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forms of thought, and, as we have said before, every philo- 
sopher’s modes and forms of thought, his genius, his breadth 
of view, and his power of penetration, will constitute in 
reality his logic of science and his method of discovery. 
Aristotle’s Ethical system, as we saw more in detail in 
Essay IV., depends on certain a priori conceptions, End, 
Form, and Actuality. We are enabled to some extent to 
trace how these conceptions grew up out of Platonism, but 
in their ultimate depth and force they must be regarded as 
lightning-flashes from the genius of Aristotle. These ideas, 
by which human life is explained, are no mere results of an 
induction, no last development of experience, rather they 
come in from above, and for the first time give some 
meaning to experience. Aristotle shows how his definition 
of the chief good includes all the previous notices of the 
requisitions for happiness. But his definition is not derived 
from combining these, nor yet from any analysis of happiness 
in the concrete, but from an inner intuition of a law of good 
as manifested in life. The same procedure manifests itself 
throughout. Whatever use Aristotle may make of his dzropias, 
of appeals to language and experience, of the authority of 
the many and the few, these are only means of testing, 
correcting, illustrating, and amplifying his conceptions, and 
not the source from whence they spring. However, the 
maintenance of this constant reconciliation with experience 
and with popular points of view is characteristic of Aristotle’s 
method. That it gives rise at times to an empirical and 
unphilosophical mode of writing, we have had more than 
once an opportunity of observing. But it is Aristotle’s 
strength as well as his weakness. His width of mind, which 
is as distinguished as its profundity, enabled him to sum up 
all the knowledge of ancient times, as well as all its philo- 
sophy. Bacon accuses him of being ‘a dogmatic, and of 
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resembling the Ottoman princes who killed all their brethren 
before they could reign themselves. This accusation is an 

- exaggerated and somewhat invidious way of stating the real 
case. Aristotle is ‘a dogmatic,’ inasmuch as his philosophy is 
yvopitTiKh ov TecpactiKy, conclusive, and not merely starting 
the questions; and in the same sense almost every philo- 
sopher, who writes, is ‘dogmatic,’ for he would not write at all 
unless he thought that he had got a better system than any 
before him. Aristotle shows the relationship of all previous 
philosophies and contemporary opinions to his own system, 
by which he does not so much ‘kill his brethren’ as demon- 
strate that they are evidently ‘ younger brethren,’ leaving his 
own right to the throne indefeasible. His relations, indeed, 
to Plato, in this respect are not entirely satisfactory; he 
never seems conscious of the enormity of his debt to Plato, 
and how much all the matter of his philosophy, as distin- 
guished from a more precise and scientific mode of statement, 
had been suggested to him by the works of Plato. But if 
in the term ‘dogmatist ’ arrogance or assumption is implied, 
this would not be true either of Aristotle’s style of writing, 
or tone of thought. And he is by no means dogmatic on all 
points; on some, as we have already seen (in Hssay V.), he 
declines to decide. 
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On the "EZQTEPIKOI AOYPOl, 


N six places of the undoubted writings of Aristotle, and in 
three passages of the Hthics of Hudemus, reference is 
made to ‘ Exoteric discourses, or ‘arguments’ (¢fwrepixol 
Aoyot). Ever since the revival of letters this phrase has at- 
tracted a wonderful amount of notice, and a whole literature 
of works has been composed in support of the different 
meanings which have been attributed to it. This literature 
begins perhaps with Octavianus Ferrarius (1575),! and, after 
receiving contributions from all the great modern authorities 
on Greek philosophy, it ends with the names of Bernays,? 
Spengel,? and Grote. We must endeavour now to give 
some results of this controversy, in which, however, no 
important question has ever been involved; except so far 
as everything connected with Aristotle, and his mode of 
writing, is interesting and important. 
Before the period when the Aristotelian MSS. were 
brought to Rome and edited by Andronicus, we know that 





1 Octaviani Ferrarii Hiercnymi F. | ihrem Verhdiltniss zu seinen iibrigen 
Mediolanensis De Sermonibus Exote- | Werken (Berlin, 1863). 
ricis Liber, ad Bartholemeum Capram 3 Aristotelische Studien, 1. p. 13 
Joannis F. Jurisconsultum. WVenettis | (Mitnich, 1864). 
MDLXXV. apud Aldum. ‘ Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 63 sq. (Lon- 
2 Die Dialoge des Aristoteles in | don, 1872). 
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many Dialogues, ascribed to Aristotle as their author, had 
been spread over the world and much read and admired, even 
to the exclusion ® sometimes of any knowledge of the more 
important treatises which we look upon as the works of 
Aristotle. When these latter works had been collectively 
edited, they were contrasted by the ancients with the lighter 
works in dialogic form which had before been known. And 
thus Cicero tells us, probably on information received by 
him from the learned Tyrannion (De Finibus, v. 5, 12), that 
‘On the summum bonum (Aristotle and Theophrastus) had 
two classes of books, one in popular style, which they 
called “ exoteric,” the other written in a more exact manner, 
which they left behind in their commentaries (or note- 
books),’ and that this difference in the style of treatment gave 
rise to an appearance of inconsistency of view, which, how- 
ever, was not real.6 This, then, was the state of things in 
the time of Cicero—that the Dialogues attributed to Ari- 
stotle were considered genuine, and spoken of as ‘ exoteric’ 
writings. The Greek Commentators treated them in the 
same way, but there is no evidence that these dialogues were 
identified by the ancients with those particular references, in 
which Aristotle appeals to the ‘ exoteric discourses.’ 

The writers of the later empire, who were accustomed to 
the idea of mystical and hierophantic teachings, as professed 
by the neo-Platonic and neo-Pythagorean sects, got hold of 
this word ‘exoteric,’ and out of it created the fable that 
Aristotle had a double doctrine, the one form of it ‘ esoteric,’ 


secret, and confined to an intimate circle of initiated scholars, 





5 See above, page 8. commentariis reliquerunt, non semper 

® ‘De summo autem bono quia duo | idem dicere videntur, nec in summa 
genera librorum sunt, unum popula- | tamen ipsa aut varietas est ulla apud 
riter scriptum, quod éfwrepixdy ap- | hos quidem, quos nominavi, aut inter 
pellabant, alterum limatius, quod in | ipsos dissensio.’ 
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the other ‘ exoteric,’ containing only superficial truth with 
which the profane vulgar might be put off and satisfied. In 
accordance with this notion, Aulus Gellius (xx.- 4) gives the 
apocryphal story that Alexander the Great, having heard that 
the Acroatic (i.e. abstruse and intimate) discourses had been 
published, wrote from the Hast to complain of what had been 
done, ‘since he should now have no superiority over the 
common herd,’ and that Aristotle replied that ‘ the treatises, 
though published, were not published, for nobody would 
understand them.’ Such a statement does not require refu- 
tation. After the Renaissance, when the works of Aristotle 
in their original form were widely studied, all the nonsense 
about his double doctrine was at once dissipated; and the 
simple, plain-sailing character of his philosophy was admitted 
on all hands. The only question then which remained was, 
whether on the few occasions when Aristotle mentions 
‘exoteric discourses, he means to refer to his own more 
popular writings, or to something else. About the meaning 
of the term ‘exoteric’ itself, as used by Aristotle, there is 
no divergence of opinion. ‘ Exoteric’ is not to be taken 
as opposed to ‘esoteric’ or secret, but the éEwrepiKxes 
Aoyos is the external, non-philosophical, non-scientific treat- 
ment of a subject, opposed to the ofxetos Adyos, or internal, 
appropriate, and scientific treatment of it. Such being the 
case, whenever Aristotle says, ‘Enough is said on such or 
such a point, even in the exoteric discourses,’ the only doubt 
is whether he means to refer to those works of his own in 
which he had treated of philosophical questions after a not 
strictly scientific method, or to the ordinary debates and dis- 
cussions on such subjects, rife enough in Athenian society, 
but of course unscientifically conducted. The latter is the 
view of Madvig, Zeller, and Spengel, and Grote’s opinion 
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would seem to be in the same direction.” Bernays, on the 
other hand, argues that the points which Aristotle refers to 
as having been debated and settled in exoteric discourses 
were too- abstruse and subtle to have been handled ‘in the 
salons and coffee-houses (or what corresponded thereto) of 
Athens.’ In an elaborate monograph he essays to prove that 
whenever Aristotle mentions ‘the exoteric discourses’ he is 
alluding to some passage in his own, now lost, Dialogues. 
The attempt, however, is infelicitous, and the result un- 
convincing. Three passages in which the é£wrepixot 
Néyou are mentioned, but which make against Bernays, 
The first of these 


occurs in the Physical Discourse, 1v. x.1; the other two 


he ignores, or but slightly mentions. 
in the Eudemian Ethics. Spengel very properly observes 
that any discussion on the nature of the é£wrepuxol Ndryou 
should start from an examination of the passage in the 





7 Grote identifies ‘exoteric’ with the 
‘dialectical’ treatment of a subject, 
and says: ‘Properly speaking, the 
“exoteric” does not designate, or 
even imply, any positive doctrine at 
all. It denotes a many-sided contro- 
yersial debate, in which numerous 
points are canvassed and few settled ; 
the express purpose being to bring 
into full daylight the perplexing as- 
pects of each. There are a few ex- 
ceptional cases in which “exoteric 
discourse” will of itself have thrown 
up a tolerably trustworthy result , 
these few Aristotle occasionally singles 
out and appeals to. This judgment, 
however, is unsatisfactory, and does 
not settle the question. ‘ Exoteric 
discourses’ were doubtless ‘dialec- 
tical’ and not demonstrative, but this 
might apply equally to Aristotle's 


VOL. I. 





Dialogues, or to the discussions of 
cultivated circles. 

8 Bernays shakes the confidence 
one might otherwise feel in him as a 
scholar, by an unfortunate slip in 
page 135 of his work, h cre he says, 
‘Nach Diogenes Laertius 5, 19, soll 
Aristoteles an Platon einen ‘“ Vor- 
sprung des Naturells (aporépnua 
pdoews) ” anerkannt haben.’ Whereas 
what Luertius really said was, that 
‘ Plato defined Beauty as “a natural 
superiority.”’ The sentence occurs 
in a list of Aristoteliana: Td KddAdos 
mavtTos fAeyey emtoroAlov ovoerart- 
KoTepov, OF 5& TovTO mev Atoyéevn 
paory épioacbat* abtdy 5€, Sdpoy cimeiv 
eipoppias* Xwxparn 8, ddvyoxpdviov 
Tupavylda: TlAdrwva,  mporépnua 
picews’ K.T.A, 
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Physical Discourse of Aristotle, which actually gives speci- 
mens of them. The question is as to the nature of Time, on 
which Aristotle says canas Fer Svatrophaat wept adbrod rat dua 
Tav eEwtepiKOv AOyov TWoTEpoy THY dyTwV zoTly } THY pi) 
dvrwv, eita Tis % dvos avTod, and then follows a string of 
these ‘exoteric arguments,’ which are dialectical reasons for 
doubting whether Time can be said to exist, and dialectical 
difficulties as to its attributes. There seems no reason for 
holding, with Bernays, that such arguments were too abstruse 
for discussion in educated society, outside the philosophic 
The whole of the Topics of Aristotle, 
not to mention the Dialogues of Plato (which are obviously 


schools, in Athens. 


meant to have a dramatic truth), are against Bernays upon 
this point. And, at all events, it is impossible that Aristotle 
by the term 2€wtepixol Aoyou, in the passage now quoted, 
can have been referring to his own Dialogues. 

Again, in the Ethics of Hudemus (I. viii. 4) we find it 
said of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, that the subject belongs to 
another department, and is too subtle for discussion in an 
ethical treatise; that the writer (if he must briefly indicate 
his opinion) considers the Ideas to be vain abstractions ; 
and that ‘the question has already received manifold consi- 
deration both in exoteric and in philosophical discussions.’ ® 
Here there is evidently no reference to the Dialogues of Ari- 
stotle. 
did,!° two classes of opinions and arguments on any subject— 


Eudemus is only mentioning, as Aristotle so often 





9 Bi dt Sef cuvtduws elweiy meph 
abtav, Aéyouev bri mpOroy wey 7d elvat 
iddav wh pdvov ayabot dAAd Kal BAAOU 
Srovoiy Aéyerat AoyiKas Kal Kevas- 
énéonenta: 8& WoAAois mepl abrov 
rpémois Kal ey Trois éfwrepixois Adyous 
nal ev Tois Kara pirocopiay. 

10 Cf. Pol, 11. xii. 1. Sone? 58 wacw 
Yoov tt Td Sluotov evar al péxpe ye 





Twos dporoyoiat Tois Kara prrocoplay 
Adyois, év ofs Bidpig rat wep) rav HOKdY, 
‘people in general (=of déwr. Ady.) 
agree with the philosophical theories 
of ethics.” Eth, 1, vill. 1. Sxerréov 
de wep) abrijis ob udvov ex rod cupmepd- 
oparos Kal e& dy 6 Adyos (=ék TaY 
kata pidocopiav) GAAw Kal ex Tar 
Acyouevwy wepl adrijs, &e. 
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the popular and the philosophical. A few pages later in the 
same work (Hth. Hud. 1. i. 1), we find,the old and common 
division of goods, into ‘external goods and goods in a soul,’ 
mentioned in the following terms, Idvta 67) tayaOda h éxtos 
h &v Wuyn, Kal ToUT@Y aipeT@tepa Ta ev TH WuyH, KaOdrep 
Scatpovpeba Kat év Tots éEwtepixois Noyous’ Ppdvycts yap Kat 
apeth Kab HSovt ev uy, oy tia i) wavta Tédos eivar SoKxet 
maow. EKudemus says that we make this distinction ‘even 
when speaking popularly, ‘for all men consider either 
thought, virtue, or pleasure, to be an end-in-itself.”’ Thus 
the opinions ' of ‘all men’ are identified with the é£wrepxol 
Aoryou. 

In the fifth book of his treatise (ith. Nic. vi. iv. 2) 
Enudemus makes a similar appeal to the distinctions esta- 
blished, apart from philosophy, in popular opinion and 
language, Erepov 8 gots troinots Kal mpadkis* mictevoper Sé 
kal tots 2Ewreptxots Aoyors. Bernays, however, considers 
that the distinction of woimots from mpa&ts was too funda- 
mental a doctrine in the Aristotelian system to be merely 
taken for granted, or accepted as having been established 
by the discussions of cultivated society. He therefore con- 
jecturally infers that Aristotle must here be citing the 
conclusions arrived at in his own dialogue Ilepi Tounrav, 
though none of the fragments of that dialogue, now existing, 
in the least bear out this supposition. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered (1) that in all probability Eudemus, 
and not Aristotle, wrote this passage, (2) that Plato (in 


Charmides, p. 163) describes an ‘ exoteric argument’ between 





N Aristotle himself (Eth. 1. vili. 2) | (xaTd ye rabrny rhy Bétav maraidy 
mentions the distinction herereferred | otcay kat duodroyouméevny irs Tay 
to, as one of the Aeydueva on the | piAccopotyrwyv). It is therefore out 
subject of Happiness. Hesays that | of the question to suppose that 
it is an old opinion, which has re- Eudemus should seek to derive it 
ceived the approval of philosophers | from the Dialogues of Aristotle. 


DD 24 
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Critias and Socrates on the difference between srodnats and 
mpaéis. The distinction there given is imperfect, and is 
meant as a caricature of the manner of Prodicus (see above, 
p- 125), but still it shows that the question itself had been 
mooted at a comparatively early period in Athenian talk. 
And there is no reason for doubting that in the century (or 
thereabouts) which intervened between Prodicus and Eu- 
demus, the cleverness of the Sophists, and of the society in 
which they moved, should have sufficed to settle so simple a 
matter as the difference between ‘making’ and ‘ acting.’ 
Returning now to the undoubted works of Aristotle, we 
find in Metuphys. xit. i. 4, the sentence [xerréoy mpatov pév 
Téepl TOY waOnpaTiKaY —ETrELTA peTA TATA ywpls TEpl TOV 
iSedv das Kal Goov vopou yapiv* TEOPLAAHTAL Yap TA TONG 
Kal vTd TAY eEwrepiK@V NOywv—' We have first to consider 
mathematical substances (their nature, é&c.), and afterwards 
we must enter into a separate consideration of the Ideas, 
looking at them by themselves, and only so far as courtesy 
demands (écov vopov xapwv), for most points regarding them 
have been made common property even by the exoteric dis- 
cussions upon them.’ The first thing that strikes us in this 
passage is the parallel which it presents to the Hudemian 
saying (Eth. Hud. 1. viii. 4), that ‘the doctrine of Ideas had 
already received manifold consideration both in popular 
and in philosophical reasonings.’ It is possible, indeed, that 
Aristotle may in this place of the Metaphysics be referring to 
those dialogues of his own in which, according to ancient 
authority (see above, page 213, note), he was ‘always 
declaring his inability to sympathise with the doctrine of 
Ideas.’ But if he does so, he does it by implication, not 
mentioning his own dialogues, but merely referring to the 
general class of ‘exoteric discussions,’ in which his own 


dialogues would be included. On the other hand, it is easy 
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to believe that Aristotle’s early dissent from Plato’s doctrine 
of Ideas gave rise to much talk in the intellectual circles of 
Athens, and it is more consonant with the expressions used 
that Aristotle is merely alluding to the results of that talk. 

The next passage to be examined is Politics, m1. vi. 5, 
"AANA py Kal Tis apyijs Tods Neyousvous Tpédrous pddvoy 
dueretv" Kai yap év trols 2Ewrepixots Adyous SiopsloueOa rept 
abtav rokddxis—‘ It is easy to classify the so-called forms 
of government, for even in unscientific discussion we often 
draw distinctions about them.’ Here we have the same 
formula as in the Hudemian remark about the common divi- 
sion of goods (ka@dmep Siatpovpeba Kat év tois é£wrepeKots 
Aoyous). The very term Ageyouévous points to matter of 
widely spread, ordinary, cognisance. Bernays, however, 
rejecting this simple explanation, conjectures a reference to 
the four dialogues, mentioned in the catalogue of Aristotle’s 
writings, IloAvtixés, Hep) Bacvrelas, epi "Arocxcav, Tept 
Accatoctvys, which all may have discoursed on the forms of 
government. And this, he says, would justify the adverb 
moddaxis. It would not, however, justify the present tense 
diopcSoue0a, which, if taken as Bernays suggests, would imply 
that Aristotle, when he wrote his Politics, was still going on 
with dialogues and exoteric discourses. And this it is im- 
possible to believe. If Aristotle ever wrote dialogues, he 
wrote them in his youth, and had left them far behind him, 
both in thought and manner, when he came to compose his 
systematic philosophy. 

In Politics, vii. i. 2, it is said, Avd 822 rpdtov oporoystabat 
Tis 0 wadow ws eit aipeToTatos los * weTd 52 TOUTO, TOTEpOV 
Kown Kal yopis oavTos% étepos. Nowiodytas ody ixavas TOMA 
Neyer Oar Kal Tov év Tots 2EwrepiKois Adyous TEpl THs apioTns 
Swijs cal vov xpnotéov avtous—-‘ Considering, then, that many 


of the statements made on the subject of the Best Life even 
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in not strictly philosophical discourses are adequate, we must 
even now make use of them.’ The expressions used in this 
passage are different from those in any of the passages pre- 
viously reviewed. The phrase,‘ we must even now make use 
of them,’ is very striking. It looks as if Aristotle, for once 
in a way, was condescending to avail himself of a portion of 
one of his earlier writings. And this supposition is borne out 
by the strange appearance of what follows. Bernays is quite 
right in remarking that ‘one who has been long accustomed 
to the severe atmosphere of Aristotle’s ordinary style, finds 
himself greeted by a breath of unwonted mildness’ in the 
paragraphs which immediately succeed that now quoted.” A 
fulness and even redundancy of expression, very unlike the 
usual crabbed brevity of Aristotle, now shows itself. The 
sentences are harmoniously rounded. A hortatory and some- 
what fervent tone is observable. The whole passage, down 
to the end of the chapter, looks like the peroration of a dia- 
logue, on a level—-say with the Menexenus. The concluding 
words, which would have been suitable to such a peroration, 
look out of place in their present position in the Politics. 
We are willing, then, to concede to Bernays, that in the first 
chapter of the seventh book of the Politics we have not 


only a reference to, but an actual excerpt from, one of the 





12 The following quotations may | pevoy.—Ori pty ody Exdory This ebdat- 
jllustrate the style of this passage :— 
Oddels yap by paln pardpioy Toy wnOev 


_ pdptov éxovra dvSplas pndé cwppoodyns 


povlas émiBdAAer TocodToy bcoy mep 
Gperas Kad ppovioews Kal Tov mparrey 
Kara ravTas, orw cuvwpodAoynuévov 


Bnds Sicacocdyns nde ppovoews, AAAZ. 
SedidTa wey Tas TapameToMevas pulas, 
dmexduevoy 5& undevds, dy embuynon 
Tod gayey ) mew, Tav éoxdTor, 
Evexa 5% reraprnuopiov S:apOdpovra 
tous gidrdrous pldous, duoiws Bt Kal 
Ta wep) Thy Sidvoiay of rws kppova Kal 
Biepevopevoy Samep 7 Tatdiov #) wawd- 





juiv, pdprupt TS Oe@ xpwmevas, bs 
evdainwy wey dort ka) pardptos, BF ovbey 
dé tay ekwrepikay ayabay, GdAAa BV 
abtov avrds Kal r@ mods Tis evar THY 
pvow,—TIpbs 5& robs dugicBytotvras 
édgaytas em) Tijs viv pedddou, StagKer- 
téov torepor, ef tis Tots eipnucvots 
Tuyxavet py TEOdueEvos, 
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‘exoteric discourses’ of Aristotle. Bernays does not pro- 
nounce with certainty to which of the dialogues this passage 
originally belonged ; he thinks it may have come either from 
a moral dialogue, called in the catalogue NypiOos, but 
which may perhaps be identified with that mentioned 
elsewhere '* under the name KopivOvos—or from the 
IIpotpertixos, or ‘Exhortation to Philosophy.’ 

The last passage to be noticed is Hth. 1. xiii. 9, where, in 
speaking of the soul, Aristotle says, A¢yeras 58 rept aitijs 
kal év Tois 2EwTepiKols Noyous apKovvTws za Kal ypnaTéov 
avtois + olov TO pay Aroyov avdTihs sivas, TO OF NOyov Fyov— 
‘But some points about the soul seem to be sufficiently stated 
even in the unscientific discussions of the subject, and we 
must avail ourselves of them ;—as, for instance, that part of 
it is irrational and part rational.’ The terms used here are 
nearly the same as those in the last-quoted passage, only 
with the important omission of xal viv before ypnatéov. 
Bernays finds here a reference to the dialogue of Aristotle 
called Hudemus (on which see above, page 301). But there 
is no appearance of any writing here likely to have come from 
such a work. And after the publication of Plato’s Republic, 
there seems no reason to think it impossible that a society 
which gave rise to the Topics of Aristotle (see above, 
page 132), should have arrived at the dichotomy of the 
soul into rational and irrational, as one of the results of its 
discussions. And of this rough basis of psychology Aristotle 
here seems to avail himself. 

The conclusions, then, to which we venture to come with 
regard to the éwrepuxol Adryou, are as follows : 

(1.) That Aristotle always uses the phrase generically, 
in a sense capable of including both his own not strictly 





13° Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 356. 
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scientific writings, and also the informal and dialectical 
discussions of other men. 

(2.) That in different places he makes a different specific 
application of this generic term. 

(3.) That in Phys. Iv. x. 1, he uses it in reference to 
dialectical difficulties and questions, as to the nature of time, 
in vogue at Athens. 

(4.) That in Metaphys. xm. i. 4; Pol. mL. vi. 5; and 
th. 1. xiii. 9, he indicates by it the results arrived at by the 
extra-scholastic discussions and theories of the day. 

(5.) That in Pol. vi. i. 2, he uses it in especial reference 
to one of his own earlier works, and actually proceeds to 
incorporate an extract from that work with his Political 
treatise. 

(6.) That Hudemus, in the three places where he employs 
the phrase, means by it ‘ popular,’ as opposed to ‘ philosophical ’ 
discussion, 

The available fragments of the lost Dialogues of Aristotle 
have been collected by Valentine Rose, and are now prefixed 
to the splendid Index to Aristotle which forms the conclusion 
to the great Berlin Edition. The question of the genuineness 
of these fragments cannot here be thoroughly attempted. We 
cannot go with Valentine Rose the entire length of believing 
that Aristotle never wrote anything of the kind. Indeed, 
the passage in Pol. vil. i. 2 would be sufficient to prevent our 
holding such an opinion. There often occur fanciful and 
ornamental phrases in the works of Aristotle, which he may 
have ‘availed himself of’ from his earlier writings. Such, 
for instance, are: pia yap yediowv Zap od trovet (Hth. 1. 
vii. 16), ds Td TodAAOds THY ev Tals 2Eovelas oporoTrabsiv 
Lapsavarranry (Ib. 1. v. 3), and 0" Eorepos ob EGos obo 


Oavpacros (adopted by Eudemus, Hith. v. i. 15). These and 
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many more such ‘purple patches’ may have originally ap- 
peared in the more youthful works of Aristotle. But that a 
considerable element of forgery contributed to the making 
up of the long catalogue of Aristotle’s writings, we can hardly 
doubt. 


APPENDIX C. 


On the Political Ideas in the Ethics of Aristotle. 


T may seem a strange omission that, while we have so often 
I alluded to Aristotle’s identification or confusion of Ethics 
with Politics, we have never specified any very important 
consequences of this view; except, indeed, that we have 
noticed sometimes a restricted mode of dealing with cer- 
tain questions, more appropriate to Politics than to philo- 
sophy. It remains then to ask, were there any such conse- 
quences? Does Aristotle write on Ethics differently because 
he considered that his science was a kind of Politics? Is the 
individual in his eyes always regarded as a citizen? Do his 
views of law, the State, and different questions of the consti- 
tution influence his views upon moral action? Every one 
will be ready to answer that such effects are hardly traceable. 
We read the Ethics as containing discussions on happiness, 
virtue, friendship, pleasure, and philosophy; we find it 
replete with anthropology, dealing with the heights and the 
depths of the human consciousness, and quite away from any 
consideration of the welfare of masses of mankind. Happi- 
ness, as here described, does not depend on any particular 
constitution or form of government. Aristotle, indeed, speci- 
fies the various forms of government, and declares which is 
the best among them (th. vu. x.), but this is only for the 
purpose of illustration, for the sake of comparing the dif- 
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ferent degrees of equality in various kinds of friendship 
with the different degrees of liberty in various forms of the 
constitution. Aristotle’s entering into detail here with 
regard to the governments is not so much a mark of consist- 
ency in preserving a political point of view, but rather it is a 
want of art and an entrenchment upon the subject of Politics 
proper. It would be called too long a digression, supposing 
there were a settled co-ordination of subject between the 
different parts of Aristotle’s system. A still greater entrench- 
ment on the province of Politics occurs in the theory of 
justice given in Book V. It is remarkable that this book, 
in all probability by Eudemus, sets forth a closer depend- 
ence of moral on political principles than any other book 
in the Ethics. Eudemus, as we saw before (p. 26), does not, 
at the outset like Aristotle, commence under the name of 
Politics. But in Book V. he probably merely reproduced, 
in perhaps imperfect form, the theory of Aristotle. Justice 
is here defined according to principles of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy. To make these a part of morals would 
be a confusion we should never now fall into; though we 
might confess that it would be hard to give the ethical idea 
of justice its full content without appealing to these extra- 
neous sciences.. 

Other allusions to Politics occur (Hth. 1. xiii. 21), where 
Aristotle says that ‘the true politician must study the nature 
of virtue ;’ (11. i. 1) where he says that ‘a theory of the 
voluntary and involuntary will be useful to legislators ;’ 
(vil. i. 4) ‘ friendship holds States together ; legislators seem 
more anxious for this than for justice.’ Lastly, we have the 
most remarkable place of all, when at the conclusion of his 
ethical treatise (x. ix. 8), he makes the transition to Politics 
proper, by saying that ‘for virtue, not only nature, but habits 
and teaching are requisite, and these last must be provided 
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by the State. Hence,’ he says, ‘the nurture and the disci- 
pline should be fixed by law, and use will make them easy. 
Not only, perhaps, ought men while youths to receive good 
discipline, but also we want laws about their conduct when 
they are grown up; and, in short, about the whole of life. 
For the many will rather obey necessity than reason, 
punishment than the inducements of the beautiful.’ 

With these evidences before us, let us now sum up the 
bearing of Aristotle’s political thought upon what we now 
call the Ethics. There seems to be an analogy between 
Aristotle’s views of man in relation to the State, and his 
views of man in relation to nature. We have seen before 
(Essay V.) that in his Physics he considers man as part 
of nature, and, because he is a part, inferior to and less 
divine than the heaven and the universe; so, too, in his 
political system, he considers the State prior to and greater 
than the individual (Politics, 1. ii. 13), just as the whole 
is prior to and greater than the part. The individual 
without the State has no meaning; the State must be pre- 
supposed; man is not a whole in himself (adrdpxns), he is 
born to live in relationship to others (qroAutixes), if he lived 
alone he must be either more or less than man (i) @npiov 
9 Geos). Just as Aristotle said ‘the universe is diviner than 
man,’ so he says ‘the End for the State is diviner than that 
for the individual.’ Politics, then, are the greatest science, 
the legislator is an dpyitéxtwv, a master builder laying the 
plan of that greatest practical thing, a fitly framed human 
society. This idea, if it were carried out, would tend to 
overwhelm all individuality. It actually does so in Plato’s 
Republic, and the last-quoted passage (ith. x. ix. 8) is a 
reproduction of the same feeling as Plato’s. The laws are to 
regulate the whole of life, and to force a good discipline on 
those who would not choose virtue for its own sake. ‘This 
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idea, then, forms one side of Aristotle’s view, it is a sort of 
background to his ethical system. The End for the State, 
as he depicts it (see above, p. 228), is something almost 
mystical, it is like the identification of State and Church. 
But the other side of his view is that which seemed forced on 
him by the truth, as soon as he commences a course of ethical 
inquiries. It consists in an acknowledgment, to the full, 
of the absolute worth of the individual consciousness. Not 
only is a reaction thus made against the system of Plato, 
but also, by the whole treatment which Aristotle gives his 
subject, Ethics are virtually and for ever separated from 
Politics. 
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BOOKS L-II. 


PLAN OF BOOK I. 


HIS Book may be roughly divided into the following four 
parts :— 

(1.) The statement of the leading question of political science ; 
namely, What is the Practical Good? Ch. IL—VI. 

(2.) The answer to this question as given by Aristotle himself. 
Ch, VII. 

(3.) A comparison of Aristotle’s definition of the Good with 
existing opinions on the subject. Ch. VIII.—XII. 

(4.) A commencement of the analysis of the different elements 
which constitute his definition. Ch. XIII. 

With respect to these divisions, we may remark that they are 
not with entire precision separated from one another. For the 
first part professes to examine the most important opinions on the 
subject of Happiness or the Good (Ch. IV. § 4), and accordingly 
reviews men’s conceptions of it as exhibited in their lives (Ch. V.), 
and refutes Plato’s theory that the Good is a transcendental Idea, 
on the ground of its being both metaphysically untenable and 
practically inapplicable. 

After developing his own conception, Aristotle returns (in 
Ch. VIII. sqq.) to compare it with ra Aeyéueva— that goods of the 
mind are highest ;’ ‘that happiness consists in virtue,’ &. Now 
we may ask, Why did not a statement of these theories open the 
Book? Both in Part lst and Part 3rd we have to do with the 
existing opinions, Had Aristotle pursued his usual method, he 
would have preluded his Ethics with a brief critical history of the 
previous progress of the science, in which the leading systems 
would have been refuted or shown to be inadequate. But it 


seems as if he did not set out with so clear a conception of ethics 
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as he does of physics and metaphysics. Before Aristotle, Ethics 
cannot be said to have existed as a separate science. Even in 
the present work there is no name for it as yet. Though %éxo 
Adyor and r& 70x& are spoken of in the Politics (III. xii. 1, VII. 
xui, 5), and in the Metaphysics (I. i. 17), yet the word %4:7 does 
not occur. The science is still rodrrimg rig (Eth. I. ii. 9); as in 
the Rhetoric it had been specified as 4 wegl r& ifdy szayuareia Gy 
Bindidv gars seocayogeve ToArringy (I. ii. 7). 

Hence we may recognise something tentative and uncertain in 
Aristotle’s treatment of the subject. He seems not clear as to 
how far he is entering on a merely practical and political science, 
and how far on something speculative. He professes to lay the 
foundations for his science inductively (Ch. IV. §§ 5-7) in expe- 
rience, but really obtains his own theory from @ priord grounds, 
arguing what the Good must be. That Aristotle’s principle, thus 
obtained, is truly profound, we need not fail to acknowledge. 
Only, with regard to the science as a whole, we see that he was 
feeling his way; and we must not expect to find, even in the 
First Book of his Ethics, a finished work of art. 

With this proviso we may rapidly trace the sequence of ideas 
contained by the Book, as follows:—The distinction between 
means and ends characterises every part of life and action. Given 
the subordination of means to ends, there must be some end 
which is never a means, This End-in-itself of all action is 
obviously identical with the Practical Chief Good (djAov we rote’ 
dv ein tdéyably xai +d deorov), What, then, is this chief Good— 
which must be the determinator of life—and which is the object 
of Politics, the supreme practical science ? 

To this question no answer is to be obtained from the com- 
mon opinions of men; nor from their lives, for the most part; 
nor from the metaphysical system of Plato. 

The Good and the End are always identical; hence, as already 
said, the Chief Good is identical with the End-in-itself. In this 
conception the idea of absoluteness and all-sufficiency would seem 
to be implied (ré ycie réAciov dyably aliragnes sivas doxe?), It must 
be realised in the proper sphere of man, which a consideration 
of the scale of life leads us to see must be a rational and moral 
existence. To give meaning to the conception of this existence 
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we must assume that it falls under the category of the actual; in 
other words, that it is ‘vital action’ or ‘the realisation of man’s 
nature ;’ and this must be in accordance with its own proper law 
of excellence, and not frustrated by external adversity or shortness 
of duration. Hence we get a definition of the Chief Good for 
man—that it consists in ‘a rightly harmonised consciousness in 
adequate external conditions.’ 

Comparing this fundamental principle (#7) with the opinions 
and theories of others, we find that it includes or supersedes them. 
From it we get an answer to the common question, ‘Is happiness 
to be acquired by human efforts?’ and by means of it we are able 
to see the shallowness of Solon’s view implied in the saying that 
‘No man can be called happy while he lives.’ It at once renders 
nugatory the question, Is happiness praiseworthy or above praise ? 

Assuming, then, the definition as above, let us examine its 
component parts. And, first, what is that law of excellence 
(peculiar to man) which is to regulate his mind? A popular 
psychology serves as a basis for discussing this. Man is a com- 
pound of a rational and an irrational nature. Part of his irra- 
tional nature (the passions) rises into communion with reason. 
This part, then, and the reason itself, are two elements in which 
human excellence may be exhibited. According to this division, 
we distinguish, on the one hand, intellectual excellence ; on the 
other hand, moral excellence or virtue: and these two may hence- 
forth be separately discussed. 


HOIKON NIKOMAXEION I. 


TJAZA rexvy cai raca peOodos, dpoiws de mpagis re 


kal mpoaiperis, aya0ov Tuds epier Pac Sokel* duo 


I. The opening of Aristotle’s Lthics 
might be paralleled with that of his 
Metaphysics—mdvres dvOpwrot roi el- 
bévar dpéyovrar pice. As there it is 
first said that ‘all by a natural instinct 
desire knowledge,’ and then Aristotle 
proceeds to distinguish among the 
various kinds of knowledge a supreme 
kind, which is Philosophy or Meta- 
physics ; so here he says that every 
human impulse is prompted by the 
desire of some good, or is, in other 
words, a means to some end, and 
among ends there is one supreme end, 
which is never a means, the object of 
politics—the chief good, or human 
happiness. The beginning of the 
Politics is also very similar. All ac- 
tions are done for the sake of what 
is thought to be good. Therefore all 
societies aim at some good, and that 
society which includes all others aims 
at the highest good. See Essay I. p. 22. 

I waca réxvn—Bdoxet] ‘Every art 
and every science, and so, too, each 
act and purpose, seems to aim at some 
good,’ i.e. ‘every exercise of the 
human powers.’ The enumeration 
here given answers to the division of 
the mind (Zth. v1. ii.) into speculative, 
productive, and practical. Mé@odos 
is literally ‘way’ or ‘road’ to know- 





| ledge, i.c. a research or inquiry. The 


metaphor still appears in such places 
as Plato’s Republic, VII. p. 533 © 7 
Siadextixh pwé0od0s udvyn Tavry topeve- 
tar. Phedrus, 269 D, ox 7 Tislas— 
mopeveras Soxet por palverOar  pé0o- 
dos. It is farther used in the sense 
of a regular or scientific method, and 
it stands here, as elsewhere (Lith. 1. 
ii, 9, Poet. x1x. 2, Phys. 1. i. 1), for 
science itself. The word is well de- 
fined by Simplicius (in Arist. Phys. 
fol. 4), 7 mera 6500 rivds edrdxrou mpd- 
odos ért 76 yowordy. Tpaéts and mpoat- 
peows, action and purpose, go to make 
up one conception, that of ‘ moral ac- 
tion.’ They are related as language to 
thought, the outer to the inner. Aoxe? 
does not imply any doubt in the asser- 
tion. Sometimes it denotes the opin- 
ion of others, not of Aristotle himself 
(Eth. 1 iii, 2, X, viii. 13, where see 
note), but sometimes it is a part of 
style, to avoid the appearance of dog 
matism. With this use of doxe? may 
be compared that of similar words, 
such as tows, ‘no doubt,’ (Iv. viii. 9) 
édec 8 tows Kal oxwmrew (Kwdverr) ; 
oxe5er, ‘nearly,’ ‘something like,’ (1. 
viii. 4) oxeddv yap edfwla ris elpyTac Kal 
evrpagla ; uddora, ‘upon the whole,’ 
(I. Vv. 2) Tpeis yap elor wddtora ob 
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mpotxovres (Blot). Such phrases arise 
partly from Attic usage, partly from 
the genius of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
A similar hesitation or moderation of 
statement is observable in his use of 
interrogations; eg. (I. vi. 12 dAN 
dpa ye Te ag’ évds elvat. In such ques- 
tions rérepov is very frequent, (I. vii. 
11) IIérepov ofv réxrovos pév Kal 
oxutéws €or épya Twa Kal mpdges ; 
and #, which generally introduces the 
opinion to be preferred, lc. 4 kaOdmep 
6pOarpod— otrw Kal dvOpdrov mapa 
wavra Tabra Oeln Tis dv Epyov TL; also 
% frequently stands by itself, (1. vii. 
1) rl ody éxdorns Tayabdy; 4 ob xdpw 
Ta howd MpaTTETat 

61d Kar@s—éplerac] ‘ Hence people 
have well defined the good to be, that 
at which all things aim.’ This same 
definition is mentioned in the Rhetoric, 
I. vi. 2, 1. vii. 3. It is of uncertain 
authorship. At first sight its intro- 
duction here appears parenthetical ; 
but rather it constitutes a sententious 
way of opening the subject. ‘ All we 
do aims at good, the very idea of 
good is that which is aimed at. 
among ends (or aims) there is a sub- 
ordination of one to the other.’ 

2 Tad pev yap—tpya twa} ‘For 
sometimes the end consists in the 
exercise of a faculty for its own sake, at 
other times in certain external results 
beyond this.’ 


But | 


Strictly, according to ° 





an ’Evépyeca not containing its end 
in itself is a contradiction in terms, 
But in a subordinate and relative 
sense, just as some 7éAy are also 
means to ulterior ends, so some func- 
tions may be called évépyeia, which 
are also mere yevécers of external re- 
sults: cf. Metaphysics, x. ix. 11, and 
see Essay IV. p. 236. 

4 boar 8 elci—éudxerar] ‘ Now all 
such operations as fall under some one 
faculty, as under riding, bridle-making, 
and all other manufactures of the in- 
struments of riding ; while this again, 
and every warlike operation, falls 


-under strategy ; and so (6%) in the 


same way, other operations under 
some different faculty—in all, I say 
(dé), the ends of the master faculties 
are more excellent than all those that 
are subordinate, for, for the sake of the 
former, the latter are sought after.’ 
This sentence exhibits many of the 
peculiarities of Aristotle—(1) the in- 
definiteness of dca. Cf. a similar in- 
definiteness as to the substantive re- 
ferred to in wept atris (Eth, 1. viii. 1). 
It would be most natural to supply to 
the first dca: the word wpdées, to the 
second the word réyva. But réxvy 
and mpaés are not here sharply distin- 
guished, as appears by the words 7ohe- 
fuxh mpadéts, (2) Atvapcs is here used 
in a sense from which the modern 
application of the word ‘faculty’ to 


the Aristotelian system, to speak of | law and medicine, &c., has been de- 
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rived, through the term facultas, which 
was used by the Schoolmen. This 
belongs to the associations connected 
with d¥vagus in Aristotle’s metaphy- 
sical system, The use of this word 
for ‘an art’ appears, though less dis- 
tinctly, in Plato. Aristotle, opposing 
Svvamts to évépyera, treats the arts asa 
class of Surdmuers, te. certain capabili- 
ties of action ; though they differed 
from other dvrdues in being them- 
selves not only developed into évép- 
yetat, but also formed out of them ; cf. 
Eth, 1. i. 4, Metaph. vii. v. 1, and 
see Essay Iv. p. 239. (3) dé in & 
dmdcas 5é is used to mark the 
apodosis, This is common in the 
Ethics, cf. Eth. vit. iv. 5, X. ix. 11. 
Looking to the protasis doat, we must 
also say that the sentence is an ana- 
coluthon. The whole style might be 
called a oxfjua mpds 7d onpacvduevor. 
(4) The adjective dpxirexrovixds, as 
applied to the ‘hierarchy’ of the 
sciences, is not found in writers before 
Aristotle, The metaphor implied by 
it may have been suggested by Plato ; 
ef. Politicus, p. 259 B: Kalyapdpxeréx- 
Tuy ye mas odx adrds épyarixds, GANG 
épyarav dpxwv. The architect con- 
ceives the design, the labourers carry 
out the details: the former is con- 
cerned with the end, the latter with 
the means. In like manner the higher 





arts and sciences subject to themselves 
the lower; cf. Eth. 1. ii. 7, V1. viii. 2. 

5 dupépe 8 —emicrypar] ‘But it 
makes no difference (to our argument) 
whether the development of faculties 
be in itself the end of the different 
actions, or something beyond this 
again, as in the case of the arts above 
mentioned,’ z.e, the principle of sub- 
ordination in the scale of means and 
ends will not be affected by the fact 
that évépyecae are ends as well as épya. 
In taking a walk, the end is walking 
for its own sake, i.e. an évépyera, In 
house-building, the end is the house, 
an external result, or gpyov. But 
walking may again be viewed as sub- 
ordinate to some other end, e.g. health 
or life, just as the house is. 

émtornudv] When speaking strictly 
(Eth. 111. iii. 9), and in his later ter- 
minology, as represented by Eudemus 
(Eth. v1. iii. 1), Aristotle distinguishes 
between émiorjun and réxvn. But 
he frequently uses the former indis- 
criminately with the latter (cf. Lth. 
I, vi. 15), as also Plato has done, cf. 
Philebus, p. 57 E, and as ‘science’ is 
now in common language often used 
for ‘art.’ 


Il. 1 El 87—Gpiorov] ‘If then 
there is some end in the sphere of ac- 
tion which we wish for its own sake, 
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while we wish all other things for the 
sake of this—and if we do not choose 
all things merely as means to some- 
thing beyond (since in that case the 
process will be infinite, so that our 
desire will be empty and useless), it is 
plain that this end in the sphere of 
action must be the chief good and 
the best.’ This is the argument upon 
which the whole system of the Ethics 
is based. But from the undogmatic 
way in which it is expressed it is ren- 
dered at first sight obscure. It might 
be put thus: We have desires, these 
cannot be in vain: hence we cannot 
always be desiring means. There 
must be some end which is never a 
means, and which constitutes the 
true object of desire. 

tédos Tay mpaxrav] Aristotle is not 
inquiring after a metaphysical and 
transcendental good, like the Platonic 
Idea, but after a good attainable in 
action. 7d mpaxrd implies the whole 
class and sphere of means and ends 
which fall under the control of human 
will, <A sort of scholium upon this 
term is to be found in the Zudemian 
Ethics, 1. vii. 4. 

mpbeor yap otrw vy’ els amecpor] 
The opposite and correlative terms 
lévac els Ametpov and toracba are 
used with various nominatives in 
Aristotle, and sometimes, as here, 
impersonally. Cf. Hth. 1, vii. 7, els 
dareipov mode, VI, viii. 9, ori oerae 
yap Kael, 

dor elvar xevqy x.7.A.]) Aristotle 
applies here to the human mind and 
to the human desires his principle of 
universal import, obdév dredés movety 





gvors. As everything in nature has 
its proper end, so too has human 
desire, There must therefore be 
some absolute good, desirable for its 
own sake, towards which our life 
ought to be directed. 

2 ap’ ofv—6éovros] ‘ Must it not be, 
then, that for the conduct of life the 
knowledge of the good is of weighty 
influence, and that, like archers who 
have a mark to aim at, we shall be 
more likely to attain the requisite ?’ 
Cf. Rhet. 1. v. 1: Dyeddv Se cal ldig 
éxdory kal Kowg maou oxords Tis ear, 
0b croxasduevor Kal aipodvrar kal pev- 
youow, 

paddov] i.e. ‘more than if we lived 
at haphazard without knowledge of 
the true end to be aimed at.’ The 
metaphor of the archers comes from 
Plato: cf. Repub. p. 519 B; dvd-yKn 
Bare Tobds dradevrous ixava@s &v wore 
mod érirpometoat, unre 
matsela éwucvous SiarplBew da Tédovs, 
Tovs pev bre oxordv év Tro Bly ovK 
éxovow va, of oroxafoudvous det 
dravra mpdrrew & av mpdrrwow ldia 
Te kal Snuoota, Tos be, K.7.r. 

tod déovros] Not ‘our duty’ in the 
modern sense, this conception not 
having been as yet developed, but 
more generally ‘what we ought to do’ 
from any motive. The word déov was 
a received term with reference to 
moral subjects. Cf. Plato’s Repub. p. 
336 D, where Thrasymachus, calling 
upon Socrates to define justice, says, 
‘Mind you don’t tell me that it is the 
déov, or the wpédruor, or the Avacre- 
ody, or the kepSaréor, or the Euupepor.’ 
Cf. also Charmides, p. 164 B, Xen. 
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Memorad. 1. ii. 22. But the exact 
import of the term was not fixed. 
Aristotle in the Topics, 11. iii. 4, men- 
tions among the rodAax@s Aeyoueva, 
Olov ef 7d déov earl 7d cuupépory 7d 
Kaddv. 

3 4 8 otrw—duvdpewr] ‘But if 
this be the case, we must endeavour 
to comprehend, in outline at all 
events, what it is, and which of the 
sciences or faculties it belongs to.’ 
Aristotle, proceeding tentatively to 
work, does not ask, ‘What science 
treats of the supreme end ?’—but ‘To 
what science or art does its production 
belong?’ He seems at first encum- 
bered with Platonicassociations—that 
virtue is a science—that there is an 
art of life, &. Just as in a Platonic 
dialogue we might have found this 
train of questions—‘What is the 
science of healing called ?’—Medicine. 
‘What is the science of counting 
called?’—Arithmetic, ‘What then is 
the science of the welfare of states 
and individuals called ?’—Politics. 
So here Aristotle says, ‘Every art 
has anend., There is some supreme 
end: of what art then is it the end?’ 
Accordingly he starts with the im- 
pression that the present treatise is 
an art rather than a science (cf. Fth. 
1. iii. 6, 11. ii, 1). He speaks of his 
present method aiming at the chief 
good, (1. iii. 1) ‘H pév ofv pdOod0s rov- 
tay éplerat, modsrixh Tis ofoa. Cf. 
Liv. 1, ri dori of Néyomev ri Todt- 
tixny édiésOar, Afterwards (Eth. x. 
ix. 1) he makes an imperfect separa- 
tion between the scientific theory of 
virtue and the practical attainment 
of it. 

4 Bdkere F av — dpxerexroux7s] 
‘Now it would seem to be the end of 
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that which is the most absolute, and 
most of a master science.’ The word 
Kuptwrdrns seems used somewhat in- 
definitely. Two trains of association 
are mixed up in it. xépeos means 
(1) what is authoritative, what 
determines; cf. Hth. 1. x. 9, KUprae 
evdaimovias. (2) What has validity, 
especially the validity of custom, 
what is established. Cf Poet, xxi. 
5, 6, and Rhetor. 111. ii, 2, where 
kUptov bvoua stands for ‘a word in 
its proper sense,’ opposed to all 
uncommon turns and applications. 
In Eth, vi. xiii. 1, xupia dpery is 
‘virtue in the full sense of the 
term,’ opposed to voix) dper}, ‘a 
virtuous disposition.’ Z£th, vil. iii. 14, 
Tis kuplws émoriuys elvat Soxovons, 
‘that which might properly be called 
science.’ Hence, 7d xvpiov comes to 
mean that which is striking, charac- 
teristic, and essential in a conception, 
Cf, Eth. 1. vii. 13, Kupudrepov yap 
airy doxet AéyecOat, 1X. ix. 7, 7d 5é 
kdp.ov ev TH évepyelg. In the passage 
above, Kupwwrdrys seems partly to 
mean ‘inost authoritative’ or ‘ab- 
solute,’ partly ‘that which is most 
absolutely a science.’ 

5 roatry 8 7 modurekh palverat] 
Plato generally represents virtue as 
a science, and politics as inseparable 
from dialectic or metaphysics. In 
the Luthydemus, however (p. 291 B), 
he describes politics as the supreme 
art, in terms from which the present 
passage is obviously borrowed. See 
Essay III. p. 191. Aristotle says that 
all the other arts and faculties, how- 
ever dignified, are subordinate to this 
(1d ravryv) and are its instruments 
(xpwuévns ravrns tals Nourais), Their 
very existence depends on the fiat of 
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politics (rivas elvar xpewv Siardoce). 
Hence, as all others are means to it, 
the end of politics must embrace the 
ends of all the other arts. Politics 
will be the art whose end is the chief 
human good. 

8 el yap kal ratrdv—méreow] ‘For 
even supposing the chief good to be 
identical for an individual and a state, 
that of the state appears at all events 
something greater and more absolute 
(reXewrepov) both to attain and to 
preserve. Even for an individual by 
himself it is indeed something one 
might well embrace with gladness, 
but fora nation and for states it is 
something more beautiful and divine.’ 
In Aristotle’s Politics (vu. iii. 8) 
the chief good, or end-in-itself, for 
a state is portrayed as consisting in 
the development and play of specu- 
lative thought, all fit conditions and 
means thereto being implied and pre- 
supposed. To this high, but in- 
definite, ideal, the term Oetov would 
be naturally applied. Like the word 
‘divine’ with us, Oefos is used by 
Aristotle to express the highest kind 
of admiration, tinctured with a feeling 
of enthusiastic joy, but also with some 
degree of vagueness. It is specially 
appropriated by him to the various 





manifestations of Reason (vos) in the 
universe: thus (1) to the substance 
of the Heavens, De Cclo, 1. ii. 9, 
ovcla owuaros Oevorépa Kal mporépa 
TovTwy amdvruv (see Essay V. p. 273), 
(2) to the Heavenly Bodies, 76. 11. xii. 
13, TOY cwudrwv Tov Oelwy, (3) to the 
intellect of man, De Part. An. 1v. x. 8, 
bia 7d THY pdow adToo Kal Thy ovciay 
elvas Geiav* Epyov 6é Tov Oeordrov 7d 
voeiy xat ppovetv, (4) to the life of 
contemplation, Lith. x. vii. 8, od yap 7 
dvOpwrds torw obrw Buscerat, ddd’ 7 
Oetov re &v arg bmdpyet, (5) to happi- 
ness in general, Zth. 1. ix. 3, paiverat 
Tay Oevordrwy etvat, (6) to superhuman 
virtue, consisting in unalloyed reason. 
Eth, VIL i. 1, hpwikyy twa (dperhr) 
kai Gelav, (7) to the instinct of bees, 
De Gen, An. 111, X. 27, Oeidv Te (exer) 
70 yévos TO TOY peditTay, 

9 modirtKH rts ofca] Aristotle has 
not yet arrived at the conception of 
Ethics as a separate science. He 
still, following Plato, identifies it 
with politics, or makes it ‘a kind of 
politics.” By his treatment, how- 
ever, of the questions of Ethics he 
prepared the way for its separation 
from politics, which indeed was 
partly made by Eudemus, and after- 
wards entirely by the Stoics, 
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III. In connection with every 
science, Aristotle never fails to pay 
attention to the logic of science,—to 
ask what the proper method of the 
science ought to be. In Ethics, where 
he is entirely feeling his way, without 
predecessors to guide him, it was 
especially natural that he should 
make a pause to inquire what is the 
proper form and logical character of 
the science on which he is entering. 
Accordingly we find three digressions 
relative to the logic of Ethics in this 
first book, (1) In the present chapter 
he decides that it cannot be an exact 
science. (2) Chapter 4th, §§ 5-7, he 
declares, though not dogmatically, 
that it must be rather inductive than 
based on @ priori principles. (3) In 
chapter 7th, §§ 17-21, not quite con- 
sistently with the last assertion, he 
dwells upon the importance, for the 
future development of the science, of 
the principle (é4px4) which he has 
evolved in his definition of the chief 
good; which principle is henceforth 
to be applied to the elucidation of all 
difficulties in detail. 

I déyouro 8 By ixavas—Snp.oupyou- 
Hévos] ‘Now we must be satisfied 
with the statement of our science, if 
its distinctness be in proportion to 
the nature of the subject-matter. For 
exactness is not to be expected equally 
in all reasonings, any more than in all 
the productions of art.’ Matter as op- 
posed to form was called by Aristotle 
try, or 7d vroxeluevov, that which 
underlies the form. Cf. Pol. 1. viii. 2: 
Adyw 6€ tAnv 7d droxeluevov EF ob Te 





dmorehetrae epyov, olov vpavry pev 
pia, dvdpavromous b€ yadkdv. The 
matter of a science, ze. the facts or 
conceptions with which it deals, must 
determine its method or form, accord- 
ing as they admit of being stated 
with more or less dxpiBea. It is one 
of the first questions about a science, 
how much dxpiBea it admits: cf. De 
Anima, 1. i. 1; Metaphys. & @arrov, 
iii, 2, &. On the different shades 
of meaning implied in the word 
axplBea, see below, I. vii, 18, note, 
It combines the notions of mathema- 
tical exactness, metaphysical subtlety, 
minuteness of detail, and definiteness 
of assertion. Also as applied to the 
arts (év rots Snpsovpyousévoss) it de- 
notes finish or delicacy. 

27a 6€ Kakd—p7y] ‘But things 
beautiful and just, about which the 
political science treats, exhibit so 
great a diversity and fluctuation that 
they arethought to exist by convention 
only, and not by nature.’ Nothing can 
be more characteristic of Greek moral- 
ity than these words, ‘the beautiful’ 
and ‘the just,’ applied to sum up all 
that we should call ‘the right.’ The 
former is the more enthusiastic term, 
and is connected with all the artistic 
feelings of the Greeks. In the present 
passage we may notice two indications 
of the immaturity of Aristotle’scthical 
system. (1) He speaks of Politics as 
the science treating of right action. 
(2) He seems to accept for the moment, 
as at all events worth considering, 
the scepticism of the Sophists, and 
to start accordingly with an empirical 
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point of view about moral distinc- 
tions, which in reality his subsequent 
procedure entirely sets aside.—vouw 
pévov elvat, pice. 5€ wy. On the 
position of this opinion in the history 
of philosophy, see Essay II. pp. 
150-151. 

3 Toatrny dé Twa mwrdvnv exet Kal 
Tdayaba] ‘And things good also ex- 
hibit « similar sort of fluctuation.’ 
The two leading questions of morals 
may be said to be, What is right ? and 
What is good? The ancient Ethics 
rather tend to absorb the former into 
the latter; the modern systems vice 
versd, Aristotle here, from his present 
empirical ground, says there is an 
equal uncertainty about things good 
as about things right. Cf. Eth. v. i. 
9g; Xen. Mem, tv. ii. 33. 

4, 5 ayamrnrov oby—reradevuevos] 
‘We must be content then, while 
speaking on such subjects, and with 
such premises, that the truth should 
be set forth roughly and in outline, 
and, as we are reasoning about and 
from things which only amount to 
generalities, that our conclusions 
should be of the same kind also, In 
the same way must each particular 
statement be received. The man of 
cultivation will in each kind of subject 
demand exactness so far as the nature 
of the thing permits: for it appears 
equally absurd to accept probable 
reasoning from a mathematician and 





to demand demonstration from an 
orator. Every one judges well of 
things which he knows, and of these 
he is a good critic. In particular sub- 
jects then the man of particular cul- 
tivation will judge, and in general 
the man of general cultivation.’ 

mept Tor. Kal éx roovr.] A com- 
mon formula in Aristotle. Cf. Rhetor. 
Ini 1 

yévos is with Aristotle the object 
of asingle science : wia ériorhun eoriv 
h évds yévous (Anal, Post. 1. xxviii.) 
Cf. the whole of Met, 11. iii. 

memadeyevov] In his preliminary 
inquiries as to the right method of 
different sciences, Aristotle elsewhere 
adds that it will be the office of racdela, 
or the memratdeupévos, to arbitrate on 
the question. Taidela has of course 
in these places a restricted sense. It 
does not imply the cultivation of the 
whole man, but a certain special cul- 
tivation in relation to science, in short 
much the same state of acquirement 
as in modern times is expressed by the 
name connoisseur, The chief passage 
on this subject occurs De Partibus 
Animal. 1. i, 1: mept macav Cewplav 
Te kal wé00d0r, duolws Tameworepay Te 
kal rymuwrépav, S00 palvovrar Tpomoe 
THs eLews elvat, Ov THY mev emioThunv 
To mpdyuaros Kah@s exer mpocayo- 
pevew, Thy 8 olov racdelay Twd. Then 
follow the characteristics of the 7e- 
matdeupévos, Which are said to be xpivac 
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evoToxus TE KaNDS 7} Wh KAAGS arodldw- 
ow 6 héywr. Thus the chief function 
of this ‘cultivation’ is acute criticism. 
It is critical as opposed to science, 
which is constructive. It will have 
certain standards (épous) by reference 
to which it will form a judgment on 
the shape and manner of the proposi- 
tions presented, quite independently 
of their truth and falsehood (darodééerar 
Tov tpbrov Tov deKvupdvuvy xwpls Tod 
mas exer TaAnOés, elre obrws elre dNXwS). 


This, which was a current popular~ 


conception of waidela, Aristotle not 
only accepts as related to all matters 
of science (rév dAws memardevpevov— 
mepl mdvrwv ws elrety KpiTixdv Tia 
voulfouev), but also he adds a refine- 
ment on his own part by constituting 
a special radela in relation to each 
separate science (rept twos picews 
ddwpiouévys’ en yap dv Ts Erepos epi 
é popiov), The idea of the remasdev- 
Hévos as a judge of method is to be 
found in Plato. Cf. Timeus, p. 53 ¢: 
GNAG yap érel peréxere TOY KaTa Tal- 
devow ddr, 80 dv evicixvucOar Ta 
Aeyoueva dvaykn, Ewéperde. In the 
Eraste, p. 135, a popular description 
of the philosopher is given, exactly 
answering to Aristotle’s remasdeupévos. 
Among the qualifications is mentioned 
Gs elxds dvdpa édevOepdv Te Kai memai- 
Seupévov, émaxodovOfoal re Tols deyo- 
pévots bd TOO Snucoupyod olov Te elvar 
Siagepdyrws Tay mapivrwy. Socrates 





on this remarks, that it makes the 
philosopher like a Pentathlos,—éma- 
pds rts, or second-best in all speciali- 
ties.—We see in the present passage 
Aristotle’s distinction of mepl av 
memacd. from Kal? exacrov remaid. The 
latter term shows that not only is a 
general knowledge of logic (évadurtx7?}) 
requisite to constitute macdela (cf. Me- 
taph. 1. min. iii. 1, III. iil. 5, III. Iv. 2); 
but also that some acquaintance with 
the special subject is requisite for the 
connoisseur of that subject. Cf. Pol. 
IIL. xi. 11: "Tarpds & 6 re Snpsoupyds 
kal 6 dpxerexrovxds Kal Tpiros 6 Temat- 
Seupévos wept thy réxvyv’ elol ydp 
Twes TovovTo. Kal wept mdoas ws elreiy 
Tas Téxvas, dmodidouevy 5¢ 7d xKplvew 
ovdév Frrov rots wemadevpevors 7 Tois 
elddow. Cf. Eth. Lud. 1. vi. 6. 

Badnwarikod, «.7.A.] Taken from 
Plato, cf. Theevtetus, p. 162 E: ef €0€doe 
Oeddwpos 7) &Ados Tis THY ~yewuerpav 
(rq elxért) Xpwmevos yeGperpetv, déos 
00d’ évds pdvou ay ein. okometre ody ot 
Te Kal Oeddwpos el droddicce miOavo- 
Aoylg re Kal eixdce wept Trovrwv Neyo- 
pévous Aéyous. 

5 dd ris moAcreKfs, x.7.A.] From 
a want of sufficient knowledge of the 
special subjects to be treated, the 
youth is not fit to be a hearer, ze. (1) 
critic, (2) student of political science. 

6 ére 5é--mpaéts] ‘Nay, moreover, 
as he is given to follow his passions, 
he will hear uselessly and without 
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profit, since the end (of our science) is 
not knowledge but action.’ Aristotle 
goes off into a digression here, and 
adds that the youth will not only be 
an incompetent, but also an unprofit- 
able student, on account of a moral 
disqualification in the weakness of his 
will. In saying of Politics that ‘its 
end is action,’ we must not suppose 
that Aristotle meant to imply that it 
was ‘practical’ in the modern sense, 
i.e. hortatory, as opposed to philo- 
sophical. As before, he is viewing 
Politics as a sort of supreme art. Cf. 
Eth, u. ii. t. Afterwards, Pol. 111. 
viii. 1, he takes quite a different atti- 
tude; he excuses himself for prolixity 
by saying 7@ 5¢ rept éxdornv wé0odov 
pirocopobvre kal wh pdvov droBdérovre 
mpos 7d mpdrrew olxetdy éore 7d wh 
mapopay mndé Te Karadelrer. 

paralws dxovcerat] Shakespeare had 
seen the present passage quoted some- 
where, and by a remarkable anachron- 
ism he putsitintothemouth of Hector. 
Cf. Troilus and Cressida act 11. sc. 2. 


‘Paris and Troilus, you have both 
said well: 

And on the cause and question now 
in hand 
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Have glozed—but superficially; not 
much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle 
thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy.’ 


7 ov yap Tapa Tov xpdvov H Eres] 
‘For the deficiency is not caused by 
time. Cf. Thucyd. 1. 141, ov yap 
Tapa Thy éavTod duédecay olerar BAG- 
yew, Arnold compares rapa in this 
sense with the English vulgarism 
‘all along of. Cf. £th. ut. v. 19, 


Tt kal wap’ avrov. 


IV. 1 Returning from a parenthe- 
tical discussion of method, Aristotle 
takes up (A¢éywuev 8 dvadaPdvres) the 
original question, ‘What is it that 
politics aim at, what is the highest 
practical good?’ The original four 
terms réxvy, uéBodos, mpatis, mpoal- 
peous, are here reduced to two, yvéats 
and mpoatpects. In the latter mpatis 
is implied. And réyvy is omitted as 
falling under the practical powers in 
man (cf. Zth. vi. ii. 5). Thus human 
nature, which was before classified as 
productive, scientific, and moral, is 
here summed up as moral and in- 
tellectual. 
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2 There is a verbal agreement, but 
under this an essential difference, be- 
tween men as to their opinion of the 
chief good. All use the same word, 
‘happiness.’ They go a step beyond 
this together, and say it consists in 
‘living-well and doing-well.”’ Any 
further attempt at definition shows 
the discrepancy of their notions. On 
theories of the chief good, see Essay 
II. pp. 102-103. 

oi moddol Kal of xaplevres] ‘The 
many and the refined.’ This clas- 
sifies the whole body of thinkers. 
The many are opposed to the philo- 
sophers (ol cogot) and to the educated, 
the refined, the few. This opposition 
has always existed. It appears most 
strongly in the philosophic isolation of 
Heraclitus the éxAodoidopos. It isa 
natural distinction, since philosophical 
views are not inborn, but acquired, 
and imply education, leisure, develop- 
ment. That both classes, however, 
are in uw different way possessed of 
the truth (wholly or partially), Aris- 
totle would always acknowledge. Cf. 
Eth, 1. viii. 7. 

e mpdrrew is an ambiguous phrase. 
In its usual acceptation it wouldrather 
mean ‘ faring-well’ than ‘acting-well.’ 
It occurs in the Gorgias of Plato, p. 
507 Cc, ina way which seems to contain 
the transition between these two ideas 
-—ToA\Nh dvdykn, & Kaddixders, rov 





owppova, worep SipOomer, Sixacov bvra 
kai dvdpetov Kal dorov dryabdv dvdpa 
elvat reddws, Tov 5¢ dyabov ed Te nal 
Kad@s mpdrrev & av mpdrry, Tov 5S 6b 
mpdrrovra paxdpiy te Kal evdalwova 
elva, Tov 6€ movypdy Kal KaxOs mpdr- 
tovra &O\ov, Aristotle was at no 
pains to solve the ambiguity. Cf. 
Eth, v1. ii. 5. 

3 of uev yap—dyabd] ‘For the one 
class (i.e, the many) specify something 
palpable and tangible, as, for instance, 
pleasure, or wealth, or honour; in 
short, different of them give different 
accounts, and often the same indi- 
vidual gives an answer at variance 
with himself, for when he has fallen 
sick he calls it health, but being poor 
wealth ; and when people are con- 
scious of ignorance they look up with 
admiration to those who say some- 
thing fine and beyond their own 
powers. On the other hand certain 
(philosophers) have thought that be- 
yond all these manifold goods there 
is some one absolute good, which is 
the cause to these of their being good.’ 
“Evo. 6€ corresponds to of mev ydp. 
‘Palpable and tangible’ are analogous 
though not identical metaphors with 
évapyav Tt kal pavepdr. 

ouveddres, k.7.4.] Consciousness of 
ignorance makes people fancy wisdom 
to be the chief good.—So the Para- 
phrast explains the passage. 
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G\do Te Kad’ abrd elvac] This of course 
relates to Plato’s theory of the Idea. 

4 ixavdv —ddbyor] ‘But it is 
sufficient to examine the opinions most 
widely spread, or that seem to have 
some reason in them.’ A similar canon 
of authority is given, Zth. 1. viii. 7. 

émurodagovcas] ‘ Lying on the top,’ 
‘obvious.’ The original sense is found 
in Hist. Anim. vu. ii. 17: Tlovotoe 
bé cal drddduvrae modddxes (al yerAG- 
vat), drav émumoddgovoa EnpavOdow 
bard Tod HAlov' Karapéper Oat yap maduy 
ov Svvavrat padlws. Hence éruroddfw 
and éwimédaos come to mean ‘what 
lies on the surface,’ ‘is easily to be 
found.’ Eth, rv. viii. 4, émuroddfov- 
Tos Too yedolov, ‘constantly turning 
up:’ and in the dsiochus which 
bears Plato’s name, p. 369 D, €ék 
rhs émurodafovans Ta viv Necxnveias. 
Rhet. U1. X. 4, éwurddhara yap Néyouer 
ra mayrl SfAda Kal a pndev be? Syrjoat. 
Eth, Eud, ut. ii, 4, ore 8 od mdvy 
yuipysov 7d mwdbos ob8 émerddarov. 
From this meaning to that of ‘super- 
ficial’ is but a slight transition. 1. v. 
4, palveras 8 émemodatdrepov elvat Tod 
&nroupévov. 

5 From hence to the end of the 
chapter follows the second digression 
on the method of ethics. The question 
now is, whether the Science is to be 
inductive or deductive, whether the 
reasoning is to be ‘to principles,’ or 





‘from principles.’ Aristotle gives a 
qualified decision in favour of the 
former of these alternatives. 

€8 yap—am)@s] ‘ For Plato rightly 
used to doubt and question whether 
the way was from principles or to 
principles, as, in the stadium, whether 
from the judges to the goal, or reverse- 
ly. We must begin, at all events, with 
things known, and these are of two 
kinds ; for some things are known re- 
latively, and some things absolutely.’ 
There is no particular passage in the 
works of Plato which we can say is 
here referred to. That at the end of 
Book vi. of the Republic has a widely 
different scope. It does not compare 
the Inductive with the Deductive 
Method, but describes dialectic as a 
progress up the ladder of hypotheses 
to the idea of good, and a descent again 
without any help from the senses, by 
successive steps, which are ideas, and 
are connected with the idea of good. 
The use of the word IAdrwy here 
without the article shows that a per- 
sonal reference to the philosopher is 
intended (see note on Eth, v1. xiii. 3). 
The use of the imperfect’ jméper shows 
that the reference is general; when 
Aristotle quotes from a particular pas- 
sage in the Laws of Plato (Eth, 11. iii. 
2), he says ds 6 Idrwv pyalv. 

radra 6¢ dirrds' Ta pdv Hiv, Ta OE 
ads] This is Aristotle’s favourite 
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division of knowledge, into things 
‘relatively’ and things ‘absolutely’ 
known. The former implies the 
knowledge of experience, so far as it 
depends on the individual perception ; 
it is therefore concrete (éyytrepov 
Tijs alcOyoews, Post. Analyt. 1. ii. 5), 
while the latter is abstract (7a aroppw- 
tepov), but being independent of in- 
dividual experience, it is absolute (7a 
capésrepa Ty pice Kal yywpimwrepa, 
Phys, Ause, 1. i. 1). We must observe 
that the distinction is not between 
things relatively and absolutely 
‘knowable,’ but ‘known.’ The highest 
truthsare actually in themselves better 
known than the phenomena of the 
senses. This is said independently of 
individual minds, and implies a refer- 
ence to the impersonal and absolute 
reason ; when Aristotle speaks of the 
universal being in itself more known 
than the particular, this is as much 
as to say it has a more real existence, 
just as Plato said that the Ideas were 
most true, while phenomena only par- 
take of truth (ueréxer rHs dAnOelas). 

6 tows ofy —-ywpluwr] ‘Perhaps 
then we at all events must commence 
with what we know.’ Aristotle was 
probably unconscious of the sort of 
pun in this sentence. He merely 
asserts that we (é.¢.) ethical philo- 
sophers must start from a basis of 
personal experience. 

6-7 51d def—fglws] ‘Therefore he 
should have been well trained in his 
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habits who is to study aright things 
beautiful and just, and in short the 
whole class of political subjects. For 
the fact is a principle, and if the fact 
be sufficiently apparent we need not 
ask the reason, Now he who has 
been well trained either has principles 
already, or can easily obtain them.’ 
He returns to the qualifications of the 
dxpoarys. But here previous know- 
ledge seems required in a different 
way from that mentioned ahove (1. iv. 
The object is here not xplvew ra 
Aeydueva, but érloracbat. 

dpxh yap 7d dtc] The same is re- 
peated below (1. vii. 10). The term 
dpxy appears to be used here am- 
biguously. It may either mean a 
starting-point or a universal principle. 
It seems to hover between those 
meanings, and to express that a moral 
fact has something at all events po- 
tentially of the nature of a universal. 
*Apxds (in § 7) is used definitely for 
universal principles. 

6 6é Tovodros] t.e. 6 KaNds aypevos, 
Such a one is in possession of moral 
facts, which either stand already in 
the light of principles or can be at 
once recognised as such on the sug- 
gestion of the philosopher. In the 
former case he will resemble Hesiod’s 
mavdpicros, in the second case the 
écOdds bs ef elrdvre winrar. If he 
can neither discover nor recognise 
principles he is dpyzjios avip. 

odros ev, K.T.A.] Hesiod, 
GG 
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and Days, 291-295. After vojoy in 
the editions of Hesiod, in some MSS. 
of the Ethics, and in the Paraphrase, 
comes this verse, ¢paccdmevos Ta x’ 
érecra kal és Tédos How duelvw, The 
whole passage succeeds one quoted by 
Plato, Repub. 11. 364 0; Legg. 1v. 718 
E; and by Xenophon, Memorab, 11. i. 
20, on the difficulty of virtue. The 
sentiment is borrowed by Livy, xx. 
xxix. Cf. Cicero pro Cluentio, c. XXXL. ; 
Soph. Antig. 720; Herod. vil. xvi. 


V. 1 ‘Hye?s 6&—drrodauBavew] ‘But 
to return from our digression, —since 
people seem with reason to form their 
conceptions of the chief good and of 
happiness from men’s lives’ (se. ‘let 
us examine these’). The yap shows 
that the above clause explains the 
object of this chapter, which is, to 
examine men’s opinions of the chief 
good, in the concrete, by a criticism of 
their lives. Men’s lives exhibit prac- 
tically their ideas of what is desirable. 

éx Tov Blwv] Blos is the external 
form, opposed to {w7, the internal 
principle of life. Thus Blos is ‘line of 
life,’ ‘profession,’ ‘career.’ Cf. Eth. 
Ix. ix. 9, x. vi. 8; Plato, Repub. x. 
618 A, Ta THY Blwv Tapadelypara, 

2 of pév—Oewpyrixds] ‘Now the 
many and the vulgar (conceive) plea- 
sure (the chief good), whence also 
they follow the life of sensuality, For 
the most prominent lives are on the 
whole (udAcora) three in number, that 
just mentioned, and the political life, 





and thirdly the life of contemplation.’ 
With rihv jdovny, vrrodapBdvover ré-ya- 
Ody must be supplied, though it was 
used in a different way in the sentence 
before. The punctuation of Zell has 
been adopted. Bekker places no stop 
after UrokauBdvev, but ends the sen- 
tence after 7dorqv. 

droXavorixéy] a word not occurring 
in Plato, nor perhaps in any writer 
before Aristotle. 

Tpets yap, x.7.d.] In the celebrated 
metaphor attributed to Pythagoras 
(cf. Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 3), the world 
is compared to an Olympic festival, 
in which some are come to contend; 
for honour; others to buy and sell, 
for profit; the best of all, as spectators, 
for contemplation. In Plato a similar 
division occurs, Repub. Ix. 581 c: 
Ata ratra 6) Kat dvOpSrwv Aéywpev Ta 
mpGra tpirrd yévn elvat, giddoopor, 
pirdverxor, pidoxepdés 3 Kouidy ye. 
This passage appears to be alluded 
to in the words at the opening of the 
chapter, odk dddyws éolkaocw éx rap 
Biwy trodapBavew. The Paraphrast 
explains Aristotle's omission of the 
life of gain by saying that ‘the seekers 
both of pleasure and honour are wont 
to amass money also.’ Plato, on the 
contrary, says that pleasure and gain 
are merely twa forms of concupiscence. 
The life of pleasure then was included 
under Plato’s yévos pidoxepoés. Aris- 
totle’s classification, which separates 
these, is much more true to nature. 
But thereason given by the Paraphrast 
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is untenable. Aristotle omitted the 
Bios xpnuariorys, as he tells us pre- 
sently, because, as not being purely 
voluntary (Biatés 71s), it does not exhi- 
bit a conception of happiness, Though 
it may have many adherents, these 
do not seek it spontaneously, as con- 
taining happiness in itself. 
3 of pev ofy—Zapiavarddry] The 
. life of sensuality is that which the 
vulgar propose to themselves as their 
ideal of happiness. This they would 
pursue if they could obtain the ring of 
Gyges (Plato, Repub. 11. p. 359 C). 
And though Aristotle repudiates it 
immediately as vile and abject, yet he 
places it on the scale (rvyydvovet Né- 
you) because great potentates (oAAovs 
tov &v rats éEovclacs) show themselves 
of the same mind as: Sardanapalus, 
thinking nought but sensuality ‘worth 
a fillip,’ while they have everything at 
their disposal, and are of all men most 
free to choose. 
tuyxdvoust Adyou] ‘They obtain 
consideration,’ i.e. both in the eyes of 
men in general, and also in the pre- 
sent treatise. Cf. Lth. x. vi. 3. 
Zapdavarddy] Cicero, in Tuse. Disp. 
v. xxxv. (cf. De Finibus, 11. xiii.), 
mentions the epitaph of Sardanapalus 
as quoted by Aristotle, ‘Ex quo Sar- 
danapali, opulentissimi Syrie regis, 
error agnoscitur, qui incidi jussit in 
busto : 
Hee habeo, que edi, queeque exsatu- 
rata libido 





Hausit ; at ila jacent multa ct pre- 
clara relicta. 

Quid aliud, ait Aristoteles, in bovis, 
non in regis sepulchro inscriberes ?’ 
No such passage is to be found in 
any of the extant works of Aristotle. 

4 of 6 yaplevres—rédos] ‘But the 
refined and active conceive honour to 
be the chief good; for this may be 
said to be (cxedv) the end of the 
political life.’ of 5¢ answers to ol uév 
Toddol Kal Poptixwraro. The desire 
for honour is of course a higherinstinct 
than the desire for pleasure. It is 
‘the last infirmity of noble minds,’ 
Honour is the price paid for political 
service, the garland of the magistrate 
and the statesman. Cf, Eth. v. vi.7: 
puc8s dpa tis Soréos, rotro 6é Tinh 
kal yépas. 

gpalverat 6’ —parrevoueda] ‘ But it 
appears too superficial for that which 
we are in search of, for it seems to 
rest more with the honourer than the 
honoured ; whereas we have a pre- 
sentiment that the chief good must be 
one’s own, and not in the power of 
others to take away.’ Honour is evi- 
dently a precarious advantage de- 
pending on others. No labours or 
merits could prevent its being with- 
held by an ungrateful or unappreciat- 
ing age. 

pavrevouefa] A phrase worthy of 
attention. It occurs Zth, vi. xiii. 4: 
éolkace 8) pwavtevecOal mws dravres 
bre  Towary ekis dpery eoTw, 4 Kard 
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Thy ppovnow. Cf also Rhet. 1. xiii. 2: 
dort yap 5 wavrevovtal Te waves pioet 
Kowdy Sixatov kal adixoy. It is pro- 
bably suggested by Plato, in whom 
both pavrevecOau and drouavreverOat 
frequently occur; eg. Crat. 411 B: 
Soxd yé pot od Kax@s wavreverOa b Kal 
viv 5H évevdnoa, K.7.A, 

5-6 Moreover, honour is not only 
an insecure possession, but it seems 
not even desired for its own sake. It 
is desired by men as an evidence of 
their merits. Cf. Eth. vit. viii. 2, 
where he says more at length that 
most men appear to seek honour xara 
oupBeBnkds ; the many seek it at the 
hands of those in power, as an earnest 
of future advantage ; the good seek it 
from the excellent and from com- 
petent judges, as a confirmation of 
their own opinion about themselves. 
Thus the consciousness of virtue is 
the end, to which honour is the means. 
If virtue then be regarded as the end 
of the political life, will this answer 
to the chief good? No, it falls short 
of being a supreme end (dredecrdpa 
kal atin). For it might subsist in a 
life of absolute inaction, or of the 
heaviest misfortunes. And to call 
this happiness would be paradoxical. 

éxovra tiv dperjv] It is the éés 
Ths dperfs, virtue regarded as a mere 
quality, which Aristotle repudiates. 





Past merits, or the passive possession 
of qualities whose existence depends 
on the attestation of fame, cannot be 
thought to constitute the chief good. 
Very different from this is évépyea 
kar’ dperqnv, an actual life of virtue in 
the present. 

el ph Oéow Suapvrdrrwr] ‘Unless 
defending a paradox.’ Oécets in de- 
monstration are those unproved prin- 
ciples necessary to the existence of 
each separate science, just as déiduara 
are to the existence of reasoning in 
general (Post. Analytics, 1. ii. 7), but 
Géces in dialectic (the kind here 
meant) are paradoxical positions rest- 
ing on the authority of some great 
name; Topics, 1. xi. 4: Oéows 5€ éorw 
brdrnyis mapddotos ray yrepluwy Twos 
kara idocodlav, olov, bre ovK eorw 
dvridéyew, Kabdmep pn ’Avticbévns, 
k.7.. The above paradox (re avr- 
dpkns 4 aperh mpds Ti evdaruovlav) was 
one the Stoics afterwards ventured 
to maintain. Cicero (Paradoxa, 1.) 
defends it with rhetorical arguments 
—arguing the greatness of Regulus in 
his misfortunes, as though that were 
identical with his happiness.3 

kal mept pév—atrov] ‘But enough 
on this subject, for it has been suffi- 
ciently discussed even in popular 
philosophies.’ Cf. De Clo, 1. ix. 16; 
Kal yap Kaédarep év rots éykukAlos 
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gprocopypace wept ra Geta moddAdxts 
mpopaiverar Tots Aédyous Ore 7d Oetov 
duerdBd\yTov dvaykatov elyac wav 7d 
mp@rov Kal dxporarov, on which Sim- 
plicius notes with regard to éyxu«Xl- 
ows—drwa Kal éfwrepixa Kadetv elwie, 
We may translate the passage, ‘As 
in the popular philosophical dovtrines 
about things divine, it is often set 
forth in argument that the divine 
must necessarily be unchangeable, 
being the First and the Highest.’ 
(There seems to be something wrong 
in the Greek text. Perhaps we should 
read év for wav.) This evidently 
refers to no work of Aristotle’s, but 
to the common unscientific discourses 
of men upon scientific subjects. So 
above, it is intimated that the insuf- 
ficiency of virtue for happiness had 
been the subject of commonplace 
discussion. *Eyxv’xduos is used three 
times in the Politics of Aristotle to 
express ‘that which belongs to the 
daily round of life.’ Pol. 1. vii. 2, 
Ta eyKdKAwa, Scaxovnuara, ‘ daily duties 
of servants ;’ cf. Ir. v. 4, Tas Seaxovias 
Tas éykuxdlous: IT. ix. 9, xpnoluov & 
ovans THs Opacdtynros mpos ovdév TeV 
éyxuxAlwy, ‘ Boldness is of no use for 
every-day life.” Hence the word 
comes to mean ‘commonplace,’ ‘ popu- 
lar,’ ‘unscientific.’ Two other ex- 
planations need only be mentioned to 
be rejected: (1) Eustratius thinks that 
a poem of Aristotle’s is meant, ending 
with the same line with which it 
began—hence called Encyclic; (2) 
Julius Scaliger refers us to two books, 
*"EyxuxMwy, a’, 6’, mentioned in the 
list of Diogenes Laertius, y. 26. 

7 tplros &—monoducda] ‘Third 





which our investigation shall be made 
hereafter.’ This promise is fulfilled 
in Book x. We have here undoubted 
proof of an idea of method, of a con- 
structive whole; see Essay I. p. 46. 
8 6 8& xpyuariorys—xdpw] ‘ But 
the life of gain is in a way compulsory, 
and it is plain that wealth is not that 
good we are in search of, for it is an 
instrument and means to something 
else.’ With xpnuarcorys understand 
Glos. Lambinus finds in two MSS. 
Xpnuarcorns Blos aBiws rls €or. This 
is evidently a gloss. Blatos is to be 
explained by comparing the parallel 
passage in 2th. Eudem. 1. 
Acnpnuévwr 6¢ trav Biwy, Kal Tov pév 
[088] dudicBnrovvray ris Tova’rys 
ednueplas, GAN ws TOV dvoryKaiwy Xap 
orovdafoueve, olov Tay mepi Tas TEXVAS 
Tas poprixas Kal TOy mepl xpnuaTiopov 
Kal ras Bavatcous—roav bé eis dywynv 
evdamorikyy TaTTouevwy Tpiav SvTwv. 
‘Now the lives of men being divided, 
and the one class laying no claim at 
all to this kind of good fortune, but 
being devoted to the obtaining the 
necessaries of life, as for instance those 
engaged with mean arts and lucre and 
sordid crafts; while the others, which 
are ranked severally as in the enjoy- 
ment of Happiness, are three in 
number.’ Here oJ8 is restored by 
the absolutely certain conjecture of 
Bonitz. Blass res exactly corresponds 
with oS’ dugisBnrolvtrwv—omoviafo- 
pévev, and so it is understood by the 
Paraphrast: xatéore Blatos. Odre yap 
7d dyabdv dudke, ore mdvy doxet 
Suoxew. “Oder ot moddots early épa- 
atés* ddlyoe yap ethovro dons Tihs ev 
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active sense. It is the opposite of 
éxovovos, meaning ‘forced,’ as in Eth. 
1, i. 3. It implies that no one 
would devote himself, at the outset, 
to money-making, except of necessity, 
‘parce qu'il faut vivre.’ It assigns 
the reason for not discussing the life 
of gain, An additional and final 
reason is subjoined—that wealth is a 
mere means. Other and mistaken ex- 
planations of this place are (1) that of 
Eustratius. ‘The usurer is violent,’ 
Gre Blay évdeixvurat mpos 7d KTHoATBa. 
The same has been adopted in the 
Latin translations, where ‘ violentus’ 
isused. In Dante’s /nferno, Canto XL, 
there is « complete commentary on 
this. Dante, who only knew Aristotle 
in the Latin, but studied him much, 
places usurers among ‘the violent’ in 
hell, and gives learned reasons for 
this classification. (2) That of Gipha- 


nius, who, rightly taking Bios to be ! 


the omitted word, interprets ‘vita 
nature contraria.’ It is true that in 
several places Biatos is opposed to 
kara dow, and in such contexts 
means ‘unnatural’; Phys. Ausc. IV. 
viii. 4, v. vi. 63 Politics, 1. iii. 4. But 
without such a context, it cannot 
simply stand for rapa picw. The life 
of gain is truly not a life which one 
would naturally choose, but this does 
not amount to its being ‘unnatural.’ 

kalro—KaraBeBrnvrat] The general 
meaning is: ‘Although much has 
been said to show that each of these 
is the chief good, it has been unayail- 
ing.’ But a doubt remains as to the 
precise force of karaBéBrnvra, Does 
it mean, ‘have been wasted’? or 





simply, ‘have been laid down, pro- 
mulgated’? This latter rendering is 
confirmed by De Mundo, vi. 3: 6d kal 
Tay Twadatdv elreiv res mpojyOnoar, 
ort mdvta Tabrd éort Oey Thea... . 
TH wey Bela Suypdwer mpémovra Kkara- 
Badrédpevor Abyor, ob phy TH ye ovorg. 
By a slight extension of meaning we 
have in the Politics, caraBeBdnpévac 
MaOjoes (VIII. ii, 6), KaraBeBrypeva 
madevpara (VIIt. iii, 11), ‘ordinary, 
usual branches of learning.’ 


VI. Aristotle now proceeds to exa- 
mine, or rather to attack, the Platonic 
doctrine of the Idea of Good. To 
test the worth of this criticism be- 
longs to a consideration of the entire 
relation of Aristotle to the views of 
Plato. See Essay III. The argu- 
ments used are as follows: (1) The 
Platonists allow that where there is 
an essential succession between two 


| conceptions, these cannot be brought 


under a common idea—but there is 
such between different manifestations 
of good, eg. the useful is an essen- 
tially later conception. (2) If all 
good be one, it ought to fall under 
only one category, whereas it can be 
predicated under all. (3) If it were 
one, it would be treated of by only 
one science. (4) The Idea is, after all, 
only a repetition of the phenomena, 
for with these it is really identical. 
(5) Even the most essential and abso- 
lute goods seem incapable of being 
reduced to one idea. (6) It is more 
natural to consider good an analogous 
word, and to assign to it a nomina- 
listic, rather than a realistic, unity. 
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(7) But however this may be, it is 
plain that the idea can have no rela- 
tion to practical life, and therefore it 
does not belong to ethics. 

1 7d 8é Kabdrov—ahjdeav] * But 
perhaps it were as well to consider 
the nature of the universal term 
(good) and to discuss in what sense it 
is predicated, although an inquiry of 
this kind is rendered disagreeable 
owing to those who are our friends 
having introduced their doctrine of 
Ideas. Still it is the best course, and 
even incumbent on us, where the 
safety of truth is concerned, to sacri- 
fice even what is nearest to us, espe- 
cially as we are philosophers, For 
where both are dear, friends and the 
truth, it is ourduty to prefer the truth.’ 

7d kaOddov] As part of the logic 
of Ethics, Aristotle is proceeding to 
inquire into the nature of the uni- 
versal term —Good—when he is 
stopped by the necessity of consider- 
ing Plato’s doctrine of the Idea of 
Good. His answer to the question is 
given in §§ 11-12. Aristotle also 
held the necessary existence of uni- 
versals, only more as a conceptualist, 
saying that they were xar& mo\\Gv 
(predicable of particulars), not apa 

‘74 moAdd (existing independent of 
particulars), Cf. Post. Anal. 1. xi. 1: 
Hidyn pev obv elvar } &vy re mapa Ta 
TONG ovK dvdyKn el amddetis Errar, 
elvae wévro. év Kata ToddAGy adyOes 
elrety dvdykxn' ob yap éoratTd Kabddov 
av uh Totro 7. 

kalrep mpocdvrovs] The personal 
feeling expressed by Aristotle towards 





Plato, here as elsewhere, is in the 
highest degree cordial. But in the 
argument used there is something 
captious. 

cai ra olketa dvaipety] Cf. Thue. 1. 
41: émel kal ra olkeia xetpov ridevrar 
prdovecktas evexa Tis adrika. 

Govov mporimay THY ddjOaav] This 
is Plato’s own sentiment about Ho- 
mer; Repub. x. p. 595 ©, GAN’ od mpd 
ye Tis adnbelas Tiunréos dvyjp. He 
also applies the word écvov in a 
similar context, Repub. 11. p. 368 B: 
bédouxa yap ph ’ovd’ Scvov y waparye- 
vomevoy Stkacootvn Kaxynyopoumévy dm- 
aryopevely, K.T.A, 

2 of 6¢ Kopicavres — karecxevafor] 
‘Now they whointroduced this opinion 
used not to make ideas of things of 
which they predicated priority and 
posteriority, and hence they con- 
structed no idea of numbers.’ 

xouloavres] Cf. Top. vitt. v. 6, Koul- 
fovres ddXorplas Sdéas. The words 
ddtav ratrny and émrolow idéas seem 
used, as if purposely, to express an 
arbitrary and fictitious system. With 
the above cf. Metaph. 11, iii. 10: ére 
év ols rd mporepov Kal vorepdy éotw 
ovk oidy re 70 él ToUTwy elval Te rapa 
taira* olov ef mputn Tov dpiOuav 4 
duds, odk ore Tes dprOuds mapa Ta eldn 
Tov dpiOudv. Eth. Eudem, t. viii. 8: 
ére &v bros brdpxe. Td mpdbrepov Kat 
Uorepov, ovx éore Kowdy Te Tapa Tatra 
kal rotro xwpiorév" ely yap dy te Tod 
mpurov mpbrepov. IIpérepov yap 7d 
kowdr Kal Xwpiordv 61d 7d dvatpoupévov 
700 Kowvod dvatpeto Oar 7d p@rov, Olov 
el rd derddotov mpGrov Tov to\haTAa- 
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cluv, ovx évdéxerat rd ToddaTAdotov 
7d Kowy Karnyopodmevoy elvar xwpi- 
Tov’ tora yap Tod Surdaclov mpbrepor, 
el oupBalvec 7d Kowdy elvar Thy iddav. 
Aristotle often remarks about Plato, 
that he distinguished with regard to 
number, making two species of it, 
mathematical number, and transcen- 
dental or ideal number. We may ask 
of which kind of number it is here 
asserted that it contains priority and 
posteriority, and therefore admits of 
being brought under no one idea? 
The answer is to be found, Arist. 
Metaph. xt. vi. 7: Ol pév oby dudoré- 
pous pacly elvar rods dprOuods, Tov jev 
éxevta Td mpdrepov Kal vorepov tds 
lédas, Tov dé padnuarixdy mapa Tas 
lééas. It is the ideal numbers of 
which Aristotle says that they stand 
in essential and immutable succession 
to and dependence on each other, and 
therefore can be brought under no 
common idea. Hence the mention of 
the dvds and the dirdAdovoy in the 
above-quoted passages, which refer to 
the Platonic doctrine of the dvds 
dépioros, which by union with the one 
becomes 4 rpwry Suds, the first actual 
number. This dvds is itself the first 
idea of all number, there can be no 
idea of it. (Cf, Met. x11. vii. 18 sqq.) 
In some cases the ideas are identical 
with the manifestations of those 
ideas, Cf. Metaph. vi. xi. 6: kat rap 
tas ldéas NeydvTww ol prev adroypayuhy 
Thy Sudda, of d¢ 7d eldos Tis ypayphs* 
éra pev yap elvar radrd 7d eldos Kal 





00 7d eldos, ofov Sudda Kal 7d efdos 
duddos. 

mapapvddi—bvros] ‘ For this may be 
compared to an offshoot and accident 
of substance.’ Of. Rhet. 1. ii. 7, cup- 
Balves thy pyropixiy oloy mapadves te 


’ rijs deadexrixhs elvat, Aristotle argues 


that the relative good (€v r@ mpds 
zt) must be a sort of deduction from 
the substantively good (év 7G ri éo71), 
therefore posterior to it in thought, 
and therefore incapable of being 
brought under a common idea, 

3 er érel rayabdv—rg bvTi—SFrov 
—pévy] ‘Again, since the good is 
predicated in just as many ways as 
existence is, it plainly cannot be a 
common universal, or « unity, else 
it would not have been predicated in 
all the categories, but in one alone.’ 
Good cannot be one, because it is 
predicated in all the categories. This 
is a logical, not a metaphysical test of 
Plato’s doctrine. That Aristotle made 
ten categories—that these were meta- 
physical summa genera, or an ulti- 
mate classification of all existence, is 
rather a deduction from his philo- 
sophy than what he had actually 
arrived at. The Categories with 
Aristotle were a classification of the 
modes of predication, and the number 
ten seems by no means fixed, The 
so-called book of the ‘Categories’ is 
in all probability not from the hand 
of Aristotle himself, but it shows a 
tendency in the Peripatetic school to 
merge the logical into a metaphy- 
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sical classification. Cf. Topics 1. iv. 
12, 

4 There are many sciences of the 
good, therefore it cannot be reduced 
to unity.—This argument is certainly 
unsatisfactory if applied to Plato’s 
point of view. Plato would say dia- 
lectic is the science of the Idea of 
good, and in this all other sciences 
find their meeting-point. Even of 
the mpaxrdv dyaddy it might be said 
that according to Aristotle’s own ac- 
count it falls (in all its manifestations, 
whether as means or ends) under the 
one supreme science—Politics. 

5-6 dropicece 5 dv Tis—tpnuépov] 
‘Now one might be puzzled to say 
what they mean by an ‘‘absolute” 
thing—if, for instance, in man and 
absolute-man there is one and the 
same conception of man. For qua 
man they will not differ. If so, the 
same will apply to good. Nor is it 
any use to say that the absolute good 
will be more good by being eternal, 

VOL. I. 





since what is ever so old is not whiter 
than that which lasts but a day.’ 
Aristotle brings against the idea an 
accusation which he has also used in 
the Metaphysics (1. ix. 1), that it only 
multiplies phenomena, as it exhibits 
the same law or conception as they. 
He adds to it a captious objection, 
that it is no use to say the absolute 
differs from the conditional in being 
eternal, since length of duration does 
not constitute a distinction between 
identical qualities;—as if length of 
duration were the same as eternity. 
Cf. Lth. vi. iii. 2; and see Essay III. 
p- 210. 

7 miBavdrepov 5’ —6oxet] ‘But the 
Pythagoreans seem to give a more 
probable account of it, placing unity 
in the row of goods; whom Speusip- 
pus too, it must be observed (67), 
appears to follow.’ We have to deal 
here with the subtle differences be- 
tween the Greek schools of metaphy- 


sical philosophy. There came in 
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succession, —first, the Eleatic princi- 
ple, that ‘the One’ is the only really 
existent. Second, the Megarian de- 
velopment of this, ‘the One is iden- 
tical with the good.’ Third, Plato’s 
adoption of this with modifications,— 
the One is the idea, opposed to plu- 
rality, or phenomena; the highest 
idea, and most essential, is that of 
the Good; this is transcendental, self- 
existent, the cause of existence to 
phenomena, and also of our knowing 
them; phenomena, however, have still 
a conditional existence, dependent on 
the idea (weréyer rfjs ovclas). Fourth, 
opposed to Plato, and here contrasted 
with him, we find the Pythagorean 
doctrine which places ‘the One’ 
among the various exhibitions of 
good, whether as causes of good, or 
manifestations of it. The Pytha- 
gorean system was said to be devoid 
of dialectic (Ssadexrixfs ob peretyor, 
Ar. Metaph. 1. vi. 7). We do not find 
in them anything like ‘ critical’ phi- 
losophy, nor any rationale of cogni- 
tion. They seem content to have 
seized on a few principles, the con- 
ception of harmony, order, and pro- 
portion in the world, &c. Their sys- 
tem, however, had a definite bearing, 
and part of this seems to have been 
the ignoring any transcendental prin- 
ciple, any principle otherwise than as 
exhibited in phenomena. In Metaph. 
XI. vii. 10, we find Aristotle repudi- 
ating a doctrine which Speusippus 
shared with the Pythagoreans, namely, 
that good is rather a result of things 
than their cause. Speusippus, nephew 
of Plato, and successor to him as head 
of the Academy, seems, after the 
death of his master, to have mani- 
fested in several points a Pythagorean 
leaning (see Essay III. p. 217). It is 





mentioned, Metaph. x11. iv. 10, that 
of those who held the doctrine of 
ideas, some considered ‘the One’ as 
identical with ‘the good,’ others not 
as identical, but as an essential ele- 
ment. If the one be identified with 
the good, it follows that multeity, or, 
in other words, matter, will be the 
principle of evil. To avoid making 
‘the many’ identical with evil, some 
Platonists denied the identity of the 
one with the good. Of this section 
Speusippus was leader. He accord- 
ingly adopted a Pythagorean formula, 
saying that ‘the one’ must be ranked 
among things good. In the present 
place Aristotle must be regarded as 
not really entering on the question. 
His own metaphysical system stood 
quite beside all these mentioned. 
But he does not enter here upon a 
metaphysical consideration of the 
Good, as not belonging to ethics. 
He merely states objections to Plato’s 
doctrine, and in a cursory way alleges 
w primd facie preference (3iavwrepov 
éolkacw déyew) for the Pythagorean 
theory, according to which the good 
was not transcendental, or separate 
from phenomena. 

8 adda rept pev rodrwy ddAXos eorw 
Aéyos] ‘But let us put off to another 
occasion the discussion of these ques- 
tions,’ t.e. the whole subject of the 
good and its relation to unity—to 
existence—to the world. This is, in 
short, the scope of Aristotle’s entire 
Metaphysics, We need not confine 
the reference of rept rovrwy to the 
Pythagoreans and Speusippus, or 
refer it, with some commentators, to 
the books mentioned in the list of 
Diogenes (v. 25), mept 7&v Ivdayo- 
pelwv, d. mepl Zrevolrmov kal Revox- 
p&rous, &. 
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trois 6€ AexOetow GAdov] ‘But 
against my arguments an objection 
suggests litself, namely, that the 
Platonic theory was not meant to 
apply to every good (&& 7d wh aepl 
mavros dyabod Tovs déyous Elphaba), 
but that under one head are classified 
those goods that are sought and loved 
in and for themselves (xaé’ atrd), 
while things productive of these, or in 
any way preservative of them, or pre- 
ventive of their opposites, are spoken 
of as ‘‘secondary goods” (6:4 Taira), 
and in another fashion.’ It seems 
best to refer rods Adyous to the Pla- 
tonic theory. The words xa’ é& 
eldos are used, not in the peculiarly 
Platonic sense, ‘ under one idea,’ but 
in the more common and also Aristo- 
telian sense, ‘ under one species.’ 

10 # of’ ddAdo—eldos] ‘Or is 
none of these, nor anything except 
the idea, to be called an absolute 
good? in which case the class good 
will be devoid of content and indivi- 





duals,’ The Platonic idea was meant 
to be not only an (ééa, or absolute 
existence, transcending the world of 
space and time, but also an eldos, or 
universal nature, manifesting itself in 
different individuals. This latter 
property, Aristotle argues, will be 
lost if we keep denying of different 
attainable goods, even those that 
seem most plainly so, that they are 
goods in themselves. 

Il gpovycews] ‘Thought.’ The 
word is used in a general sense as the 
substantive of gpoveiy (cf. Eth, vit. 
xii. 5), and not in its technical sense 
as defined in (the Eudemian) Book v1. 

Tins bé—dyabd] ‘Now honour, 
thought, pleasure, exhibit distinct and 
differing laws when viewed as goods.’ 
The same instances are given below, 
I. vii. 5, of goods sought for their own 
sake, Obviously here Aristotle is not, 
doing full justice by the question he 
has started. What are the ‘different 
laws’ of good in these objects, calls for 
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a subtle investigation ; whereas there 
is here a summary assertion, We 
might urge, on the other hand, that 
honour is not an instance of an abso- 
lute good (cf. 1. v. 5), that pleasure 
and thought really exhibit the same 
law of good—as being both évépyecat. 
But Aristotle here partly trifles and 
partly dogmatises. He would, of 
course, refer us to metaphysics for 
the question in point. 

11-12 ovK éorw—dvadoylay] ‘Good, 
therefore, is not something generic 
under one idea. But how then is 
the term used? For it does not seem 
like an accidental coincidence of 
name. Shall we say then that it is 
so used because all goods spring from 
one source, or because they all tend 
to one end, or rather that it is on 
account of an analogy between them?’ 
‘Oucvupa answers to ‘equivocal’ words 
in logic. The so-called ‘Categories’ 
of Aristotle begin ‘Oudvupa Aéyerae 
dv dvoua povoy kowdv. A nominalistic 





explanation of the general conception 
of good is here substituted provi- 
sionally for the realism of Plato. 

13 GAN’ lows—fyre?rac] ‘But perhaps 
we should dismiss these questions for 
the present, for to refine about them 
belongs more properly to another kind 
of philosophy. So too about the idea. 
Even if there is any one good uni- 
versal and generic, or transcendental 
(xwptordv) and absolute, it obviously 
can neither be realised nor possessed 
by man, whereas something of this 
latter kind is what we are inquiring 
after.’ Cf. Eth. x. ii. 4. The whole 
force of the present chapter is con- 
tained in this sentence. The Idea is 
not rpaxrév 7, and therefore does not 
belong to ethics. The concluding 
paragraphs of the chapter are occupied 
with proving that the Idea is not 
available even as a model (wapddevyya) 
for practical life. 

15 évdeés] Cf. Pol. vir. xvii. 15: 
waoa yap réxvn Kal madela rd mpoo- 
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Aetrov Bovderat Tijs picews dvardy- 
poov. 

15-16 kairo. — redeapévos] ‘And 
yet it is not likely that all artists 
should be ignorant of, and never so 
much as inquire after, so great an aid, 
if really existing. But it is hard to 
see in what a weaver or carpenter 
will be benefited with regard to their 
respective arts by knowing the abso- 
lute good; or how one is to become a 
better doctor or general by having 
contemplated the absolute Idea.’ It 
has been objected that Aristotle fixes 
on too mean specimens of the arts, 
that he might have spoken differently 
if he had adduced the fine arts. But 
the question is, whether for practical 
life the Idea (that is, a knowledge of 
the absolute) could be made available? 
This forms a great point of divergence 
between Plato and Aristotle. The 
latter seems to regard the Idea as an 
object of the speculative reason alone, 
something metaphysical and standing 
apart; and between the speculative 
and practical powers of man he sets a 
gulf. Plato, on the other hand, speak- 
ing without this analytical clearness, 
seems to think of the Idea as an object 
for the imagination, as well as the 
reason, as being an ideal as well as an 





idea. In this its many-sided character 
he would make it affect life, as well as 
knowledge ; for by contemplation of it 
the mind would become conformed to 
it. Cf. Repub. vir, and see Essay 
III. p. 205. 


VIL. 1 rédw & éravéAOwpev—ety] 
‘But let us return to the good we are 
in search of, and ask what is its 
nature.’ 7d SyTovmevov is emphatic ; 
it distinguishes the mpaxréy d-yaddv 
of ethics, here ‘sought for,’ from the 
transcendental supreme good of meta- 
physics, Failing to obtain a satis- 
factory answer to his question, either 
from the common opinions of men, or 
from the philosophers, Aristotle starts 
anew, by asserting that though the 
conception of good may vary ‘in each 
art and action,’ yet it has this unvary- 
ing characteristic, that it is the ‘end.’ 
From this starting-point the argument 
easily comes round to the position 
already anticipated (ueraBalywy dn 6 
Néyos els ravrév dpixrat), that the 
mpaxtov dya0év is identical with the 
rédos ré\evov, or end-in-itself of ac- 
tion, and with this basis, by a series 
of a priort principles, some already 
enunciated by Plato and others pecu- 
liar to his own system, Aristotle de- 
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velops his conception of happiness or 
the chief good. (1) It is réNetov; (2) 
Also, it must be atrapxes; (3) It 
must be found in the “Epyoy of man. 
(4) This "Epyov is a rational and moral 
life ; (5) We must conceive of it ‘in 
actuality,’in other words, as ‘conscious 
life;’ (6) We must add the condition 
of conformity to its own proper law ; 
(7) And also the external condition of 
sufficient duration and prosperity. 

3 olov wAobrov avdovs Kal Bws Ta 
bpyava] ‘As, for instance,, wealth, 
flutes, and instruments in general.’ 
Wealth is a mere means (cf. 1, v. 8). 
Avdol seems a stock example with 
Aristotle of the instruments to an 
art. Cf. De Animd, I. iii. 26, where 
he argues against the doctrine of the 
migration of souls, saying, you might 
as well speak of the carpenter's art 
migrating into flutes: mapamrdjovov 
6é Adyovow worep et tis daly Thy 
rexrovuhy els avrods evdverOar — det 





yap THy per réxynv xpicOat Trois dpyd- 
vos, Thy b¢ Wuxny Tw owpar. CF. 
Xenophon, @’con. 1. 10, where Socrates 
says: Womep ye addol 7@ wey émiora- 
pévy aélws dyou avrEty xpjuard elot, 
To O€ ph Eriorapévy ovdev paddov 7} 
a&xpnoro lO, ef wh admrodidoird ye 
avrouvs. 

4 kal dardG@s—Addo] ‘And therefore 
we call that absolutely of the nature 
of an end which is desirable in and for 
itself always, and never in order to 
anything else.’ The conception of 
ends was not fully developed in Plato ; 
at the beginning of the second book 
of the Republic, those are said to be 
the highest goods which are desired 
both for themselves and for their re- 
sults (cf. Zth. 1. vi. 10). Aristotle’s 
conception of the practical chief good 
is that while it is solely an end, it yet 
sums up the results of all means. 
Hence he adds that it is not only 
ré\evoy, but adrapxes. These two 
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qualities are attributed to the chief 
good in the Philebus of Plato, p. 20¢: 
Tip Tdya000 polpay mbrepoy avdyKn 
Téreov FH py Tédrcov elvar; mavrwv 67 
rh 6€; 
ixavdv rdyabdv; wOs yap ob 3 K.7.r. 

6 7d & atrapxes—dvOpwros] ‘We do 
not apply the term “self-sufficiency” 
only to the individual who leads a 
solitary life, but in reference to parents 
and children, and wife, and in general 
friends and fellow-citizens, since man 
is by nature social.’ The Greek ovx 
atrgG povy—ddda kal yovetor is de- 
fective in the grammar ; the meaning 
apparently is, that avrdpxeca does not 
imply isolation. 

7 totrwy dé—émioxerrréor] ‘But of 
these we must take some limit; for if 


Tov Tehewratov, &@ DwKpares. 


one extends the circle to ancestors | 





and descendants and the friends of a 
man’s friends, it will go on to infinity. 
But this point we must consider here- 
after.” ‘yove?s seems to be used in a 
different sense in § 7 from ‘yovefou in 
§6. Aristotle promises here to return 
to the question how far a man’s av- 
tdpxeva is liable to be affected by his 
relationship to others. To some ex- 
tent this is done in chapter xi. of this 
book, which discusses ras rv do- 
vyoven rixas Kal Tov Pidwy drayrwy as 
to their influence upon a man’s happi- 
ness, whether he be alive or dead. 

8 ert 6€ wavrww—del] ‘ Moreover 
we think it (oléue@a) the most desir- 
able of all goods, provided it be not 
(uy) reckoned as one among them; 
but if it were so reckoned, it is plain 
that it would become more desirable 
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with the addition of the slightest 
good, for the addition constitutes 
« preponderance of goods, and the 
greater good is always the more de- 
sirable.’ This remark points out the 
difference between the rédecov kai 
avrapxes dyadéy and any other thing 
to which the word ‘ best’ can ever be 
applied. The all-comprehensive and 
supreme good, happiness, is indeed 
the best, but not as being really 
placed on a level with other goods, 
or ranked among them; not as 
being ‘best of the lot,’ but as in- 
cluding all the lot in itself, so that 
beside it there is no good left that 
could possibly be added to it. The 
Paraphrast gives exactly this meaning 
to the passage, rendering the word 
cwvapiOnounévyy by avarorxov Tots 
ddrows dyabots. kal el cvororxov avrhy 
rots dAos moijcomev ayabois, pave- 
pov 8ri, el mpocOjoopév Te Tav dd- 
wy atry, alperwrépay troijooper, Kal 
orws obx ay eln ath 7d A&kpov Tar 
alperov. And that the above was the 
meaning of Aristotle is shown by the 
author of the Magna Moralia (1. ii. 7), 
who starts the question: IIés 7d 
dperov de? cxoretv ; mbrepov olrws ws 
kal adrod cuvapi6poupévov ; to which 
he answers: AAD’ &rorov. 7d yap dpt- 
crov éresdy éote Tédos TéAELov, Td bE 


réderov rédos ws dardas elwreiv over dy 


Addo Sbgecey elvar } evdacuovla,—eay 5} 
7d BéATwTov ckoTGy kal abrd ouva- 
piOuns, aird abot éoras BéArvov’ avrd 
yap BéAriorov ora, In other words, 
the end is the sum of the means, and 





therefore cannot be compared with the 
means, for that would only be com- 
paring it with itself. The whole con- 
sists of parts, and cannot be called 
the best of the parts. Nor can it be 
made better by the addition of one of 
the parts than it was in itself. The 
present passage is quoted by Alex- 
ander Aphrodis. ad Ar. Topica, 111. 
2 (Brandis’s Scholia, 274b, 1. 17), to 
illustrate the point that knowledge 
plus the process of learning cannot be 
called better than knowledge by it- 
self, 8re 7d pavOdvew bia Thy émiori- 
pny aipotueba, "ANN ovdé eddamovla 
mera TOV dperdy alperwrépa rys evdat- 
povlas porns, érel ev ty eddatpovla 
meptéxovrat kal al dperal—ov yap ovva- 
pOmetrac Tots meptéxovel Twa Td Tepte- 
xopeva Ur’ abrdr, ws év re wparw Tov 
"Hav €6670n. The word cvvapi6- 
petoGax in the sense of ‘to be reckoned 
as one of a class, “to be placed in the 
same scale,’ occurs Rhet. 1. vii. 3: 
dvdykn Ta Te THelw, TOD évds Kai Tov 
éharréven, cvvaptOpovpévov Tod évds 7} 
tev édatrévwv, peifov ayabdv elvar. 
‘The more numerous must be a 
greater good than the fewer, if they 
be placed in the same scale of com- 
parison with it. Eustratius takes 
the passage to mean that ‘happiness 
would be the most desirable of all 
things, even if not joined with other 
good, though with any addition it 
would be a fortiori better.’ This con- 
tradicts the very principle that Aris- 
totle wished to establish, that ‘ best’ 
and ‘most desirable’ are to be applied 
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to the supreme good not meaning 
that which merely as a fact is better 
than other things, but, ideally, that 
than which nothing can be better. 
Aristotle accepts from the Platonists 
the doctrine that the chief good 
is incapable of addition. Cf. Eih. 
X. li, 3. 

It wérepov ov réxrovos «.T.d.] 
This argument—by which, from the 
analogy of the different trades, of the 
different animals, and of the separate 
parts of the body, the existence of a 
proper function for man is proved— 
comes almost verbatim from Plato's 
Republic, 1. 352-3. The épyor of 
anything Plato there defines as that 
which can alone or best be accom- 
plished by the thing in question. 
Apa ofv rodro ay Gelys Kal trou 
kal &\Xov drovoiy epyov 6 av } pdryp 
exelyy roy Tis } kpiora; Of course 
éoyov in this sense is to be distin- 
guished from such uses as in Eth. 1. i. 
2, where it means an ‘external re- 
sult’; Iv. ii. 10, ‘a work of art’; 11. 
ix. 2, ‘a labour’ or ‘achievement.’ 

12 7d wey yap fiv—éxovros] ‘Now 
mere life is shared even by the plants, 
whereas we are seeking something 
peculiar. We may set aside therefore 
the life of nutrition and growth. 

VOU. I. 





Succeeding this will be a principle of 
life that may be called the yercep- 
tive: but this too appears shared 
by horse and ox and every animal. 
There remains then what may be 
called a moral life of the rational 
part.’ The argument here as to the 
proper function of man, and the divi- 
sion on which it is based, belongs 
entirely to the physiological and psy- 
chological system of Aristotle. See 
Essay V. p. 295. The meanings of the 
word mpaxrixés are (1) with a genitive 
‘able to do,’ or ‘disposed to do,’ as 
IV. il, 27, éXiywv mpaxrixédy, I. ix. 8, 
Tpaxtixods TOY Kad@v. (2) ‘ Active,’ 
‘practical,’ opposed to quiescent or 
speculative, 1. v. 4. Ol 6€ xaplevres 
kal mpaxrixol Tyuhv. VI. Vili. 2. (3) 
‘Moral,’ as here, opposed to the 
life of animal instinct. Of. v1. ii. 2, 
TG Ta Onpla atcOnow pev xew, mpdtews 
5é wh Kowwvety, Or, as VI. iv. 2, VI. 
xii. 10, opposed to the artistic and 
the scientific. 

13 Tovrov 5é—éavoodmevoy] With 
regard to the present passage, Bekker 
exhibits no variation in the MSS., and 
the Paraphrast evidently had it in his 
text. All that can be said, therefore, 
is that the present sentence inter- 
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context, and that it is conspicuously 
awkward in a book which for the 
most part reads smoothly. 

dirrGs 6é—réyec Oat] ‘But further, 
since this life may be spoken of in 
two ways’ (either as an existing state 
or developed into actuality), ‘we must 
assume it to be in actuality ; for this 
seems the more distinctive form of the 
conception.’ a6’ dw is the opposition 
to xar’ évépyecav, CF. I, viii. 9. 

14 We have here a fourfold pro- 
tasis: ef 8’ éarly Epyov—7d 8 aurd 
papev epyov—dvOpwrov dé rlbewev— 
éxacrov 5 ef. The apodosis to all of 
these is ef & obrw, 7d dvOpwHmrwov 
dya0év, where ylverac is used as de- 
noting a deduction from premises, 
just as the future tense is often em- 
ployed. Similar long-drawn argu- 
ments occur II. vi. 9, III. v. 17, &¢. 

el & éorlv—Nébyou] ‘Now if the 
proper function of man be vital action 
according to a law, or implying a law.’ 
yux, substituted for the previous 
term {w7, denotes the entire principle 
of life, thought, and action, in man. 
The additional term xara Aéyov gives 
an equivalent to mpax7ixy, since the 
reason necessarily introduces a moral 
point of view into every part of life 
(ef. De Animd, 1.x. 7). Itis dificult 
to translate xara Adyov, because the 
word Adyos is ambiguous. Partly it 





means reason, partly a law or standard 
(cf. £th. 11. ii. 2). As compared with ph 
dvev Nbyou, kara Né-yor would express 
a marked, direct, and prominent con- 
trol. In the edpuys and the cwdpwr, 
where the desires flow naturally to 
what is good, reason would seem 
rather to be presupposed (08 ovx dvev) 
than directly to assert itself. The 
more significant expression, however, 
is that which follows, mpdtes pera 
Aéyou. A machine might be said to 
move xara Aéyor, “in accordance with 
a law,’ but not werd Adyou, ‘with a 
consciousness of a law.’ It is this 
consciousness of the law which, ac- 
cording to Hegel, distinguishes mora- 
lity (Moralitaét) from mere propriety 
(Sittlichkeit). On the transition of 
meaning from xa7’ évépyetav to évépyera 
yuxijs, and on the translation of these 
terms, see Essay IV. pp. 237, 247. 

7) 8 a’rd—xidapicrod] ‘And we 
say that the function is generically 
the same of sucha one, and such a one 
good of his kind, as, for instance, of a 
harper, and of a good harper.’ gayév 
is an appeal to language and general 
consent, rodde is used indefinitely as 
above, I. xi. 19, rhv Tobde, ‘the health 
of such and such an individual’; vr. 
xi. 6, #5e 4 HAtkla, &c. The present 
passage vindicates the introduction of 
kar’ aperjv into the definition by 
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showing there is nothing illogical in | events, nearer to his meaning than 


doing so, that by taking a genus in 
its best form we do not go off into 
another genus. 

15 xacrov & ef —droreXetrac] ‘And 
everything is well completed in accor- 
dance with its own proper excellence.’ 
Cf. Eth. 11. vi. 2, This principle of 
the connection between the proper 
function of a thing and the peculiar 
law of excellence of that thing is 
taken from Plato; cf. Repub. 1. p. 353- 
It is introduced here to justify the 
term kar’ dperqy in the definition of 
happiness. This term is not at once 
to be interpreted ‘according to virtue,’ 
which would destroy the logical se- 
quence of the argument. It comes in 
at first in a general sense, ‘according 
to the proper law of excellence in 
man,’ whatever that may be. 

el 8 o§tw—redevordryr] ‘If so, I 
say, it results that the good for man 
is vital action according to the law of 
excellence; and if the excellences be 
more than one, according to that 
which is best and most absolutely in 
itself desirable.’ Whatever awkward- 
ness and strangeness there may 
appear in this attempt to render the 
definition of Aristotle, it will be found 
on consideration to approach, at all 





the usual rendering: ‘an energy of 
the soul, according to virtue,’ &c. 

16 én & év Blw—xpévos] ‘But we 
must add also “in a complete period 
and sphere of circumstances,” For 
one swallow does not make a summer, 
nor does one day; and so neither one 
day nor a brief time constitutes 4 
man blest and happy.’ Blos the ex- 
ternal form and condition of life, 
implies both fortunes and duration. 
By adding this last consideration, 
Aristotle gives a practical aspect to 
his definition. Ideally, 2 moment of 
consciousness might be called the 
highest good, independent of space 
and time. TéAewos, as we have seen 
above (§ 4), means ‘that which is of 
the nature of an end,’ ‘that which is 
desirable for its own sake.’ But no 
doubt the popular sense of the word 
comes in to some degree in the pre- 
sent passage; partly Aristotle had 
before his mind the conception of a 
‘complete’ or ‘perfect’ duration of 
life, partly of an external history and 
career that could be designated as 
‘desirable for its own sake.’ 

17 wepvyeypd~Ow—édXetrov] ‘Thus 
far, then, for a sketch of the chief 
good ; for we ought surely to draw the 
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outline first, and afterwards to fill it 
up. And it would seem that any one 
could bring forward and complete 
what fits in with the sketch, and that 
time is a good discoverer of such 
things, or at least a good co-operator. 
Hence it is, too, that the development 
of the arts has taken place, for every 
man can supply that which is defec- 
tive.’ From this point to the end of 
the chapter, Aristotle dwells on the 
importance of a principle (like his de- 
finition of the chief good) as an outline 
or comprehensive idea, afterwards to 
be developed and filled up (cf. a simi- 
lar phrase in De Gen, Anim. 1. vi. 29: 
Kal yap ol ypadeis troypdavres rais 
ypappats otrws évarelpovor Tots ypw- 
pac. 7d §gov. He adds, however, 
the caution that mathematical exact- 
ness must not be required in filling up 
the sketch. He seems here to dwell 
with some pride on the foundation he 
has laid for ethics: a similar feeling 
betrays itself with regard to his logi- 
cal discoveries, Sophist. Elench. xxxiii. 
13, where is a parallel passage to the 
present on the importance of dpxal: 
Ta 6é €& vmapyfs evpicxdueva pixpay 
70 mpdrov érldocw apBavew elwOe, 
Xpnopwwsrepoy pvrot TOAAG Ths Uorepov 
éx roUTww avijoews, péyiorov yap tows 
apxy mavrds, dorep Aéyerat. 

18 rhv dxpiBecav—émifnreiy] Cf. 1. 
iii, 1. The word ’AxplSea, with its 





cognate dxpiB7s, has different shades 
of meaning which may be here speci- 
fied. (1) ‘Minuteness of details.’ Cf. 
Plato, Repub. 111. 414 A, ws év rimy, 
ph 60 dxpiBelas, Eth, 11. vii. 5. (2) 
‘Mathematical exactness,’ which im- 
plies every link of argument being 
stated, and the whole resting on de- 
monstrative grounds. Cf Metaph. 
d& @darroy, iii, 2, Eth. Vil. iii. 3. 
(3) ‘ Definiteness,’ or ‘fixedness.’ Cf. 
VILL. vil. 5, dxpiBhs ovx éorw dpiopds. 
II. ii. 4, 6 Adyos od eee raxpiBes, 
answering to éornxés, IX. ii. 2, Il. 


iii. 8. (4) Applied to the arts it de- 
notes ‘finish.’ Cf, 1. iii. 1, IL vi. 9, 
vi. vii. 1. (5) By a slight transition 


from the last, when applied to 
sciences, it means also ‘metaphysical 
subtlety.’ This transition is made 
VI. vii. 2; cf. x. iv. 3; De Anima, 1. 
i,t. In the passage before us dxpi- 
Bera seems to combine several of the 
above-mentioned meanings. It seems 
to say that ‘mathematical exactness is 
not suited to ethics—that too much 
subtlety is not to be expected («al ydp 
Téxtav kal yewuérpys x.7.A.)—that too 
inuch detail is to be avoided (8rws wh 
Ta mapepya, K.T.A.) 

20 ovx—dpx%4] ‘Nor must we de- 
mand the cause in all things equally, 
—in some things it is sufficient that 
the fact be well established, as is the 
case with first principles. Now the 
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fact constitutes a first point and prin- 
ciple.’ The bearing of this somewhat 
obscure sentence seems to be to repeat 
the remark made, I. iv. 6-7, that in 
norals a fact appealing to the indivi- 
dual consciousness has a paramount 
validity. Just as in the other sciences 
we do not ask the why and wherefore 
of the axioms, so in morals we accept 
the facts because we feel them without 
their being demonstrated. Cf. Eth. 
VI. viii. 9. 

21 Tov dpyay 3’ —éréueva] ‘But 
of principles some are apprehended by 
induction, others by intuition, others 
by a sort of habituation of the mind, 
and, in short, different principles in 
different ways. But wemust endeavour 
to attain each in the natural way, aud 
we must take all pains to have them 
rightly defined, for they are of great 
importance for the consequences drawn 
from them.’ This digression seems 
partly suggested by the immediately 
preceding paragraph on the relation of 
facts in morals to principles of science, 
partly it belongs in general to this 
part of the subject. Aristotle, having 
laid down his ground principle of 
ethics, makes a pause, in which some 
remarks are introduced on principles, 
their importance, and the method of 
attaining them. The words kal dddAae 
3 d\Aws show that the list of methods 
is not meant to be exhaustive. The 
commentators, misunderstanding the 


Greek, have inquired by what ‘other . 


methods other principles’ could be 





sought. But, of course, these words 
only generalise the whole proposition 
(cf. Eth. 1. iv. 3, dAdou & dAdo), 
Gewpodvrac] ‘are perceived’ ; cf. vi. 
iii. 2, VIL iii 5. Answering to mer- 
cévat we have the term Onpevew apxds, 
Prior Analytics, 1. xxx. 2. With 7 
mepvxact we must understanda passive 
infinitive, ‘in the way in which they 
are meant by nature to be reached. 
As to the method of obtaining prin- 
ciples, cf. Prior Analytics, I. xxx. I, 
where the study of nature and of facts 
is pointed out as the only source of 
dpxat or universal premises. ‘“H pév 
obv 650s Kata TdvTwy H adTh Kal mepi 
Pirocodiay Kal wept réxvnv droavoby 
Kal paOnua* Set yap Ta Vrdpxovra Kal 
ols Urdpxet wept Exacrov dOpetv.—Ard 
Tas pev apxds Tas mepl Exaorov ép- 
mwepias éort mapadotva, Connecting 
then the recognition of dpxai with the 
knowledge of facts, we see that (1) 
éraywy7 is the evolution of a general 
law out of particular facts, (2) ato@nors 
is the recognition of the law in the 
fact. AloOnovs is not to be restricted 
to the perception of the senses, or 
confined (as the Paraphrast would 
have it) to the physical sciences. 
Rather it is opposed to éraywy7, as 
intuition to inference. Cf. Ath, vi. 
xi. 5, ToUTwy ody Exew det alcOnow, 
atrn 3 éatl vois. (3) e@ouds is a 
sort of unconscious induction, a pro- 
cess by which general truths may be 
said to grow up in the mind. Nor is 
this process peculiar to moral truths 
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alone: it is a question whether even 
the truths of number do not derive 
part of their validity as necessary 
axioms from their frequent repetition. 
See Mill’s Logic, book 11. ch. v. 


VIII. We now enter upon a fresh 
division of the Book. From hence 
to the end of Chapter 12th Aristotle 
tests his great ethical principle, his 
definition of the chief good, by com- 
paring it with various popular or 
philosophic opinions, and by applying 
to it certain commonly mooted ques- 
tions and distinctions of the day. 

1 oxerréov 6—rTadnOés] ‘We must 
consider it (i.e the first principle) 
therefore not only from the point 
of view of our own conclusion and 
premises, but also from that of say- 
ings on the subject. For with what 
is true all experience coincides, with 
what is false the truth quickly shows 
a discrepancy.’ 

wept av’rjs} especially with 674, can 
only be referred to 4 dpxi in the 
preceding line. This is a general 
doctrine of science, though Aristotle 
immediately exemplifies it with re- 
gard to his definition of happiness. 

é dv] is compressed for ef éxelvwy 
é dv. The clause r@ pev—radnbés 
contains an indistinctness and a diffi- 
culty overlooked by the commenta- 
tors. For they content themselves 
with explaining that ‘truth in the 
thought is identical with existence in 





the thing.’ "O yap & 7G dbyw 7d 
adyGés, robro h Urapkts ev TO mpdypare, 
bray ody Ta UmdpxovTa TY Mpdyyuate 
owdder trots mepl avrov Aeyouevors, 
Sfdov dv ely, dre adynOhs 6 débyos 
(Eustratius), The difficulty is, that 
Aristotle is not talking of comparing 
theory with facts, but his own theory 
with the theory of others. Ta tmdp- 
xovra, however, cannot exactly mean 
‘opinions’ or ‘theories.’ It is plain 
that there is some confusion in the 
expressions used, which is increased 
by the word 7dédy@és in the second 
part of the sentence answering to 7é 
brdpxovra in the first. There is here 
a mixing up of the objective and the 
subjective sides of knowledge. Our 
word ‘experience’ may perhaps serve 
to represent 7a Umrdpxovra, meaning 
neither ‘facts’ nor ‘ opinions,’ but facts 
as represented in opinions. In the 
same way rdédnOés is not simply the 
true fact, nor the true theory, but 
‘the truth '—that is, fact embodied in 
theory. Td Umdpxovra would usually 
mean the natural attributes of a thing, 
the facts ofits nature. Cf. Prior. Anal. 
I. xxx. I (quoted above). th, 1. x. 7. 

2 veveunuerwy—dayadd] ‘To apply 
our principle (37), goods have been di- 
vided into three kinds, the one kind 
being called external goods, and the 
others goods of the soul and goods of 
the body ; and we call those that have 
to do with the soul most distinctively 
and most especially goods.’ This 
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classification is attributed by Sextus 
Empiricus, adv. Ethicos x1. 51, to the 
Platonists and Peripatetics; but in 
the Eudemian Ethics 11. i. 1, it is 
spoken of asa popular division, xa0d- 
wep Starpovmea, kal év rots eéwreprkots 
Aéyors. Accordingly here Aristotle 
calls it ‘an ancient division that is 
admitted by the philosophers.’ 

ras 5¢ mpdéers—rlOeuer] ‘ But vital 
actions and realisations have of course 
to do with the soul.’ By these words 
Aristotle claims that his definition 
of the chief good for man (Ypuyfs 
évépyeca, k.7.d.) is in accordance with 
the received idea that ‘goods of 
the soul’ are the highest class of 
goods. 

3 opOes dé—éxréds] *And our 
definition is right in that certain 
actions and modes of consciousness 
are specified as the End. For thus 
it comes to be one of the goods of 
the soul, and not one of those that 
are external.’ mpdées stand for the 
development of the moral nature 
of man, évépyecae more generally for 
the development of any part of his 
nature into consciousness. In either 
case the man departs not out of him- 
self; the good is one existing in and 
for his mind. 

4 ovrdber— ebrpatia] ‘And with our 
definition the saying’ (cf. Eth. 1. iv. 
2) ‘agrees that ‘‘the happy man 
lives well and does well.” For we 
have described happiness pretty much 





as a kind of well-living and well- 
doing.’ 

5 palverac 5e—rexGévri] ‘More- 
over the various theories of what is 
requisite with regard to happiness 
seem all included in the definition.’ 
There is a sort of mixed construction 
here, émifnrovmeva. being used in a 
doubtful sense. The meanings of the 
word émifnrew are: (1) to ‘require’ 
or ‘demand,’ vit. xiv. 3, 7d duvardv 
nH pirla éregynre? : (2) to ‘search after,’ 
I, vi. 15, dyvoetvy kal pnd éwefnreiv: 
(3) to ‘examine’ or ‘investigate,’ 1. 
vii. 19, éregnrodct Thy dpOnv, VIII. i. 6: 
(4) to ‘ question,’ like daropety, 1x. vii. 
1. In the passage before us, 7a érify- 
rovmeva partly means ‘the things de- 
manded, or thought requisite’ ; partly, 
as going with wept ri ebdaimovlay, 
‘the discussions or investigations on 
the subject of happiness.’ The words 
6é xaf mark a transition from con- 
sidering the merely popular opinions, 
to the more philosophic ‘investiga- 
tions’ of the subject. 

6 Trois pev yap — cummapahauBd- 
vovow] As we learn from the next 
section, Aristotle is rather running 
over the chief heads of opinion than 
giving any accurate classification of 
the different schools of philosophy. 
The opinion that identified happiness 
with virtue may perhaps be attributed 
to the Cynics; with practical thought 
(gpdvnots) to Socrates; with philo- 
sophy (copia) to Anaxagoras (c*. Eth. 
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X. viii. 11), Heraclitus, Democritus, 
&e. ‘That it consisted in these things 
or one of these, with pleasure added 
or implied,’ is the doctrine asserted by 
Plato in the Philebus. That ‘favour- 
able external conditions’ must be in- 
eluded, seems to have been the 
opinion of Xenocrates, who attributed 
to such external things a dvvayuis 
vrnperixy. See Essay III. p. 219. 

7 rovrwy 5é—xKaropOotv] One MS. 
omits 4 «al, leaving the sentence 
ovderépous 5é rovtwy eddoyor diayap- 
rdvew rots Sdow, adr ev yé te Ta 
mretcra KaropOodv, for which Dr. 
Cardwell suggests the emendation 
KaxopOobvras, ‘It is not likely that 
either class should be altogether at 
fault, but only in some particular 
point, their general conclusions being 
correct.’ This is confirmed by the 
interpretation of the Paraphrast: év 
ovderépous etoyov THs GAnOclas ev mace 
Siapaprdve* adda, Kad’ ev re pdvov 
tows, ev rots mdeloros 5& ddvnOevewv, 
But the text, as it stands above, gives 
a sense most in accordance with what 
Aristotle would be likely to say. 
‘Now some of these are opinions held 
by many, and from ancient times ; 
others by a few illustrious men ; but 
it is not probable that either class 
should be utterly wrong, rather that, 
in some point at least, if not in most 
of their conclusions, they should be 
right.’ 

8 sqq. Aristotle now proceeds to 
show his own coincidence with these 
pre-existent theories. It is to be ob- 





served that he says nothing here in 
reference to those who made happi- 
ness to consist in ‘thought,’ or ‘a 
sort of philosophy.’ This is ons of 
the marks of systematic method in 
the Ethics. He will not anticipate 
the relation of ¢pdvyots and co¢la to 
evdatuovla. The rest of the argument 
is very simple. (1) The definition of 
‘happiness,’ ‘vital action under the 
law of virtue,’ agrees with, includes, 
and improves upon the definition that 
says ‘ virtue is happiness.’ For it sub- 
stitutes the evocation, employment, 
and conscious development of virtue, 
for the same as a mere possession or 
latent quality, (2) Such a life im- 
plies pleasure necessarily and essen- 
tially (xa@’ atrdv Hdvs); for pleasure, 
being part of our consciousness (73 
per yap hdecOar rdv Wuxixay, cf. Eth. 
x. lil. 6), necessarily attaches to all 
that we are fond of, or devoted to, or 
that we follow as a pursuit (éxdorw 8 
éorly 750 pos & Néyerat Pidora.obros. 
ef. Eth. 11. iii, 1-3, and thus will 
arise out of a life of virtue to him that 
pursues such a life. He will experi- 
ence a harmony of pleasures unknown 
to others (rots ¢iAokdAos éorly Adda TA 
gvoe ndéa). Hence we may super- 
sede the addition proposed by some 
philosophers of ne6’ y5avfs to the con- 
ception of happiness. Our concep- 
tion, says Aristotle, needs no such 
adjunct ‘to be tied on like an amulet.’ 
(3) He accepts the requirements of 
Xenocrates. External prosperity is 
a condition without which happiness 
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cannot practically exist, though it is 
not to he confounded with happiness, 

Thy dperhy 1 dperqy tia] ‘ Virtue 
or excellence of some sort.’ The am- 
biguity of the word dpery renders it 
impossible to be translated uniformly. 
It comes into the Lthics with the 
general meaning of excellence, but 
constantly tends to restrict itself to 
human virtue, and indeed to moral 
virtue, as distinguished from other 
human excellence. 

9 Te Kabedborre } GAws us eEnp- 
ynkére] ‘To one asleep, or otherwise 
totally inactive.’ Cf. 1. v. 6. 

mpdter yap é& dvdyxys kal eB mrpate] 
Both the terms ‘action’ and ‘well’ are 
implied in évépyera kar’ dperqv. Ed 
mpate., however, goes off into a diffe- 
rent train of associations. 

otrw — ylyvovrat] ‘In the same 
way it is they who act rightly that 
attain to the beautiful and good 
things in life.’ érPodos repeats the 
metaphor of the archer, Eth. 1. ii. 2; of. 

vol. I. 





Esch. Prom. 444, Eth.t.x.14. With 
kahGv xdyaddv (applied to things) ef. 
Plato, Apol, 21D, ovdev kaddv xa-yabdv 
eldévat, and below § 13. 

II Tots pev oty — dda] ‘Now to 
most men there is a sense of discord 
in their pleasures, because they are not 
naturally pleasant ; but the lovers of 
what is beautiful find pleasure in 
those things which are naturally 
pleasant.’ With mwdyerac may be 
compared the ‘Surgit amari aliquid’ 
of Lucretius. cAdkados occurs in 
the Phedrus of Plato, where it is said 
that the soul which in its antenatal 
state saw most clearly the Ideas, in 
life enters els -yoviy dvdpds -yernooudvov 
pirocdpou  gidoxddov 7} jmovaorxod 
Twos Kal épwrikod. Plato uses it, in 
accordance with his context, to denote 
one with a poetic feeling and love for 
the beautiful, like the verb ¢iAoxanety 
in Thucydides, 11.¢. 40. In Aristotle 
the meaning is more restricted to a 


love of the noble in action. th. iv. 
KK 
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o” \ \ , ms 8 a 4d » , 
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TOV fy Xa povTa Tal eevBepiors mpakerty* OKMOiWS oe Kal 


aperny mpagets HOE, 


et 0? ovtw, xaO’? avtas dy eev at Kar’ 
1 ‘ 4A A 3 , % 
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KaAal, Kal pardtora TovTwY EeKasTor, elmep KAAS kpivet 


\ 2A € Bee ' > 8 ” 
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” 
a pio TOV 


” ‘ r ang e ) , ‘ ’ , 
apa Kal KkadAtorov Kat HoloTov 7 evoatmovia, Kal OU O1e~ 


plara Tatra Kara TO AnAtaxoy eriypapua" 


xadAMOrov Td dixasbraroy, Agiorov 8’ byiuivery* 
P eer: es in 
Hororoy de wepuy’ ob rig kd vd ruxsI. 


dvavrTa yap Umapyet TaUTa TAs apiorats évepyetais: Tav- 
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iv. 4, it means one with a noble spirit : 
Tov pidérimov éerawoduer ws dvipwon 
kal giddxador. ioe 7déa denotes 
partly things that are, ought to be, 
and must be pleasures, according to 
the eternal fitness of things, in 
accordance with the whole frame of 
the world; cf. pice Bovdyrév, Lth. 
111. iv. 3; partly, pleasures which are 
in accordance with the nature of 
the individual—his natural state— 
his highest condition ; ef. vir. xiv. 7, 
gpdoer Hoda & moved mpd THs Todode 
gicews, ‘Things are naturally pleasant 
which produce an operation of any 
given nature’ (viewed as a whole): 
vi. xi, 4, yéveois els piow aloOyrn, 
‘a perceptible transition into one’s 
natural state.’ On the various mean- 
ings of vous, see below, Lth, 11. i. 3, 
note, 

12 Womep wepiarrov Tiwdbs}] ‘Like 
an amulet to be tied on.’ Cf. Plutarch, 
Vit. Pericl. § 38: 6 Oeddpacros év 





ols HOcxots Siarophaas ef mpds Tas 
Tuxas Tpérerat TA HOn,—iordpyker, Ore 
voodv 6 Tlepixdijs émioxoroupévy tivt 
trav dlduv Seltece replarrov vrd Tév 
yuvaikGy TE Tpaxynrdw Tepinprnuévor, 
Cf. also Plato, Repub. 1v. 426 3B, ot8 
ad érwoal ob5é weplamra, K.T.d. 

odd’ éorly dyadds 6 wh xalpwr] This 
anticipates Zth. u. iii. 1, where it is 
said that pleasure is the test of a éés 
being formed. 

14 xara 7d Andaxdoy érlypappal 
The Zudemian Ethics commences by 
quoting this inscription, rather more 
circumlocution being used than here. 
‘O per ev Andy rapa 15 OG Thy abrod 
ywouny amropyvduevos cuveypapev éml 
70 mpomvdAaLoy ToD Anryou, x.7.A. The 
last line, as there given, stands rdvrwy 
3 Hdtarov, ob ts epg 7d Tuxelv. The 
verses also occur among the remains 
of Theognis, and the same sentiment 
in iambics is found in a fragment of 
the Creusa of Sophocles, Stobseus Serm. 
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poviay. cbaiverar 6’ Suws kai tev éxtos ayabav mpoode- 
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, @ , 
paKaplov, otov evyevetas, evTeKvias, KaAXOoUs* ov Tavu yap 
‘ 
evdalmovikos 6 THY téeay mavairyns 9 duarvyerns 9 moverns 
la oo in - 
Kat arexvos, €tt 0 lows TTOV, & Tw jaryKakot maides evev 
st le a zs oo” hand , a wv 
i iro, 7 ayabor ovtes TeOvacw, KaQarrep ovv elroper, 
gouxe mpoodeio Oa kal THs ToLlavTyS evmepias* O0ev ets 
‘ t - rad 
TMTO TaTTOVoW enol THY evTuxiay Ty eddamovia, éTepot 
A 
oe THY aperiy. 
"O 4 ‘. . tA , ? 7 a 9 ‘ 
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a + ° , Dy , t ” a A 
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cuL15. This classification of goods— 
that ‘justice is most beautiful, health 
best, and success sweetest,’ belongs to 
the era of proverbial philosophy in 
Greece ; see Essay II. p. 102. 

15 dxopyyynrov bvra] We should 
say, by analogous metaphors, ‘ Unless 
sufficiently furnished’ or ‘ equipped.’ 
Cf. rv. ii. 20, 

TONG wey yap—Tebvaow] Cf. 
Rhetoric, 1. v. 4, ef 69 éorw 4 evdac- 
Hovla rovobroy, dvdyKy abris elvar uepy 
evyéveay, modugirlay, xpnoropiAlay, 
wdoirov, evrexviay, wodurexviay, evyn- 
play, ért ras rod cwparos dperds, olov 
byletay Kdddos loxdy péyeOos Sivapuy 
dyunoriuny, ddfav, Tiny, edruxlar, 
dperqy* otra yap a» abvrapkécraros 
eln, el brdpxoe aire rd 7’ év aire Kal 
7a éxrds dyad: od yap éorw adda 
mapa taira, The expression in the 
Rhetoric— ‘parts of happiness,’ is 
equivalent to ‘instruments of happi- 
ness,’ the more accurate designation 
in the present passage. 

17 Ka@drep otv—dpernv] ‘As we 
have said then, it seems to require the 





addition of such external prosperity. 
Hencesome identify good fortune with 
happiness, as another class of philo- 
sophers do virtue.’ The Cyrenaics 
and Cynics appear to be alluded to 
here. Aristotle’s doctrine contains 
and gives a deeper expression to all 
that is true in both of the two views. 


IX. 1 60ev—mapaylverat] ‘ Whence 
also the question is raised whether 
it (happiness) is to be attained by 
teaching, or habit, or any other kind 
of training ; or whether it comes by 
some divine dispensation, or lastly by 
chance.’ The word &dev expresses the 
thread of connection, by which this 
new subject of discussion is intro- 
duced. Since happiness seems to be 
a balance of two principles, an internal 
one, virtue, and an external one, 
circumstances, the question arises 
whether it is attainable by the indivi- 
dual through any prescribed means, 
or whether it is beyond his control. 
It seems chiefly, however, to be upon 
the word dperiv that Aristotle goes 
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off. The question of the day, rérepov 
pabnrév % dpery, comes before him on 
mentioning that some identify happi- 
ness with virtue. Thus he says, not 
quite distinctly, ‘It is questioned 
whether happiness can be learnt.’ 
The question formsan important point 
at issue in the ethical systems of 
Aristotle and of Plato. The conclu- 
sion of Aristotle is directly opposed 
to that which is somewhat tentatively 
stated at the end of the Meno (99 E): 
dperh av ely otre pices obre Sidaxrédv, 
GANG Oelg polpg maparyryvoudrvyn advev 
vob, ols dv maparylyvyras 

2-3 ef wey odfv—etvar] ‘Now it 
must be confessed that if anything 
else at all is a gift of gods to men, it 
seems reasonable that happiness too 
should be the gift of God, especially 
as it is the best of human things. 
But this exact point perhaps would 
more properly belong to another 
inquiry; at all events, if happiness 
is not sent by God, but comes by 
ineans of virtue, through some sort of 
learning or training, it appears to be 
one of the divinest things.’ We have 
here a characteristic exhibition of 
Aristotle’s way of dealing with ques- 
tions of the kind. We may observe: 
(1) His acknowledgment and admis- 
sion of the religious point of view, and 
the primd facie ground for the inter- 





ference of Providence in this case if 
in any others. (2) His strict main- 
tenance of the separate spheres of the 
sciences, A theological question can- 
not belong to ethics. (3) His manner 
of dismissing the subject. ‘Happiness, 
if not given by God, is at all events 
divine’ (cf. Eth. x. viii. 13)—by which 
expression he alters the view, giving 
it a pantheistic instead of a theistic 
tendency. (4) His immediate return 
to the natural aud practical mode of 
thought. 

4 ely 8 av xal—émipedelas] This 
is an addition to the preceding epi- 
thets of happiness. Not only is it 
‘something divine and blessed,’ as 
being ‘ the crown and end of virtue,’ 
but also ‘it must be widely common 
property, for it may be possessed— 
through a certain course of learning 
and care—-by all who are not incapa- 
citated for excellence.’ As it stands, 
this last clause is a petitio principit. 
Afterwards, however, the assumption 
is justified by arguments in its sup- 
port both from reason and experience. 
Aristotle insisted much less than 
Plato on the innate difference between 
mau and iman, and approaches much 
more nearly to the mechanical and 
sophistical view, dv@pwiros dvOpwrov 
ov odd diadépe, 

5-6 ef & éariv—ay cin] The argu- 
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ment, which is stated in rather a 
complex way, seems as follows :—‘If 
it were better that happiness should 
be attainable by certain definite 
means, we may conclude that it is so 
(because in nature, art, and every 
kind of causation, especially in what 
is higher, things are regulated in the 
best possible way). But it is bet- 
ter, because the contrary supposition 
(namely, that the chief good should 
depend on chance) is simply absurd 
and inconceivable.’ It is an @ priori 
argument, based on a sort of natural 
optimism, on a belief in the fitness of 
things. We find a similar classifica- 
tion of causes into nature, chance, and 
human skill, Zth. 111. iii. 7, where 
however necessity is added. Cf. v1. 
iv. 4. The dptorn airia here meant 
seems to be virtue. Cf. Bth, 11. vi. 9, 
and De Juv. ct Sen. iv. 1: xara 58 roy 
Aovyor, Bre Thy pdow opapev ev wacw ex 
TeV Swwardy Toodcay Td KdANCTOY. 
7-11 The succeeding arguments 
may be briefly summed up. (2) He 
appeals to his definition of the chief 
good, that itis a certain ‘development 
and awaking of the consciousness 
under the law of virtue, and with 
certain necessary or favourable ex- 
ternal conditions.’ This definition 
obviously implies the contradictory of 
any theory making happiness merely 
and entirely a contingency or chance. 
(3) Since the chief good is the end of 
politics, whose main business it is to 
educate and improve the citizens— 





this shows that education is the re- 
cognised means of happiness. (4) 
Animals are not called happy, because 
they are incapable of the above-men- 
tioned action of the moral conscious- 
ness, (5) The same applies to boys, 
whose age renders them incapable 
of that which has real moral worth. 
At this point Aristotle adds that 
happiness requires absolute virtue, 
and a completed round of life (dperjs 
redelas kat Biov redelov), and he goes 
off into a new train of thoughts on 
the uncertainty of human affairs, by 
which he is brought into contact 
with the paradox of Solon. 

7 Tov be Aor av dyadGv—éspyanckas] 
The Paraphrast explains ra dora 
dyadd here to mean 74 ocwparikd, 
which he divides into 7a avroo rod 
odparos, such as health, which are 
necessary to the existence of happi- 
ness (Urdpxew dvayKatov), and 7a rept 
7> o&ua, as wealth, friends, &c., 
which are helps and instruments to 
happiness. Aristotle probably had 
not this exact division before his 
mind, He places happiness essen- 
tially in the consciousness ; and then 
speaks of other and secondary condi- 
tions, partly necessary and partly 
favourable. He in fact hovers between 
theidealand the practical. Sometimes 
he speaks of happiness as that chief 
good which includes everything (Eth. 
1. vii. 8); at other times he analyses 
its more essential and less essential 
parts, and leaves in it a ground open 
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IL ev@nvotvra] aliter edcbevoivra. 
Cf. Rhet. 1 v. 3, evOnvia xrnpdatov 
xat owudrwy, where also there is the 


to chance and circumstances, which 
admits of being improved or impaired. 
8 6poroyoupeva—rois tv dpxy] ‘In 


agreement with what we said at start- 
ing.” Cf. x. vii. 2: ‘Ouodroyodmevor 
5é robr’ dv Sdéecev elvat Kal rots mpo- 
Tepov Kal TY GAnOEr. 

10 &d& ravryv—paxaplfovrac] In 
Politics, 1. chap. xiii., it is discussed, 
from a more external point of view, 
whether boys are capable of the same 
virtue in a household as men. To 
which the conclusion is’Ezret 8 6 rats 
drerjs, SjAov Ste TovTov wey Kal 7 
dperiy odk adrod mpos abrév éorw, adda 
ampos tov Tédeoy Kal Tov ‘yoUpevov 
(§ 11). The boy’s good qualities have 
not an independent existence ; they 
only give the promise of such. The 
sentiment dia thy éhrrléa paxapfovrar 
is neatly expressed by Cicero De Rep. 
(quoted by Servius on din. vi. 877): 
‘O Fanni, difficilis causa laudare 
puerum : non enim res laudanda, sed 
spes est.’ 





variation evodévea. 

év rots npotkots] aliter Tpwikots. Dr. 
Cardwell quotes Bentley, who, upon 
Callimachus, Fragm. 208, pronounces 
that #owes is a false reading for Tpdes. 
Ta jpwika means ‘the heroic legends.’ 


X. The mention of los rédeos 
and of the IIpiapixat réxar brings 
Aristotle now to consider the famous 
paradox of Solon, that ‘no one can 
be called happy as long as he lives.’ 
The discussion of this question is 
valuable not only for its own sake as 
a criticism upon the old saying, but 
as introducing a practical considera- 
tion of happiness, and tending tosettle 
the relation to it of outward circum- 
stances, Other points of interest are 
mooted rather than set at rest. 

I mérepov otv—drobdvy] ‘ Must we 
extend this farther, and call no man 
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whatever happy as long as he lives, 
but, according to Solon’s saying, look 
to the end? And if we must allow 
this opinion, can we say that a man 
is happy after he is dead?’ ré)os is 
here used, not in the technical Aris- 
totelian sense, but after the common 
usage, as in the Solonian proverb it- 
self, There were two ways in which 
this proverb might be understood. It 
might express: (1) That a man is posi- 
tively happy after death. (2) That 
negatively he now attains happiness, 
that is, safety from change; and thus 
may be retrospectively congratulated. 

2 4 rodré ye—evdapovlar] ‘Nay, 
surely this (the first position) is alto- 
gether absurd, especially to us who 
define happiness to be u kind of 
actuality.’ 

3 exe pev—ruva] ‘Still even this 
(second way of putting it) is open 
to some difficulty.’ It seems not so 
sure that the dead is safe and clear 
from the changes and chances of the 
world,—for may he not be affected by 
the fortunes of his posterity ? 

Soxet yap elval re T@ TeOvedre Kal 
Kaxdv Kal dyaddy, etrep kal rE Sayre 





wh alcOavopéry 5€] This is the read- 
ing of all Bekker’s MSS.; but the 
rendering of the Paraphrast is at 
variance with it, and seems to imply 
a reading of «at instead of uj. His 
words are: mdhw 6& otk dpkodca % 
Avats Boxe?. "Amopia yap éorw én, ef 
Adyouev elval re TG TeOveGre Kal Kaxdy 
Tt kal dyaddy, Kat alcOavoudry dé, 
dorép kal ro SGvrs. ‘For itis thought 
that the dead has, ay and feels too, 
both good and evil, just as much as 
the living.’ If the common reading 
be retained, we must suppose Aristotle 
first to have stated in the mildest form 
the popular belief that the happiness 
of the dead is connected with the 
fortunes of his family, and afterwards 
(dromov 5¢ kat 7d wndév) to have ex- 
pressed this more strongly. In that 
case, he here seems to say that ordinary 
opinion ascribes happiness and misery 
to the dead in a figure—that is, with 
reference to our idea of their happi- 
ness and misery ; just as good and evil 
may be ascribed to the living who 
are unconscious of them. 

4 TS yap—xara dé6yov] ‘For to 
him who has lived in felicity till old 
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> ” a a} ’ . 50 , 4 7 , > 
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A a 
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age, and died accordingly,’ kara Noyor, 
‘in the same ratio’; cf. below, § 15. 

dfNov 3'—évbéxerau] ‘ And itis plain 
that in their respective degrees of 
removal (rois dmocrijpact) the de- 
scendants may stand in an infinite 
variety of relationships to their an- 
cestors.’ é«yovor apparently answers to 
the 8dws dréyovo. in the preceding 
section. The Paraphrast omits the 
sentence. The Scholiast gives mpds 
Tovs yovels Tav droydvuy drbcracw 
modverd# elvar Kat rockihny dvayKaidy 
éorw. 

5 dromov b)—yovefow] ‘It would 
be absurd, therefore, if the dead should 
change in sympathy with them, and 
hecome at one time happy, and then 
again wretched. But it would be 
absurd also that the fortunes of the 
descendants should affect the ancestors 
in nothing, and not for some time at 
least,’ i.e. after death. The second 
part of this sentence, pronounced so 
strongly as it is, seems to contradict 
what one would have supposed to be 
Aristotle’s philosophical creed. But 
he is here speaking from the popular 
point of view, and states strongly the 
two sides of the difficulty that presents 
itself. For the nonce he accepts the 





common belief on the subject (cf. 1. xi. 
I, I. xi. 6), but modifies it so as to 
leave it unimportant. On the ap- 
parently indeterminate views on the 
question of a future life, held by 
Aristotle, see Vol. I. Essay V. p. 299, 
sqq. 

6 ‘But let us return to the former 
difficulty, for perhaps the clue to our 
present question also may be dis- 
covered from it.’ 7d mpbrepov dmropnbév 
is not a very accurate expression. 
Aristotle, when he stated the question 
now reverted to, el Se? 7d Tédos Gpay, 
gave it two meanings, and showed the 
impossibility of holding the first, and 
the difficulty that attached even to the 
second. Henow says, ‘let us go back 
to the former difficulty.” What he 
means, however, is clear enough. He 
means to say, ‘may we not after all 
set aside the caution of Solon in what- 
ever way it is stated? May we not 
predicate happiness in the present as 
well as retrospectively? By settling 
the question as far as the present life 
goes, we may perhaps get some light 
as to the security or insecurity of the 
dead.’ 

7 tas dé réxas TodAdKs dvaxu- 
KAetaOat mept rods adrovs] ‘ And be- 
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TUXas ToAAaks avaxuxAeio Oat Tept Tovs avrovs; dyAov 8 
yap ws ef cuvaxorovOolnuey Taig Tuxas, Tov adToy evdai- 
mova xal wadw &OALov Epovper * roANAKts, Xamar€éorra 
Tiva TOY Evdalmova aropalvovres Kat cabpas Mpuuévov, 19 
TO mev Tals Tyas eraKxoAovbe’y oldamas opOdv ; ov yap 
ev Tavrats TO eb } Kakws, GAG Tpocdetrat TOUTWY O ay- 
Opwrivos Bios, caOarep elraper, kupta 0 etaty al Kar’ 
apeTny evépryerat Tis evdarovias, ai 8 évavria tot évay- 
tov. apTupe oe To Adyw Kal TO vov dcarropn bev, Tepl 10 
oddey yap obras Urapxe Tay avOpwriver épywv BeBadrns 
wos Tept Tas evepyeias Tas Kar’ apeTiy: MOVLMOTEPAL yap 
kal Tov ématyuev ad’ta doxotow eva. TolTwy 0 adTay 
ai TymdTaTar povimdTaTat dia TO wadirTa Kal cuvexé- 
orata KaraChv év avTais Tous pakapious: TOUTO yup 





cause fortune makes many revolutions | essence is to be found in his own 
around the same individuals.’ Various | conception of happiness, since he has 
expressions of this sentiment are | placed it in the individual conscious- 
quoted from the Classics. The most ; ness, in that which is the life and 
beautiful is that which occurs in ‘ soul of the man himself. 
Soph. Trachinice, 127, a\N éml mia mept ovdev yap—7Onv] ‘For about 
kal xapa lao. xuxdodow, ofov dpxrov | nothing human is there so much stabi- 
orpopades xédevOor, lity, as about the most excellent moods 
8 xauattéovra — kat oabpds idpuv- | of the consciousness, for these are 
Hévov] It has been remarked that | thought to be more abiding even than 
these words form an iambic line, | thesciences. And the highest among 
probably quoted from some play. them are most abiding of all, because 
9 #) rd wer—evavriov] ‘Rather, to the happy dwell in them most entirely 
follow chances is altogether a mis- | and continuously, which appears to 
take, for good or evil resides not in ; give the reason for their never being 
these, but human life, as we have | forgotten.’ Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
said, requires them as an external | stability and permanence of mental 
condition; while what determines | states was inherited by him from the 
happiness is the rightly regulated | Cynic Antisthenes. Cf.Xenophon, Mem. 
mental consciousness, and vice versd.’ | 1. ii. 19: Ovw dv more 6 Sixatos ddtxos 
10 paprupe 5é TE Adyw Kal 7d viv | yévorTo, ode 6 cdppwr LBpiorys, ovdEe 
diarropyOév] ‘And even the present | dAdo ovdév, Gv pdOnals éoriv, 6 wabav 
difficulty witnesses to our theory,’ te. | dvemioriywv dv rore-yevaro, To speak 
the difficulty felt in predicating happi- | indeed of human évépyeca as pbvinor 
ness, except retrospectively, betraysa | or cvvexels isa sort of contradiction 
latent sense that happiness must be | of Aristotle’s own philosophy, cf. Eth. 
regarded as something more stable | x. iv. 9; Metaph. vi. viii. 18. The 
than the fluctuations of fortune. Aris- | more accurate expression of his prin- 
totle finds out that this more stable | ciple would be to say that while the 
VOL, I. LL 
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” of a \ , 6 \ eee x6. 
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2% % a , , ig A t oe 

Tos’ det yup  padiota ravtTov mpage Kai Oewpjoe ra 
I , , 

Kar apeTiy, Ka Tas TuXas oloet KadNorTa Kat TavTn Tav- 
> A vw > ¢ . A ) \ \ , ” 

Tus eupedas Oy ws adnOas ayalos Kal TeTparywvos avev 

Woyou. 


q \ , 4 \ N A ’ , 
TWV meyeBe Kat MIKPOTHTL, TA Mev MiKpa TWY EUTUX MAT OV, 


ToAA@y O& ywWouevwy KaTa TUXnY Kal duapepov- 
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Q ~ 
plarepov Tov Blov woumoet («at yap ara cuveruKoopmeiy 
mépuKev, Kal 7 Xprioes auTav Kady Kat oovdala vyiyverat), 
, , 
avaradw dé€ cupBalvovra OrAIBe Kat AvmalveTar TO maKa- 





*Evépyeta is perpetually blooming out, 
and then disappearing, the “Eéts 
abides, and is ever tending to re- 
produce the évépyea. Life then may 
be regarded as a series of vivid mo- 
ments, with slight intervals or de- 
pressions between ; or again, ideally, 
as a vivid moment of consciousness, 
the intervals being left out of sight. 
Cf. Essay IV. p. 251. The évépyea 
then is our life and being, andit would 
be absurd to speak of forgetting this. 
Itis ‘more abiding than the sciences,’ 
i.e. than the separate parts of know- 
ledge, which do not constitute the 
mind itself. The opposition here is 
not between the moraland intellectual 
évépyecat, as we may see from § 11, 
where it is said that ‘the required 
stability will belong to the happy 
man, for always, or mostly, he will 
act and contemplate in accordance 
with the law of his being.’ Zodia, 
viewed as a mood of the mind, is as 
abiding as the moral qualities, and 
indeed admits of more continuous 
exercise. Cf. Zth. x. vii. 2. 

mepl aira] (sc. evépyeas). Cf. Eth. 
ul. xii, 2, Pol. vit. xiii. 3, where 
there occur similar transitions to a 
neuter pronoun. 

Il Sy’ ws ddyOGs dyads kal rerpa- 





yuvos dvev Wdoyou] ‘He that is truly 
good, and foursquare without a flaw.’ 
These terms are borrowed from Simo- 
nides. They are quoted also, and dis- 
cussed, in the Protayoras of Plato, p. 
339: dvdp’ dyabdr wey ddhabéws Tevéc Oat 
xaderdv, Xepot re Kal moat Kal vow 
Terpdywvov, dvev Woyou rTeruypévov. 
Cf. Rhetoric, 11. xi. 2: Tdv d-yabdv 
dvipa pavar elvat TeTpd-ywvor, peTapopa, 
dugdw yap téXkera, Hor. Serm, i. vii. 
86: in seipso totus, teres atque ro- 
tundus. 

12 doy ws—momjoe, K.7.A.] The 
distinction between {wy and Blos is 
hardly preserved. ‘ Good fortunes if 
small, obviously do not alter the 
balance of the life and feelings, but if 
considerable, and coming in numbers, 
they will make one’s condition more 
blessed.’ Cf, Eth, rx. ix. 9. 

kai yap adra ouverrixoopely répuKe] 
‘For they naturally add a lustre.’ 
This is said from the practical point 
of view, which analyses happiness into 
the internal mood and the external 
cireumstances. From the ideal point 
of view, which takes happiness asa 
whole (Zth. 1. vii, 8), nothing can be 
added to it, or make it better. 

avaradkw b&—peyaddpuxos] ‘While 
contrary circumstancesmarand deface 
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felicity, by introducing pains, and often 
hindeting the play of the mind. But 
nevertheless, even in these, what is 
beautiful shines out, when one bears 
easily many and great misfortunes, 
not from insensibility, but from being 
of a noble and magnanimous nature.’ 
In this place, and in 2th, 11. ix. 4 
(where he describes the brave man 
voluntarily consenting to death), Aris- 
totle exhibits a high moral tone, quite 
on a level with the Stoics, and which 
places him above the accusation of 
being a mere Eudemonist. 

13 el 8 eiclL—gadd\a] ‘Now if 
life is determined by its moments of 
consciousness, as we have said, no one 
of the blessed will ever become miser- 
able, for he will never do what is 
hateful and mean.’ paxdpvos, which 
is used repeatedly here and elsewhere, 
is a more enthusiastic term than 





evdaiuwr, Though it is applied to 
Bios in the previous section, it would 
seem generally more applicable to the 
internal feelings. By a false ety- 
mology, Eth. vil. xi. 2, it is connected 
with xalpew. In the next section it is 
predicated negatively of the evdaluwv. 
‘The happy man can never become 
miserable—not, however, that he will 
retain his joyful state, if he falls into 
the lot of Priam.’ But no very marked 
distinction is kept up between evdat- 
pov and pakdptos. 

14 &k Te T&v Too’rwr—ém7nBoros] 
‘ And after such he cannot again be- 
cone happy in a short time, but if at 
all, in a long and complete period, 
havingattained greatand noblethings 
in it.’ This shows that happiness, 
being deep-seated, and depending on 
the entire state of mind (éés), is 
neither lost nor won easily. 
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15 ri ofv—mdyrws] ‘ What hinders 
then to call him happy who is in the 
fruition of absolute harmony of mind 
and is furnished sufficiently with ex- 
ternal goods—not for a casual period, 
but an absolute lifetime ? or must one 
add—‘‘ and who shall live on so and 
die accordingly”—since the future is 
uncertain to us, and we assume hap- 
piness to be an End-in-itself and some- 
thing absolute in every possible way?’ 
TéXevos, as before said, has two asso- 
ciations ; one popular, with the com- 
mon sense of rédos, and thus means 
‘complete’ or ‘perfect’; the other 
philosophic, with the End-in-itself, 
and thus means that which is in and 
for itself desirable, that in which the 
mind finds satisfaction, the absolute. 
The word here seeins to hover between 
its two meanings. Aristotle probably 
was not conscious of the collision 
between the frequent use of réAeoy 
here and the question to which this 
chapter is an answer—el xp} 1d réAos 
épav. 

16 ef & o'rw—dvOparovs] ‘If so, 
we shall call those happy during their 
lifetime who have and still have the 
qualities mentioned, but still happy as 





men only.’ Solon’s view, which had 
rested on a too great regard to external 
fortune, is accordingly superseded. 
Happiness viewed from the inside— 
from its most essential part—may be 
predicated of the living, though still 
with a reserve, since they are still 
subject to the conditions of humanity. 


XI. 1 He returns to the question 
before incidentally mooted (1. x. 4), 
where the happiness of the dead 
can be affected by the vicissitudes of 
the world they have left. He will 
not altogether deny that some con- 
sciousness of events may reach the 
dead, but without determining this he 
argues that in any case the impres- 
sion produced by them must be too 
slight and unimportant to affect our 
notion of the dead. 

tats ddfats évayrloy] In the so-called 
Menexenus of Plato (p. 248 B) we 
find this opinion stated in a wavering 
form.—(The dead are supposed to ad- 
dress their surviving parents) dedueda 
5) Kal marépwv kal unrépwy ry aby 
raury Siavole xpwuévous Tov émidourov 
Biov did-yeww, kal eld€var drt ob Opynvodvres 
ovde dAopupdmevoe Tuas uly pwddiora 
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Tov cupPawovTwr, Kat Tov pev paddov CUVIKVOUMLEev@Y TOV 
0 rrov, Kal’ &caoroy mev daupeiv Maxpov Kat amépav- 
Tov aivera, xabedou dé AexOev Kat TUTW Tay’ dv tkaves 
éxou ef 0, cabarrep Kat TOY Tept avTov ATUXNUATOV Th 
mev éxet Tt BpiOos Kat porny mpos Tov Biov Ta 6 ehappo- 
TEpos Zoey, oUTW Kal Ta Tept Tous pirous OMolws daray- 
Tas, draéper be Tov Taber exacToV Tept Cavras % TeAeu- 
TioavTas cuuPaivew ToAV Maddov } TA Tapavoua Kat dewa 
mpoimapxey ev Talis Tpaypdoias 7 mpattecOa, ov\doyt- 
oTéov On Kal TavTnY THY dvaopay, waAXov 8 tcws TO 
dtarropeia Oat rept Tous Kekuyxotas ef TiWos ayabob KOLVO)= 
vovow  Tav ayTiKemevwv* ZomKE yap €« TovTwy ef Kal 





xaptoivrar, GAN eb ris ore Tois TETE- 
Aeurnkdow aloOnots TaY SavTwv, oTws 
dxdpiorot elev av uddtora, K.T.r. 

3-4 el dy—Siapopdv] There is a 
complex protasis, (1) ef 57, (2) duapépec 
6é. The apodosis to both is ovAXo- 
yoréov 54. The argument is, that we 
must bear in mind the difference : (1) 
between misfortunes in themselves, 
light and heavy ; (2) between those, 
of whatever kind, happening in our 
lifetime and after ourdeath. ‘If, then, 
it is the same case with regard to the 
misfortunes attaching to the circle of 
one’s friends as it is with those attach- 
ingto oneself—namely, thatsome have 
a certain weight and influence upon 
life, while others seem lighter; and 
if, again, there is a difference between 
the impression made by events on the 
living and on the dead far greater 
than that between crimes and horrors 
enacted upon the stage or only alluded 
to in tragedies ; we must, I say, take 
account of this difference.’ 

mpoimdpxew—i mpdrrecbat] The 
contrast is that between the actual 
representation of horrors, or the 
mention of them as ‘ presupposed,’ 
and done off the stage. It is merely 
the principle of Horace. A. P. 181. 

suAdoyioréov] This cannot mean 





*We must conclude’; else the same 
proposition would form both the pre- 
mises and the conclusion ; but ‘we 
must take account of,’ ze. we must 
make ‘this difference’ part of the 
premises we have to go upon in all 
reasonings about the dead. The word 
is used, not in its technical Aristo- 
telian, but rather in its earlier and 
natural sense, according to which it 
meant ‘to put together the grounds of 
an argument.’ Cf. Plato, Charmides, 
Pp. 160D: mdvra tara cvAdoyiodmevos 
elré ef kat dvdpeiws. The Paraphrast 
here writes oxemréov ody wept ris dia- 
popas, 

5 Madov 8 tows—dvrixequevwr] ‘Or 
rather, perhaps’ (we must take into 
account, ovAdoyiordéov understood), 
‘the fact that a question israised about 
the dead, as to whether they share at 
allin good orevil.’ A difficulty has been 
madeabout7o diamopetc dat. ‘Lambinus 
ex Vet, Int. et Argyrop. emendat ré5e 
det, eamque lectionem Zwinger in tex- 
tum recepit, que hactenus commenda- 
tur, quia sequenti 6a absorberi facile 
poterat dé et de?.’—Zell. The conjec- 
ture is supported by the rendering of 
the Paraphrast, who separates this 
clause from the preceding one. oxe- 
wréov ody epi THs Siadopas. BEéATtov 
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6€ dort oxéWacbat Ef Kowwvotow, K.T.r. 
But against it these appear to be con- 
clusive reasons: (1) The authority of 
MSS. (2) We should expect dcamopety, 
and that the sentence should stand 
Maddov 8 lows rdde det Stamopeiv. 
(3) The alteration would really alter 
and spoil the context. Aristotle does 
not say, ‘Perhaps after all we had 
better start the question anew whe- 
ther the dead are conscious of events.’ 
This would contradict § 6. He only 
says, ‘While granting the hypothesis 
that they do feel, we must take into 
account the element of doubt which 
still continues to attach tothe subject.’ 

6 This section was pronounced sus- 
pect by Victorius on account of its 
being a mere repetition and summing 
up of former conclusions. He says 
it is wanting in some MSS., and that 
it may be a scholium, though a very 
old one. In favour of its genuineness 
we may urge that it is quite in Ari- 
stotle’s manner, Cf. #th. 111. v. 22. 
It is found in all Bekker’s MSS., with 
the exception of the words rap piAw», 
dpmolws 6¢ Kalai duompatlac; which are 
omitted in two, the omission being 
obviously due to the similarity of 
evmpazla: and dvompatiat, It is also 
recognised by the Paraphrast and 
Eustratius. 





ovpBdrdrcoOal 7] ‘to contribute,’ 
or ‘communicate something.’ Cf. 
Eth, i. i, 12: pndév cvpBaddopevov 
Tov Biacbévros. X. X. 19. 


XII. The question which occupies 
this chapter—namely, in which class 
of goods happiness is to be placed, 
the admirable or the praiseworthy ? 
is one that appears of little ethical in- 
terest, to have no important scientific 
bearing ; in short, to degenerate into a 
sort of trifling. Aristotle, however, 
who aims at verbal precision and dis- 
tinctness, and again who wishes to 
reconcile his theory with all questions, 
doctrines, and forms of language of 
the day, appears to have thought it 
worth a passing consideration. We 
may regard the present question as 
the last of that series of collateral 
questions growing out of his defini- 
tion of happiness. It is answered 
by being stated ; for the Chief Good 
and the Absolutely Desirable must 
necessarily be above praise, which is 
only given to the relatively, not to 
the absolutely good. 

1 dfAov yap re Tw ye Surduewy ovK 
éorw] ‘For it is plain that it is not a 
merely potential good.’ This implies 
a classification of goods into (1) poten- 
tial, (2) actual, which latter are sub- 
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divided into praiseworthy and admir- 
able. There is a complete commen- 
tary on the present passage to be 
found in the Magna Moralia, 1. ii. 1: 
"Ered & rep rovtwy Sudpirrat, metpa- 
Odpev Néyery, Tayabdv rocax ds Aéyerat. 
“Kore yap ray dyadar ra pev Tiua, To 
& émawerd, Ta Se Suvders. TO dé Titov 
A€yw 7d Towotrov, 7d Oetov, rd BEATLOY, 
otov ux, vods, rd dpxardrepor, } apx7, 
7a Towatra . . . Ta be émawerd olov 
dperal. ... 7a O¢ Suvdwets, olov apxy 
(rule), wAodros, loxds, KaANOS* TovTOLS 
yap kal 6 crovdatos eb av Suvnrae xpq- 
cacba Kat 6 paddos Kaxdis, 61d Suvdpee 
Ta rowadra Kadodyra: dyabd. 1. . 
Aourdv 6¢ Kai réraprov rév d-yabav, Td 
cwortkoy Kal mointtkdy ayaGod, olov 
yupvdowa wytelas Kat ef re EXO ToLotrov. 

3 yerotor yap paivovrat] sc. of Beol, 





Eth. x. viii. 7. Hence in the ‘Te 
Deum laudamus,’ laudare is used in a 
different sense from éraweiy. 

bia 76 ylvecOar rods émalvous 6 
dvagopas] ‘ Because praise is made by 
a reference to some higher standard.’ 

5 doxet 6é—dvapépecba:] ‘Now 
Eudoxus also seems to have well 
pleaded the claims of pleasure to the 
first' prize, for he argued that its not 
being praised, although it is a good, 
shows that it is above the class of 
things praiseworthy, as God and the 
chief good are, to whom all other 
things are referred,’ On Eudoxus see 
Eth, x. ii, 1-2, Essay III. p. 218. 
The metaphor of the Aristeia here 
seems borrowed from the Philebus of 
Plato, p.22 B: AANA why, & Zdxpares, 
euovye Soxet viv perv Oovn coe weTTw- 
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kévat KaOarepel rrnyeton brd Tay vov 
dn Adywr Tay yap wanrnpluv mépt 
paxouevyn KelTat. KT. 

6 Praise is of qualities: ‘encomia 
are for achievements, whether bodily 
or mental.’ Cf. Rhetoric, 1. ix. 33, 
where the same distinction is given : 
dors & errawos Abyos eupavlfwy wéyeBos 
dperfis .. . 705 eykwpov rev Epywv 
éotly... 60d Kat éyxwpudfouer rpdéav- 
Tas, Ta 5é épya onpeta Tis tEews ear, 
émel ératvoijwev dv kal wh wemparyéra el 
miorevounev elvat Towodrov. Cf. Eth. 
Fud. 1. 1. Td pev yap eyxwpsov Xbyos 
Tod Kad’ €xacrov épyou .. . 6 8 evdat- 
poucpds Tédovs. 

7 dd\d\a—rrerorvnuévors] ‘But per- 
haps to go into the details of the 
subject belongs more properly to the 
writers on encomia.’ semovnydvos, a 
deponent form, as in Eth. 1. xiii. 2. 
Encomia in the hands of the Sophists 
seem to have become a complete 
branch of literature, so as to have 
been treated as a separate art with 
its own proper rules. 

8 ouxe 6’ —rlOeuev] ‘And this 
seems also the case from its being a 
principle ; for we all do all things else 
for the sake of this. Now the prin- 
ciple and the cause of goods we assume 
to be something admirable and divine.’ 
The two senses of dpy7j—dpxt odclas 
and apy) yrwoews (cf, Metaph. rv. xvii. 
2), the origin of being and the origin of 





knowing—the cause and the reason— 
seem here to flow together. Happi- 
ness, or the practical chief good, is 
the dpx% of life, as being the final 
cause or rédos. In this sense dpy7 and 
réXos, the first and the last, become 
identical. But the idea of happiness 
when apprehended becomes an apy} 
in another way—namely, a major pre- 
mise or principle for action (cf. Eth. 
vi. xii. 10). When Aristotle speaks 
of ‘something admirable and divine, 
the principle and the cause of all 
goods,’ he uses terms that approach 
those of Plato with regard to the Idea 
of Good, though his point of view is 
different. Cf. Essay III. p. 204. 


XIII. With this chapter commences 
a new division of the treatise. Aris- 
totle now opens the analysis of the 
terms of his definition. If happiness 
be ‘vital action in conformity with 
the law of absolute excellence,’ the 
question arises, what this law of ex- 
cellence is ?—a question essentially 
belonging to Politics. The answer to 
this Aristotle gives by the aid of a 
popular and empirical Psychology. 
Without attempting to sound the 
depths of the subject, he assumes, as 
sufficient for his present purpose, a 
threefold development of the internal 
principle (yux7) into (1) the purely 
physical or vegetative, (2) the semi- 
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rational or appetitive, (3) the purely 
rational. The first being excluded 
from all share in virtue, or human 
excellence properly so called; the 
second is considered the sphere of 
moral, and the third that of intellec- 
tual virtue. This division regulates 
the methodical arrangement of the 
Ethics. Also it may be said to have 
regulated almost all subsequent 
human thought on moral subjects. 
On Aristotle’s general philosophy of 
the yux7 see Essay V. p. 295. 

z doxet Sé—imnyxbovs] ‘This, too, 
seems to have been the main concern 
of the true politician, for he wishes to 
make the citizens good and obedient 
to the laws.’ As we find in Plato 
éd7Gea is the quality most character- 
istic of the Ideas, so kav’ ddjOevar 
here implies a thing being absolutely, 
deeply, essentially what it is to the ex- 
clusion of all mere seeming. The con- 
trast here would be to those mpaxrixol 
moderixol mentioned Eth. vi. viii. 2. 
Also to those historical and eminent 
statesmen whom Plato attacks in the 
Gorgias, p. 515 C sq., as having been 
entirely devoid of this object—making 
the citizens better. 

VoL. I. 





3 Tapdberypa de—-yeydvnvra] ‘As 
an instance of this we have the law- 
givers of the Cretans and Lacedemo- 
nians, and if there have been any 
others such like.’ Aristotle seems to 
have inherited the preference felt by 
Plato and by Socrates for the Spartan 
constitution ; not so much as a his- 
torical fact, but rather as a philo- 
sophical idea. It presented the scheme 
of an entire education for the citizens, 
though Aristotle confesses that this 
became degraded into « school for 
gymnastic. 

5 wept dperfs 6¢ émioxerréov dvOpw- 
mlyys dpdov Sr] ‘ Now it is obviously 
about human excellence that we have 
to inquire.’ This passage would prove, 
if it were necessary, the indeterminate 
sense with which the term dpe7i is 
introduced into Aristotle’s Ethics, At 
first it appears merely as the law of 
excellence, quite in a general signifi- 
cation. Afterwards this is gradually 
restricted to human excellence, and 
then physical or bodily excellence is 
finally excluded. 

7 el 8¢ Ta00'—larpixfs] ‘But if 
this be so, it is plain that the politician 
must know in a way the nature of the 
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internal principle, just as he who is to 
cure the eyes must also know the whole 
body, And this holds good the more 
in proportion as Politics is higher and 
better than medicine.’ A different 
interpretation is given by some com- 
mentators; thus Argyropolus, follow- 
ing the scholium of Eustratius, trans- 
lates: ‘Quemadmodum et eum, qui 
curaturus est oculos totumque corpus, 
de ipsis scire oportet;’ as if the ana- 
logy between the lazpds and the 7ro- 
Rerexds were this, that they both are 
concerned to know the nature of that 
which they propose to benefit. The 
Paraphrast, however, takes it as above, 
referring kal wav c&ua not to Oepa- 
srevoovta but to be? elddvar. That this 
is the true interpretation is rendered 
almost certain by a passage in Plato 
(Charmides, p. 156 8), from which the 
present comparison was in all proba- 
bility taken: dX’ Gorep tows H5n kal 
ov axjKoas Tv dyabav larpav, éreddy 
tis autolts mpocédhOn Trois dpOaduovs 
ddyav, Néyaval mov, bt. obx ofdv Te 
avrovs povous émixerpety Tovs d@Oaduods 
ldoOat, GAN’ dvaryKaiov ely dua kal rip 
ke~adyy Oeparevew, ef méddor cal a | 





Tov dupdrwv eb éxew’ kal ad 7d Thy 
kepadty olecOar dv more Oeparedoa 
atriy ép’ éaurijs dvev bXov To cwparos 
mohhip dvoay evar. The general sense 
here evidently is that as the oculist 
must know toa certain extent the rest 
of the body, se the politician, who has 
not by any means to deal with the 
whole of the yvx7#, must yet, in some 
measure, know its entire nature. This 
knowledge, however, is to be limited 
(§ 8) by a practical scope. With 
xaplevres cf. De Sensu, i. 4: kal ray 
larp&v of dirocopwrépws thy téxvnv 
METLOVTES, 

9 dAéyerar—éxov] ‘Now even in 
popular accounts certain points are 
sufficiently stated with regard to the 
internal principle, and we will avail 
ourselves of them; as, for instance, 
that part of it is irrational and part 
rational,’ For an account of the 
éfwrepixol Aéyor, and for arguments 
showing that they do not designate 
a separate class of Aristotle’s own 
works, see Appendix B to Essays. 

10 ratra 6é—rapév] ‘ But whether 
these are divided like the limbs of the 
body, and all other divisible matter, 
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or whether they are only distinguish- 
able in conception, while in nature 
they are inseparable, like the concave 
and convex in the circumference of 
a circle, makes no difference for our 
present purpose.’ The above-men- 
tioned division of the yux7, which is 
attributed to Plato, Magna Moralia, 
L i, 7, is attacked by Aristotle, De 
Animd, 1. v. 26, and again, more de- 
finitely, De Animd, 111. ix. 3. He here 
avails himself of it as popularly true, 
though he indicates also that from a 
higher point of view it will not hold 
good—that at all events it is a dis- 
tinction and not a division. 

II T08 dNb-you—riwd] ‘Now of the ir- 
rational division part appears common 
and vegetative—I mean that which is 
the cause of nourishment and growth; 
for this sort of power of the internal 
principle one must assume as existing 
in all things that are nourished, and 
even in embryos, and this same also 
in full-grown creatures, for it is more 
reasonable to suppose this than any 
other to be the cause of nutriment and 
growth.’ To 7d pév gorxe xowg corre- 
spond the words (§ 15), "Howe 5é kal 
Gry Ts pvows, «.7.r. Aristotle first 





makestheirrational sidedouble. After- 
wards (§ 19) he says that, viewing it 
differently, you may call the rational 
twofold. xow@, ie. ‘not distinctive 
of man.’ reXelos is used in the non- 
philosophical sense. Aristotle’s psy- 
chology is of course constructed upon 
a physical basis. The principle of 
life develops itself into perception and 
reason, but the lower modes of it are 
necessary conditions to the higher, 
and exist in them. So Dryden says 
(Palamon and Arcite, 11. sub fin.) 
that man is 


‘ First vegetive, then feels,and reasons 
last ; 
Rich of three souls, and lives all 
three to waste.’ 


12-13 ‘Now excellence in this 
respect seems common, and not pe- 
culiarly human; for this part or 
faculty seems to operate especially in 
sleep, and the good and bad are 
least distinguishable in sleep. Hence 
they say that for the half of life the 
happy are no better off than the 
wretched. Now this result is as might 
have been expected, for sleep is an in- 
action of the internal principle, viewed 
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as something morally good or bad, 
except so far as certain impulses may 
toa trifling extent reach it, and in this 
way the visions of the good will be 
better than those of the common sort.’ 
The physical principles here enun- 
ciated are stated at length in the 
interesting treatises De Somno et 
Vigilid, De Insomniis, et De Divina- 
tione per Somnum, which occur among 
Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia. It may 
be sufficient now to allude to his de- 
finition of sleep and its cause (De 
Somno, iii. 30)—that it is a sort of 
catalepsy of the consciousness, caused 
by the rising of the vital warmth so as 
to clog the perceptive organ, and re- 
sulting necessarily from the functions 
of animal life, which its object is to 
preserve, by providing a rest for them. 
He speaks also (De Somno, i. 15) of 
the nutritive particle performing its 
office more during sleep than waking, 
“since creatures grow most during 
sleep. In his discussions about 
dreams we find a frequent recurrence 
of the words here used, xivjoers—édu- 
He defines 
a dream to be ‘that image resulting 
from the impulsion of the sensations 
which arises in sleep, and is dependent 
on the peculiar conditions of sleep,’ 


uxvodvrai—parracuara, 





(De Insom. iii. 19) 76 Pdvracpa 7d 
dd ris kuwhoews Tov alcOnudrwv brav 
dv Tp Kabeddew F, f Kadevder, Toor’ 
éorw évirvov. In his excellently 
wise treatise on prophetic dreams he 
seems especially to dwell upon the 
fact that in dreaming the moral dis- 
tinctions between men are lost, hence 
dreams cannot be sent by God. (i. 3) 
7b re yap Oedy elvar roy méutovTa, mpds 
TH GAAQ ddoyla, Kal 7d wh Tots Bedrl- 
oros Kal ppovimwrdros GANG Tols TU- 
xoto. méurev &rorov. (This is well 
illustrated by Plato, Republic, 1x. p. 
5710 sqq.) In another place, how- 
ever, he connects the illusions of 
dreaming with the personal character, 
just as the coward, he says, and the 
lover would form different mistakes 
about a distant object. (De Insom. 
ii. 15). This last coincides with what 
is said above about the g¢avrdcpara 
Tév émexav, Cf. on dreams gene- 
rally Aristotle’s Problemata, xxx. 
xiv. 

15-16 one dé—dytiBaivov] ‘ But 
there seems also to be another na- 
ture in the internal principle which 
is irrational,and yet in a way partakes 
of reason. For in the continent and 
the incontinent man we praise the 
reason, and that within them which 
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possesses reason, for this exhorts them 
rightly, and to what is best; but 
there appears also to be something 
else in them besides the reason, which 
fights and strives against the reason. 
For just as paralysed limbs of the 
body, when we mean to move them 
to the right, go in the opposite direc- 
tion to the left, so it is with the mind. 
For the tendencies of the incontinent 
are in the opposite direction to reason. 
In the body wesee the false movement, 
but with regard to the mind we do not 
secit. But perhaps not the less ought 
we to believe that there is in the mind 
something besides the reason which 
is opposed to it, and goes against it.’ 
Zell mentions a conjecture, rod yap 
éyxparods xal edxparois. Buta slight 
consideration of the context shows 
that no change is required. It has 
been said that this passage exhibits 
the doctrine of ‘human corruption.’ 
To say this introduces a set of asso- 
ciations foreign to Aristotle. Aris- 
totle’s remark (1) does not go so deep 
as to the contrast between sin and 
holiness, purity and corruption: (2) 
it does not point out » radical and 
incurable defect in the whole race of 
man; on the contrary, he says pre- 
sently that in the cdppwv ‘all things 
are in harmony with reason.’ How- 
ever, we may well esteem the present 
observation, especially when first 
made, as one of the most penetrating 





' monised with the reason. 


piecesofmoral psychology. Aristotle’s 
purpose is to establish the existence 
of a principle, weréxov Adyou, which 
is to be the sphere of the practical 
virtues. This he exhibits in the case 
of the continent and incontinent (i.e. 
man in a state of moral conflict) as 
opposing and fighting against the 
reason. This is given as a fact of 
nature. This same fact viewed from 
the side of personal repentance might 
be well expressed in the language of 
St. Paul. Before attributing any- 
thing like the above-mentioned doc- 
trine to Aristotle, we should require 
to examine the whole bearing of his 
moral theories, instead of deciding 
from an isolated passage. 

17 ws 8 erepov, oddey diadépe] 
This shows that Aristotle does not 
propose here to seek deeply for the 
rationale of these phenomena in our 
moral nature. 

ére 3 tows—Adbyy] ‘And perhaps 
it is still more obedient in him who 
is temperate and brave. For in him 
all things are in harmony with reason.’ 
We have here a character supposed 
which unites the two first virtues of 
the Aristotelian table—Courage and 
Temperance—the virtues par excel- 
lence of the ddoya pépy (cf. Eth, 111. 
x. 1). In a person possessing both 
these virtuesthe unreasoning instincts 
would ex hypothesi have been har- 
Book vit. 
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viii. 5 distinguishes the cd@pwv, in 
whom reason hascomplete supremacy, 
from the éyxparjs, who maintains his 
virtue by a conflict. 

18 7d 8 émiOupnrixdy — pabnua- 
tixGv] ‘But the appetitive part, and 
generally speaking that which desires, 
in a way partakes of reason, inas- 
much as it is subject and obedient to 
it. In like manner we speak of “pay- 
ing attention to” one’s father or one’s 
friends, not in the same sense as we 
speak of ‘‘paying attention to” ma- 
thematics.’ “Exew Adyor or peréxerv 
déyou must be said of the passions in 
a different way from that in which it 
is said of the rational part of our 
nature, Aristotle illustrates this by 
adducing the use of éyew Adyor with 
a genitive, which exhibits also a 
shade of variety in the meaning. With 
éxew Noyov marpés, cf. Eurip. Alves- 
tis, 51, éyw Adyov 6h Kal mpobuular 
oéGev. The passions are like the slave, 
as defined in Politics, 1. v.9:"Eor: yap 
pdoe doddos 6 Kowwvdv dbyou Togobrov 
Boor alaBdverOar adAAD wh exe. 

Tov pabnuatixdv] here apparently 
means, not ‘the mathematicians,’ as 
Eth. 1. iii. 4, but ‘mathematics,’ as v1. 
viii. 9. So it is taken by the Para- 





phrast: Acrrds 6& Aéyerar 7d Aé-you 
peréxew KaOdmrep Kal rd dAdyov exe. 
Aéyouer yap Tod waTpds Kal Tov plr\wy 
Abyov éxew, TO ériaTpéperOar mpds av- 
rovs, Kat ols xeXevovow é&aKorovdeiv. 
Aéyouer 6é Kal Tay padnuariKdy byov 
éxew, 76 eldévar atta Kal yrdoiv Twa 
kal émorhunv abrav éxew. Partly 
there is a play on the words Adyov 
éxew, which it is impossible to trans- 
late ; and partly there is an analogy 
between the obedience of the passions 
to the reason and the submission one 
pays to the advice of others; and, on 
the other hand, between the purely 
intellectual process of mathematical 
study and the independent action of 
the reason itself. 

20 dtoplferai—réyouer] ‘ According 
to this division also is human excel- 
lence divided. For we speak of in- 
tellectual excellences, and moral ex- 
cellences; philosophy, intelligence, 
and thought being intellectual, libe- 
rality and temperance moral. For 
when speaking of the moral character 
we do not say thata man is philosophic 
or intelligent, but that he is gentle or 
temperate: yet we praise the philo- 
sophie man also, with regard to his 
state of mind, and praiseworthy states 
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of mind we call excellences.’ The old 
difficulty of translating less definite 
ancient words into more definite 
modern ones occurs here. Aristotle 
is founding the distinction between 
the Intellectual and the Moral which 
has lasted ever since. But he uses 
the word dpery as applicable to both 
spheres, whereas the instinct of men, 
whether rightly or wrongly, inclines 
to confine the name of virtue and the 
award of praise to the moral side,— 
to acts or states in which the will is 
prominently exerted. On this point 





we can trace a progress, even in the 
Peripatetic school, for while the sen- 
tence éravotuer 5¢ xal roy coddy is 
repeated in the Ludemian Ethics (11. 
i, 18), it is corrected in the Magna 
Moralia (1. v. 3), xara yap tavras 
érawerol NeyoueOa, Kata 5@ Tas Tod 
tov Adbyov éxovros ovdels émawetrac’ 
ovre yap bre cops, ovdels érrawetrat, 
ore 8rt ppdvipos, ovd’ Ews kaTd Te TOY 
roovrwr ovdév. The last line in the 
first Book contains an anticipation of 
much that is demonstrated in Books 
II. and ITI. 


PLAN OF BOOK II. 





HE Second Book of the Ethics goes far to determine the 
course of the entire succeeding work, by laying down a 
programme of the separate moral virtues, which is afterwards 
followed in Books III. and IV.; and by suggesting for future 
consideration the conceptions of ’Ogéds Adyog and of TIgoa/geac. 
But it cannot be said that this book itself exhibits traces of pre- 
conceived arrangement or artistic design. On the contrary, it 
bears the same tentative character as Book I. Its parts are at 
first confused with each other, and design seems only to grow up 
as the book proceeds. Its contents may be arranged under the 
following heads :— 

(1) A preliminary discussion on the formation of moral states. 
Ch. I.—IV. 

(2) The formal definition of virtue according to its genus and 
differentia. Ch. V.—VI. . 

(3) The exhibition of this theory in a list of the separate 
virtues. Ch. VII. 

(4) The relation of extremes, or vices, to each other, and to 
the mean or virtue. Ch. VIII. 

(5) Rules for action, with a view to attaining the mean. 
Ch. IX. 

Of these heads the first can with difficulty be divided from 
the second. The first four chapters implicitly contain the whole 
of the definition of virtue which is afterwards formally drawn 
out in Chapters V. and VI. And though the reservation of 
"Ogbds Adyog (II. ii. 2) for future analysis really afterwards gives 
rise to Book VI, and the account of intellectual acern ; yet here 
’Opbd¢ Aéyog is only cursorily, and by implication, identified with 
intellectual dgsrj (r/ fori 6 bgbd¢ Adyor, nal mds Exes mpde robs 
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dAA we agerds), and the whole conception of Book VI. seems to 
belong to a later development of the Psychology of Aristotle, 
whether due to himself or to his schddl. Other marks of crude- 
ness in detail will be adverted to in the notes. At the same time 
it would be unjust not to recognise the analytic penetration 
exhibited by Aristotle in the different parts of his theory of 
Virtue. The merit of this’ theory can only be appreciated by a 
comparison with the results which had been previously arrived 
at, as they exhibit themselves in Plato. 
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I. 1 The discussion is taken up 
from the point last arrived at in the 
analysis of happiness, namely, the dis- 
tinction of intellectual from moral 
dper7. We are not immediately told 
that the consideration of the former 
is to be deferred. That indeed only 
comes out incidentally, when (11. ii. 2) 
the discussion of ép0ds Adyos is de- 
ferred, which ép0ds Aédyos is afterwards 
(v1. xiii, 3) identified with ¢pdrvnas, 
the perfection of the practical reason. 
Here the mention made of the two 
forms of dperj only goes to imply 
that neither of them is innate—that 
they are both acquired. After this 
first paragraph, the book confines 
itself to moral virtue, discussing how 
it is acquired and what is its nature. 

H pev Siavontixy— ors] ‘* Now 
intellectual excellence, for the most 
part, takes both its origin and its 
growth from teaching, and therefore 
it requires experience and time, but 





moral virtue results from habit; : 


whence also it has, with a slight de- 
flection, derived its name’ (70cxy 
from @os); a derivation which is 
doubtless suggested by Plato, Laws, 
VIL p. 792 E: Kupusrarov yap ody éu- 
gpverar mao Tore (scil. in youth) ray 
HOos Sa @os. A mechanical theory 
is here given both of the intellect and 
the moral character, as if the one 
could be ‘acquired by teaching, the 
other by a course of habits. That 
Aristotle inclined to this mechanical 
view has been already noticed (Zth. 
I. ix. 4). It is qualified, however, by 
admissions with regard to evputa, 
guotky apern, &e. (Cf. 111. v. 17.) 

2 & o§—éyylverat] ‘Whence also 
it is plain that none of the moral 
virtues arises in us by nature.’ 
Additional proofs of this position are 
subjoined. (1) The laws of nature 
are unalterable, and independent of 
habit. (2) According to the doctrine 
of dSuvdues and évépyea (see Essay 
IY.), moral faculties are distinguished 
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from physical faculties in that the 
former are developed out of acts, and 
do not merely find a development in 
acts. (3) The whole idea of legis- 
lation is based on the supposition 
that virtue may be cultivated. (4) 
The analogy of the arts shows that 
out of practice grows perfection. 
We need only compare the theory 
of virtue in this book with the dis- 
cussions in the Meno of Plato, to see 
how immensely moral philosophy had 
gained in definiteness in the mean- 
time. While becoming definite and 
systematic, however, it had also to 
some extent become scholastic and 
mechanical. 

3 ob’ dpa—éOous] ‘Therefore the 
virtues arise in us neither by nature, 
nor against nature, but on the one 
hand we have a natural capacity of 
receiving them, and on the other hand 
we are only made perfect by habit.’ 
(Cf. #th, vi. xiii. 1-2, on the relation 
of pvorkh dpery to Kupia dpery.) It 
may be well, for the sake of clearness, 
to collect: here some of the chief ap- 
plications of the word @vois to moral 
subjects in Aristotle, without going 
into the deeper philosophy of his con- 
ception of @vois in relation to God, 
&e, tats is defined (Metaph. Iv. iv. 
8) as 7% ovcla 4 Trav éxdvrwv dpxyv 
Kujoews ev atrots 7 aura, ‘The essence 
of things having their efficient cause 
in themselves, by reason of what they 
are.’ Here, then, we have two notions 
blended together: (1) the essence of 
things, their matter and form ; (2) the 
productive principle of that essence, 





which is nothing external, but in the 
things themselves. From this general 
conception, we see the term applied in 
various ways. 

I. gvors denotes the self-produced, 
or self-producing, principle, opposed 
especially to that which is produced 
by the intelligence or will of man: 
thus to art (£th. vi. iv. 4) or to the 
moral will, care, or cultivation (x. ix. 
6). It is that for which we are irre- 
sponsible (ébid.), 7d wev ofv rijs picews 
dHrov ws ovk Ep’ Huly vrdpxe. That 
which comes of itself (VI. xi. 6), #5¢ 
q trukla votv exe. al yvwunr, ws THs 
gtoews alrias otons. That which is 
innate, and out of the sphere of the 
will, (VI, xiii. 1), w&ou yap Soxe? Exacra 
Tov Hay brdpxew pice ws. (III. Vv. 
18), 7d réd\os pice. ) drws Syrore 
gaiverat. It is opposed to habit, as 
the original tendency to that which 
is superinduced, (vil. x. 4) pgov eos 
perakwijcae pioews. Also, to the re- 
sult of circumstances, (ITI. v. 15) rupAw 
pice } ex vdcou } ex tris. 

II. From the idea of the self-caused 
(xa@’ aird), it comes to mean that 
which is under a fixed law opposed to 
the variable, (v. vii. 2) 7d wév pice 
axivyrov. Or, to the arbitrary and 
conventional, (1. iii. 2) vduw pdvor, 
gioe 5& wh. The absolute opposed 
to the relative, (111. iv. 3) 7d dice 
Boudnrév, 

III. It means not only a law, but 
also a tendency, as V. Vii. 4, @voe 7 
betia KpelrTwv. 

IV. The character and attributes 
of a thing, whether good or bad, 
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the powers possessed by a thing, (1. 
iii, 4) 7 Tod mpdyparos dicts. (III. 
i. 7) & Thy dvOpwrlyny piow diep- 
relve., 

V. The whole constitution of a 
thing, viewed as realising its proper 
réXos, or the idea of good in itself, 
the perfect or normal state of any- 
thing. (vir. xi. 4) yéveows els piow 
alcOnrh. (II. xii, 2) ) pev dry 
élornoe cal pOeiper thy rot éexov- 
tos guow. Cf. Politics, 1. ii. 8: ofov 
yap exacrév or. THS ryevécews Tede- 
obelons, TaUTny gaperv Thy diow elvar 
éxdorou, worep dvOpwrov, trou, olklas. 

VI. The word is sometimes almost 
periphrastic ; Topics, 1 i, 3, 4 Tod 
wevdous picts. Similar to this is the 
usage in Eth, Nic. 1. xiii. 15: GAAn tes 
poo THs Wuxijs ddoyos. 

4 ert boa—dvdpetn] ‘ Again, in the 
case of every faculty that comes to us 
by nature, we first of all possess the 
capacity, and only afterwards exhibit 
it in actual operation. This is clear 
with regard to the senses, for we did 
not get our senses by hearing often or 
seeing often, but on the contrary we 
used them because we had them, and 
did not have them because we used 





them. But the virtues we acquire 
only after having first acted, which is 
also the case with the arts: for these 
things which we must learn before we 
can do, we learn by doing ; as, for ex- 
ample, men become builders by build- 
ing, and harpers by playing on the 
harp. In the same manner we become 
just by doing just actions, temperate 
by doing temperate actions, and brave 
by doing brave actions.’ On the 
philosophy of this doctrine, see Ar. 
Metaph. vii. viii. and Essay IV. 
above, from which it will be seen that 
‘acts’ or ‘operations’ is an inadequate 
translation for éevépyea. On Aris- 
totle’s position with regard to the 
question whether sight is an inherent 
or an acquired faculty, see below, vi. 
viii. 9, note. 

tov aw rexvGr] ‘The arts be- 
side,’ not as if virtue were reckoned 
among the arts. On the idiom, cf. 
Plato, Gorgias, p. 473 C: evddatmonts- 
pevos bd TOY TokTOy Kal Trav Aw 
gévwv. of GAdoe seems to imply a 
separate class in juxtaposition, as in 
the French idiom, ‘ vous autres.’ Cf. 
Eth, us. ii, 8: ‘ert tov Grwy tov 
pavepwrépwr. 
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6 én éx—xiOaproral] ‘Again, every 
virtue, as well as every art, is pro- 
duced out of and by the same things 
that destroy it; for it is by playing 
on the harp that both good and bad 
players are formed.’ 

éx Tov abray] i.e. the circumstances 
and acts are generically the same, 
only differing as to well and ill. 
The doctrine here stated is no doubt 
true, with an addition. For it must 
not be supposed that all men start 
equal, either as artists or in morals. 
What is it that determines the well 
or ill of the first essays in art or in 
action? In the ‘one case we say 
genius, talent, aptitude, or the re- 
verse ; in the other case, evduta or 
the natural bent of the character as 
modified by circumstances. Such a 
difference between man and man is 





quite admitted in the New Test., see 
Matt. xxv. 14-30. 

7 Kal évl Sh—ylvovrac] ‘And, in 
one word, states of mind are formed 
out of corresponding acts.’ This is 
Aristotle’s famous doctrine of habits, 
to appreciate the importance of which, 
we must think of it not as a philo- 
sophic or even as a practical doctrine 
for modern times, but rather as a new 
discovery and in contrast with the 
state of moral science in Aristotle’s 
own time. We can see that it arose 
in his mind from a combination of 
his penetrating observation and ex- 
perience of life with the peculiar 
forms of his philosophy. By means 
of dvvapus and évépyea, he finds it 
possible to explain the formation of 
virtue, just as he does the existence 
of the world, In each act and mo- 
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ment at the outset of life, something 
which was potential in us and quite 
indeterminate for good or evil (duva- 
pus)is brought intoactuality (évépyera), 
and now is determinately either good 
or bad. This determination, by the 
law of habits, reproduces itself, and 
thus there is no longer left an am- 
biguous dévayis, but a eés, or definite 
tendency for good or evil, is super- 
induced (see Essay IV. p. 239, sqq.) 
It will be observed that why an act 
tends to reproduce itself Aristotle 
does not inquire, He contents him- 
self with stating the fact as a uni- 
versal law, and expressing it in his 
own formula:—(rd 8’ Sri rpGrov Kal 
dpx7y, I. vii. 20). 


IL. 1 ’Eret ofy—elpjxaper] ‘Since 
then this present science does not 
aim at speculation, like the others 
(for we do not inquire in order to 
know what virtue is, but in order 
that we may become virtuous, else 
there would be no profit in the in- 
quiry), it is necessary to consider with 
regard to actions how they should be 
done; for these are what determine 
the quality of the states of mind 
which are produced in us, as before 
stated.’ mpayyuarela is used by Aris- 
totle and his commentators to denote 
the whole body of a separate science, 





H pvorkh mparyparela, y woduriKh mpary- 
Hareia, &e. In Plato the word only 
occurs in a general sense, denoting 
‘business,’ ‘undertaking,’ ‘ employ- 
ment,’ &c. Womep ai dda. Accord- 
ing to this classification, sciences will 
be divided into speculative and prac- 
tical ; elsewhere a third class is added, 
the productive. On Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the nature of Politics, see 
above, I. ii. 8, 9, notes. 

avdrijs] Se. ris oxépews or rhs mpay- 
parelas, 

airat yap] ie. al mpdtes, which are 
thus identified with the evépyea of 
the last chapter. 

2 70 mev ody —dperds] ‘Thatwe must 
act according to the right law—this 
indeed is a general principle, and may 
be assumed as a basis of our concep- 
tion—but we shall discuss hereafter, 
both what the right law is, and how 
it is related to the other virtues.’ 
The meaning of xowév is made plainer 
by vi. i. 2 infra. éore 6¢ 7d ev elareiv 
(sctd. Kard rdv dpOdv Abyov) dAnOes 
Bev, obOev 5¢ cadés. The Paraphrast 
has in the present passage, ddndés wey, 
otk tore 52 ixavdy Tas mpdtes onudvas 
Cf. Eth. 1 vii. 9. 

broxelcOw] The MSS, are at issue 
upon this word, the number of them 
giving vrepxelcOw, which reading is 
followed by the Paraphrast. trepxelaOw 
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pnOijioerau o Uarepov Tept auTov, kat Ti éoTw 6 6p 00s do- 
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would mean, ‘must stand over,’ and 
it would be taken in close connection 
with pnOjcerac & torepov. But the 
authority of Bekker and the usage of 
Aristotle seem sufficient to establish 
broxeicOw. Of. Eth. 11. iii. 6, Vv. i. 3, 
Rhet. 1. xi. 1: broxelaOw & jyiv elvar 
thy hoovhy kiyynoly twa Ths Wuxis. 
Pol. vit. i, 13: viv 6€ droxeloOw 
Togo0rov, K.T.A. 

xara Tov ép0dov Adyor] We find the 
phrase 6p@ds Aédyos occasionally occur- 
ring in Plato, thus Phedo, p. 73 A, 
it is coupled with émorjyn—e wih 
érbyxavev abrois ériorhun evodca Kal 
6pOds Adyos, where it means ‘a sound 
understanding.’ In the same dialogue, 
p. 94.4, it occurs with the signification 
‘sound reasoning.’ xara rév dp0dv 
Aoyov kaklas odbeula Wuxi mebéfer, 
elrep dpyovia éoriv, Elsewhere Adyos 
is found joined with pornos. Cf. 
Repub. 1x. p. 582 A, eumeipia Kat 
gpovyce kat Adyw. It is easy to see 
that 6p@ds Ad-yos was in Plato a floating 
idea; in Aristotle it is passing into a 
fixed idea, as is the case with many 
other terms of psychology and morals, 
But even in Aristotle something in- 
definite must still attach to « word 
used in such a variety of kindred 
sensesasAdyosis, Itmeans‘argument’ 
(Eth, x. ii. 1, émicredovto 8 of dOyot, 
1. v. 8, woAXol Adyor), ‘inference,’ op- 
posed to intuition (VI. viii. 9, dv ov 
ort Abyos), ‘ratio’ (Vv. iv. 2, Kara Tov 
Aébyov Tov avrév), ‘reckoning’ (V. iii. 
15, év dyabod Adyw), ‘conception’ (I. 
vi. 5, 6 atrds Aéyos 6 Too dvOpwrov), 
‘definition’ or ‘formula’ (11. iii. 5, 





bd Tod Néyou Siopiferat, 11. vi. 7, TOV 
Adbyor Tov Tl Hv elvar Aéyorra), ‘theory’ 
as opposed to ‘fact’ (x. viii. 12, Ad-yous 
brodntréov), &c. In Eth, 1. xiii. 9, 
7d de Adyor Zxor, it means ‘reason,’ 
but still in the present passage it 
seems best to avoid translating xara 
Tov dpOdv Adyor, ‘according to right 
reason,’ as is usually done, (1) because 
of the article, which seems to show 
that Adyos is used in a general sense 
here, and not to denote a particular 
faculty of the mind ; (2) in reference 
to the train of associations which 
must have been in Aristotle’s mind, 
of ‘ standard,’ ‘ proportion,’ ‘law,’ &c. 
(see Essay IV. p. 257). 

mpos Tas dAdas dperds] These words 
cursorily imply that 6 6p0ds doyos is 
an dper?, if indeed ras &\Aas is not to 
be explained as above, i. 4, note. 

3-4 Ta 8 &y rats mpdéeoe xv- 
Bepynrixs] ‘Now the actions and 
the interests of men exhibit no fixed 
rule, any more than the conditions of 
health do. And if this is the case 
with the universal theory, still more 
is the theory of particular acts incap- 
able of being exactly fixed, for it falls 
under the domain of noart or regimen, 
but theactorsthemselves must always 
watch what suits the occasion, as is 
the case with the physician’s and the 
pilot’s art.’ 7a 8 év rats mpdgeoe Kal 
7d, cunpépovra refers to the two classes 
specified, Eth. 1. iii. 2, 3, ra d€ Kade 
kal ra Slkaca—rowavryny O€ Tuva wrdvyv 
éyet kal rdya0d «7.4. On the mean- 
ing of 7d cungpépoy in morals, cf. Eth. 
IIL i. 15, note. 
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ra, vyewwa] Aristotle is fond of the 
analogy between health and morals. 
He speaks of health as a relative, not 
an absolute, balance of the bodily 
constitution, cf. Eth. x. iii. 3. 

toovTou 6 dvros To} Kadddov Aéyou] 
It seems an over-statement of the 
uncertainty and relative character 
of morals, to say that ‘the universal 
theory’ is devoid of all fixedness. 
Rather it seems true to say (1) That 
in some things there is an absolute, 
immutable law of right and wrong. 
This Aristotle would himself acknow- 
ledge. (Cf. Zth. 1. vi. 19, 20.) (2) 
That in a large class of cases there is 
a law universal for the conduct of all 
men, but admitting also of modifica- 
tion in relation to the individual. (3) 
That there is a sphere of actions yet 
remaining, indeterminate beforehand, 
entirely depending on relative and 
temporary circumstances for their de- 
termination. Aristotle however may 
say with truth that, on the one hand, 
the theory of action cannot be reduced 
to universal axioms, like those of 
mathematics ; on the other hand, that 
it is impossible to do what the casuists 
would attempt, namely, to settle 
scientifically the minutic of particular 
actions. 





5 meiparéov Bondetv] This is said 
in the spirit of the Platonic Socrates, 
only the uncertainty which Aristotle 
attributes to morals, he, from a diffe- 
rent point of view, attributed to all 
knowledge. 

6 det yap—xphcOat] ‘For in illus- 
tration of immaterial things we must 
use material analogies.’ This sentence 
is repeated in the Magna Moralia 
(I. v. 4) with a context that seems at 
first sight startling, dre 6¢ 4 evdeia Kal 
h vwepBodh Pbelpet, Todt’ ldeiv éorw ex 
Tav HOuKdv. Act & brép Trav agpavav 
Tots Pavepois wapruplos xpjoba. One 
might almost fancy that the writer 
was quoting the £thics of Aristotle. 
Spengel, however (Transactions of 
Philos. -Philol. Class of Bavarian Aca- 
demy, III. 513), remarks that the true 
reading must be not éx Trav jOuKay, 
but é« ray aicOyoewr, confirming this 
conjecture by the words of Stobeus, 
who with regard to the Peripatetic 
ethics says, mpds 6¢ rhv évdetw rov- 
Tov tots éx Tav alaOjoewv papruplots 
xpovrat, The writer therefore is 
only borrowing, not quoting, from 
Aristotle. 

domep érl ris ioxvos—ioxvr] Taken 
perhaps from Plato, cf. Zraste, p. 134, 
where, to prove that philosophy is not 
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‘But 


modupabla, Socrates argues that p:Ao- 
yuuvacriaisnot rodvrrovia, but exercise 
in moderation. To which his opponent 
agrees (C),’"AAN’ duoroy@ uh TH Toke 
GAG TK pérpia yupvdow Thy evetlay 
eurrocety rots dvOpdros. Tl dé ra oirla; 
Ta pérpia Hrd word; «.7.A. There 
are three points which this chapter 
and the next contribute tentatively to 
the theory of virtuous actions: (1) 
From the analogy of life, health, and 
strength, they must exhibit the law 
of the balance between extremes; (2) 
Virtue reproduces the actions out of 
which it was formed ; (3) It is essen- 
tially concerned with pleasure, and is 
indeed entirely based on a regulation 
of pleasures and pains. 
VOL, I. 





8 adAX od pdvov—loxupss] 
not only do the formation, the in- 
crease, the destruction of these quali- 
ties arise out of the same given cir- 
cumstances, and by the same means, — 
the exercise also of the qualities, when 
formed, will be in the same sphere, 
We see this to be the case with things 
more palpable, as forinstance strength, 
For it arises out of taking much food 
and enduring much toil, and these 
things the strong man is especially 
able to do.’ Virtue is developed out 
of, and finds its development in, the 
same class of évépyea. But only 
those which succeed the formation of 
virtue are to be called virtuous; see 


below, Chapter IV. 
oo 
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III. 1 Zypetov 5&—Serrés] ‘ Now 
we must consider the test of a formed 
state of mind to be the pleasure or 
pain that results on doing the par- 
ticular acts. For he who abstains 
from bodily indulgence, and feels 
pleasure in doing so, is temperate, 
but he who does it reluctantly is in- 
temperate ; and he who endures danger 
gladly, or at all events without pain, 
is brave, while he that does it with 
pain is a coward.’ The doctrine ex- 
pressed here has been already antici- 
pated, #th. 1. viii. 12, It is an ideal 
perfection of virtue, in which all 
struggle has ceased, and nothing but 
pleasure is felt in the virtuous acts. 
Temperance and courage are pictured 
in this ideal way, Hth. 1. xiii. 17. The 
terms dxédacros and deidds above 
seem used merely as the contradictories 
of cédpwv and dvdpetos, so that dxd- 
Aacros has not the more technical 
sense which it receives farther on in 
the treatise. According to Aristotle’s 
expanded doctrine, to abstain with 
difficulty, or to meet danger with re- 
luctance, shows not intemperance or 
cowardice, but only imperfect self- 
control. 

mepl noovas yap kal AUras éorly 7 
Ouch dperh] ‘For moral virtue has 
to do with pleasures and pains.’ On 
this sentence the chapter goes off, 
giving proofs of what is here affirmed. 
These proofs, to some extent, run into 
each other, and the whole chapter 
may be accused of want of method, 
both in itself and in relation to the 





entire Ethics, But we must remember 
that there is still something tentative 
about Aristotle’s theory of virtue ; 
that psychology was still in its in- 
fancy; that Aristotle was only gradu- 
ally winning his way to establish 
moral virtue as a state of the will in 
contradistinction to former systems, 
which had confounded it with a state 
of the intellect. From this point of 
view we may see the importance of 
urging the close connection of morality 
with the feelings, instincts, desires, in 
short with pleasures and pains. The 
arguments are : (1) Pleasuresand pains 
induce and deter; whence Plato said 
that true education consistsin learning 
to like and dislike the right things. 
(2) Virtue is an affair of actions and 
feelings, hence of pleasure and pain, 
which are inseparable from these. (3) 
Punishment consists in pain, and 
therefore vice, which it corrects, must 
consist in pleasure. (4) So much 
have pleasures and pains to do with 
the corrupting of the mind, that some 
have defined virtue to consist in insen- 
sibility to these. (5) There are three 
principles which form the motives for 
action: the good, the profitable, the 
pleasant. Of these, the last is in itself 
the most widely extended, and it 
enters into both the others. (6) Plea- 
sure is a natural instinct from infancy 
upwards, which it is impossible to get 
rid of. (7) We all, in a greater or 
less degree, adopt pleasure and pain 
as the measure of actions. (8) The 
very difficulty of contending with 
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these motives proves their claim to be | nature of remedies to be the contrary 
the matter of virtue, and the objects | of that which they cure.’ This prin- 
of the highest science, namely, Politics. | ciple is stated by Hippocrates, Aphor- 
A glance at these arguments is suffi- | ism xx11. § 2, and repeated Eth. x. 
cient to show that they might have | ix. 10. 
been more scientifically stated. It is 5 eri, ws Kal mporepov—mpoorlde- 
obvious that they are written pre- | rac] ‘Again, as we have already 
viously to Aristotle’s analysis of plea- | said, every mental state is essen- 
sure, as it appears in Book X. The | tially related to, and concerned with, 
deeper method would have been to | those things by which it is na- 
state the connection of pleasure with | turally made worse or better; now 
évépyeia, and of évépyeca with moral | our mental states are corrupted by 
virtue on the one hand, and happiness | pleasures and pains from pursuing 
on the other. and avoiding them, either those which 
2 ws 6 Tkdrwv dyolv] The refer- | one ought not, or at the wrong time, 
ence is to Plato, de Legibus, 11. p. 653 | or in the wrong manner, or what- 
A: Aéyw rolyw r&v raidwy madikyy | ever other points of the kind are 
elvar mpurny aloOnaw hdoviy kal Avanv, | specified in the definition. Hence it 
kal év ofs dperh Wux7 kal kaxia maparyl- | is that people define the virtues to be 
yerau tp&rov, ratr’ elvac—madelay 5) | certain apathies and quietudes,—not 
Reyw Tiy wapayryvouerny mp@rovrail | rightly, however, because they state 
dperhy, ndovn 5€ Kai gidia Kal dUry | this absolutely without adding, “as is 
kal pioos dy éplas év puxais éyylyywv- | right,” and “as is wrong,” and “at the 
Ta. piTw Suvvaydvuv Ady auBdvew, | proper time,” and all the other quali- 
AaBovrwv S& Tov Abyov cumpwrijowor | fications.’ 
T! byw, 6pOGs €lOicOar bd r&v mpo- ws Kal mpdrepor] The Laurentian 
onkdvrwy Oar abris 6 4 Evyudwvla | MS. (K>) reads ws kal mpwyv, which 
Eiuraca pev dper}, 7d 5& wep ras | is adopted by Dr.Cardwell. But there 
noovas kal Adwas TeOpaypévoy abrfs | does not seem to be any instance 
épbas, dare moety wey a xph muetvy | of a similar usage in Aristotle, by 
evOds éE dpyfis wéxpe rédous, orépyew | which rpwyv might be justified. The 
dé A xp} orépyew, ToOr’ atrd droreuav | reference is to the preceding chapter, 
7G Abyy Kal adelav mpocayopeduy | §§ 8, 9, where it is stated that vir- 
kard ye Tiv éuhy dp0Gs Av rpocayopevas., | tue finds its development in those 
4 at 58 larpeia 54 Tv évavrlwy | same acts and feelings out of which 
medtkact yivecOat] ‘But it is the | it sprung. 
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cupépovros 7déos, Kat Tpiov Tov évayTiwy, airxpov BAa- 
Bepoo AuTrNpo, Tept TAaVTA bevy TATA O aryaOos caropOw- 
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as wn det 4 bre od Set] The od must | vice is often caused by the pursuit of 
be taken immediately with de?, so as ' pleasure. He appeals to a similar 
to form a positive conception, ‘when | over-statement of the truth that pro- 
it is wrong ;’ else of course 4 would | sperity is necessary for happiness, 
be required. Eth. 1. viii. 17. 

trd rob Aéyou] Not ‘by reason,’ ov ef 6é, bre aadGs] Amongst 
but ‘by the formula of definition.’ | other oppositions, émAds is frequently 
Cf. Physics, 11. ix. 5: xalrd réhcs 7d | opposed to kara mpdadeow, or mpos- 
06 évexa, kal 4] dpxh dard Tod dpiopod | Oxxyv, ‘absolutely’ opposed to ‘with 
kal roo Adyou. The notion ofa regu- | a qualification.’ Cf. Eth. vu. iv. 3: 
lar formula for defining virtue occurs | ob} xard mpdobecw... GAN Gmhés 
Eth, vi. xiii. 4: Dypetov 5é* cal yap | pdvov. This shows the force of Tpoo- 
viv mavres, brav dplfwvrat Tyv dperiv, | 7iBerar above, 
mpoorOéace Thy ew, elmdvres kal pds 6 bméxerrat—rovvayriov] ‘We may 
& éort, THY Kata Tov SpOdv NOyor, begin by assuming then, as a ground 

88 Kal épifovra:] Especially the | for future inquiries, that this kind of 
Cynics, but other philosophers also, | excellence (i.e. moral) is concerned 
as, for instance, Democritus, who | with pleasures and pains, and tends 
seems to have placed the highest | with regard to them to the perform- 
good in drapagla. Cf. Stobeeus, Eel. | ance of what is best, while vice is 
IL 76: tiv & evOuutay xal evectw kal | the opposite.’ The chapter might 
dppoviay cupperplav re Kal drapatiav | have ended here, but Aristotle re- 
kahet, Aristotle appeals to this defi- | opens the discussion with fresh argu- 
nition, as being an evidence, though | ments and again sums it up in 
an over-statement, of the truth that | § 11. 
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kat TéexyN yiverae Kat apeTi}* Kat yap TO & BéATiov év 
TOUTW. woTE Kat Ola TOUTO mept joovas Kat Nas Taca 
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> Uy A > ‘ Ed * 3 ~ a ae 
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8 ere & éx vymiov—dvry] * Again, 
it has grown up along with us all 
from our infancy, and this makes it 
hard to rub off a feeling that is in- 
grained into our life, And all of us, 
in a greater or less degree, make 
pleasure and pain our standard of 
actions,’ 

Xarerdv drorpipacda: — éyKxexpw- 
ouévov] The metaphor, though not 
its precise application, seems taken 
from Plato, Repub. Iv. p. 429 D, 
where the effects of right education 
are compared to a dye, with which 
the mind is to be imbued, so as to 
resist the detersive effects of pleasure 
and pain. 

lo ére 5¢&—Hpdxderros] ‘Again, it 
is harder to contend with pleasure 
than with anger, which, as Heraclitus 
says, is a hard antagonist.’ The 
saying of Heraclitus is given in full, 
Politics, v. xi. 31: d@edds yap 
éavrav exovow of Sid Ovpodv émiyer- 





xarerov ddckuwy elvac Ouuw paxeobat’ 
wuxfs yap dveicOat (i.e. that men are 
ready to gratify their anger at the 
cost of their life) It is repeated 
also Eth, Eudem. 11. vii. 9. We see 
that Heraclitus only spoke of anger ; 
the comparison of anger with plea- 
sure is not due to him. 


IV. 1 ’Aropjcee 8 dv ris] The 
theory thus far given of the yéveots of 
virtue is now supplemented by the 
starting and answering of a difficulty. 
The theory, as stated, is a paradox. 
How can it be said that we become 
just by doing just things? If we do 
just things we must be just already, 
as he that performs music is already 
a musician. The answer to this diffi- 
culty is (1) in the arts, to whose 
analogy appeal is made, mere per- 
formance is no proof of art. The first 
essays of the learner may by chance, 
or by the guidance of his master 


podvres, kabdmep kal ‘Hpdxdecros ele, | (dard roxns Kal dddov brodcudvov), ate 
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tain a sort of success and an artistic 
appearance, but the learner is no 
artist as yet. (2) A fortiori, if mere 
performance is no proof of art, much 
less is it any proof of morals. For 
the outward result in art is some- 
thing sufficient in itself. But the 
outward act in morals is not enough. 
Hence those ‘just acts’ by which 
we acquire justice, are, on nearer in- 
spection, not really just; they want 
the moral qualification of that settled 
internal character in the heart and 
mind of the agent, without which no 
external act is virtuous in the highest 
sense of the term. (3) As Aristotle 
rarely meets a difficulty arising out of 
his theories, without adding something 
in depth or completeness to those 
theories, so here he deepens the con- 
ception of virtue previously given, 
by urging that knowledge is the least 
important element in it; and that 
philosophy without action is impotent 
to attain it. 

3 Knowledge; purpose; purity 
of purpose (mpoatpovpuevos 5’ a’rd), 
formed and settled stability of cha- 





racter, are the internal requisites for 
constituting a good act. Knowledge 
is necessary to, and presupposed in, 
purpose. We are told presently that 
knowledge is of slight or no avail for 
virtue, while the other elements are 
all in all (apés 6¢ 7d ras dperas 7d pev 
eldévae puxpov 7) ovbév icxver, Ta 3’ 
Gdda od pKpdv GANG 7d Tay SUvarat). 
This is a reaction against the Socra- 
tico-Platonic doctrine that virtue 
consists in knowledge ; but Aristotle 
only means to say—that knowledge, 
if taken by itself, if separate from 
the will, if merely existing in the 
intellect, is of no avail. We find 
afterwards a strong statement of the 
opposite view,—that he who has 
gpovnors has all the virtues. Eth. 
vi. xiii. 6, vir. ii. 5. 

mpoaipovmevos 6’ adrd] Here would 
have been the place for introducing 
an allusion to the doctrine of moral 
obligation, had such formed part of 
Aristotle’s system. But he says not 
that ‘good acts must be done with a 
feeling of duty,’ but that ‘they must 
be chosen for their own sake, A 
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good act must be chosen, loved, and 
done because it is beautiful (é7e 
kadév). Aristotle does not analyse 
further than this, 

dyeraxuwytws] No point is more 
insisted on in these Ethics than the 


sophy health of mind.’ We often 
hear of ‘the modernisms in Plato.’ 
The above passage might be called a 
modernism in Aristotle. 


VY. With this chapter commences 


stability of the moral éfecs when once 
formed. Cf. I. x. 10, I. x. 14, V. ix. 
14, 

6 &XN of roddol— Prrogogodvrres] 
‘But most people, instead of doing 
these things, take refuge in talk about 
them, and flatter themselves that they 
are studying philosophy, and are ina 
fair way to become good men ; which 
conduct may be likened to that of 
those sick people who listen atten- 
tively to what their physician says, 
but do not follow a tittle of his pre- 
scriptions. Such a regimen will never 
give health of body, nor such a philo- 





a new division of the Book, in which 
a formal definition of virtue according 
to substance or genus, and quality or 
differentia, is given. We find the 
conception of this kind of definition 
already existing in Plato. Cf. Meno, 
p- 71 B: €uavrov karapéugouat ws ovK 
eldws wept dperfs TO mapdrav’ 8 5e wh 
otda rh éort, ras dy orotdy yé rT eldelny ; 
Like other parts of logic, it was elabo- 
rated and made systematic by Aris- 
totle. See Essay III. In the pre- 
sent chapter the ri éorw; of virtue is 
established, that it is a écs, or formed 
state of mind. This is arrived at 
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by assuming that every mode of the 
mind must be one of three things, 
either a feeling, a faculty, or a state, 
and by proving that virtue is neither 
a feeling, nor a faculty ; whence by 
the exhaustive process it remains that 
it must be astate of mind. The form 
of the argument here is the same as 
that of Zth. 1. vii. 9-14, where it is 
demonstrated what is the proper func- 
tion of man, and that of the argument 
in Republic iv. p. 428-433, where the 
nature and province of justice are 
determined. Aristotle does not here 
explain why he assumes that the 
modes of mind are only three; but 
the assumption no doubt rests upon 
his doctrine of Quality. Virtue is a 
quality (1. vi. 3: Kat év r@ moly ai 
dperal), and the category of Quality is 
subdivided into four divisions (Cat. 
viii.), (1) és and did Beots, (2) Soa Kara 
Sivamw prouhy 4 ddvvaulav réyerat, 
(3) wabnrixal roibryres, (4) oxFua Kal 
popd%. Of these, the last is in the 
present case excluded by its own 
nature, and it is only necessary to 
eliminate two of the remaining three. 
Apart from the subdivision of the 
category, the threefold partition of the 
mind might be defended upon its own 
merits; for md@os may be in a sense 
identified with évépyeca, and és is a 
sort of determinate divayus,—a Sdvapus, 
so to speak, on the other side of évép- 
yew, Granting to the human mind 
the power of development, and of self- 
determination by the law of habits, it 





follows that every mode in which such 
amindexists must either be its innate, 
undeveloped, and potential faculties, 
its moments of consciousness, or its 
acquired and formed tendencies and 
states, 

The arguments to prove that virtue 
is not a mdéos, are: (1) An appeal to 
language. We are called ‘good’ or 
‘pad’ on account of virtue or vice ; 
not on account of isolated feelings. 
(2) A passion is by its nature involun- 
tary; but virtue implies deliberate 
choice (mpoatpecis). (3) An appeal 
to language; we speak of being 
‘moved’ in regard to the feelings ; of 
being ‘disposed’ in regard to virtue 
orvice. Again, for the same reason, 
virtue is not wu dvvayis. (1) Because 
we are not ‘called good’ for our facul- 
ties. (2) Because a faculty is some- 
thing natural and innate (duvarol uév 
éouer pUoe), and virtue is not. 

2 Aéyw 5é—eb] ‘I mean by emo- 
tions, desire, anger, fear, boldness, 
envy, joy, friendship, hatred, longing, 
emulation, pity; in short, everything 
that is accompanied by pain or plea- 
sure. I call those faculties, by reason 
of which we are said to be capable 
of feeling emotions, as, for instance, 
capable of being angry, of suffering 
pain, of feeling pity; and I call those 
states by which we stand in a certain 
relation, good or bad, to the emotions; 
as, for instance, with regard to anger, 
we are in a bad condition if our 
anger is too violent, or too slack, ina 
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good one if we hit the happy medium.’ 
Aristotle contents himself with indi- 
cating what he means by these diffe- 
rent terms, instead of giving anything 
like a scientific definition of them. 
Thus he gives specimens of the feelings 
in which there is no attempt at classi- 
fication, ‘desire’ being a wider term 
than most of the others mentioned, 
‘envy’ and ‘emulation’ being perhaps 
different modes of the same feeling, 
&c, The words used are throughout 
informal, 7a év ry Wuxy ywoueva—ols 
érerat dovh}—kal’ ds Suvarol—xad’ as 
madyrixol. It is easy to see that a 
deeper psychology might have stated 
all that is here said in a different and 
better way. In his account of des 
there is a play on words which it is 
impossible to render, éfecs—xad’ as 
Zyouev. Cf. the use of tws éxwv in 
§ 3 of the preceding chapter. 

4 ai 8 dperal mpoatpécets rues] 

VOL. I. 





This is an extreme statement, in op- 
position to the Socratic doctrine that 
virtues were gpovyces, cf. Eth. vi. 
xiii. 3. Aristotle immediately qualifies 
it. There has been no proof of this 
position as yet. 

Siaxeto@al mws] This word is very 
common in Plato (as in other Greek), 
Cf. Repub. IV. 431 B: dkédacrov rév 
otrw diaxeluevcy, &c. In the treatise 
on the Categories, which bears Aris- 
totle’s name, it is made to imply a 
didfeors in contradistinction to yew, 
which implies a és. Cat. viii. 5: of 
pev yap ees éxovres Kal didxevrat yé 
mus Kar’ adrds, of 5€ Suaxeluevor od 
mdvTws Kal &&v éxovow. 


VI. Having stated the generic con- 
ception of virtue (rf éors)—that it 
is a developed state of mind, Aristotle 
now proceeds to determine it more 
exactly (7rola ris). He lays the ground 
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for this more accurate determination 
by giving a summary (borrowed from 
Plato) of the characteristics of ’Aper7. 
Every excellence is the perfection of 
an object, and of the functions of that 
object. Thus human excellence (or 
virtue) will be the perfection of man, 
and of the functions of man. This 
leads us to inquire more narrowly 
what are the characteristics of a per- 
fect épyov (the word is ambiguous, de- 
noting ‘work of art’ or ‘product of 
nature,’ as well as ‘function’ or 
‘province’). From the conception of 
quantity, whether continuous (cuvexés) 
or discrete (d:asperdv), we get the 
conception of more, less, and equal, or 
excess, defect, and the mean, which 
in the case of human action must not 
be arithmetical but proportional (§§ 
4-7.) Now a glance at the arts shows 
us that the skill of an artist and the 
perfection of a work consist in the 
attainment and exhibition of the re- 
lative mean, so that nothing can be 
added or taken away without spoil- 
ing the effect (§§ 8-9). According 
to this analogy, virtue, which, like 
nature, is finer than the finest art, 
aims at the mean, avoiding excess 
and deficiency in feeling and action 
(§§ 10-13). To this account of the 
essence of virtue witness is borne by 
the Pythagorean doctrine that right 
is one and wrong manifold (§ 14). 
We need only qualify our theory and 





our definition of virtue by adding 
that it is from an abstract point of 
view alone we can call virtue ‘a mean 
state.’ From amoral point of view 
it is an extreme that is utterly re- 
moved from its opposite, vice (§§ 15- 
17), and we must not apply the notion 
of the mean and the extremes to 
every act. Some acts are in them- 
selves extremes, as, for instance, acts 
of crime, and it will be impossible to 
find a mean in such as these ($§ 18- 
20). 

2 pyréov ofy—rodeulovs] ‘We 
must commence then by asserting 
that every excellence both exhibits 
that thing of which it is an excellence 
in a good state, and also causes the 
perfect performance of that thing’s 
proper function, as, for instance, the 
excellence of an eye makes the eye 
good, and also the performance of 
its function, for we see well from 
the excellence of the eye. So, too, 
the excellence of a horse makes him 
both a good horse, and good in his 
paces, in bearing his rider, and in 
standing u charge. This is taken 
almost verbatim from Plato, Repub. 
I. p. 353 B: “Ap dv wore 8upara 7d 
airav épyov Kadds darepydoawro ph 
éxovra Thy abrGy olxelay dperhv, K.7.d. 
An illustration had been drawn from 
the horse and its excellence before in 
the same book, p. 335 B. 

3 el OH rodr’ él rdvrwy ot'rws eet, 
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kal 4 TOU dvOpwrou_dperh K.7.A.] Aris- 
totle treats of human virtue as part 
of a general law by which all natural 
objects fulfil their several functions, 
and each in accordance with its own 
proper excellence. He next passes to 
the analogy of the arts, though he 
regards virtue as higher than them, 
and more akin to nature. (7 8’ dper} 
mdons Téxyns axpiBeorépa Kal dpuelvwy 
éoriv, Gorep kal 7» pvors.) In the 
present passage we have again to do 
with the conception of the épyov of 
man ; see above Fth, 1. vii. 14. 

4 was 8& Todr’ éora, Hin pev 
elpjxapev] If any special passage is 
referred to, it must be 11. iv. 3. 

ty mavrl Oh owexet Kat Seaperg] 
‘Now in all quantity whether continu- 
ous or discrete.’ The terms here are 
not meant to go together, as if it were, 
‘Tn all that is continuous, and at the 
same time capable of division ;’ but 
the two forms of quantity are referred 
to, about which we read, Categories V1. 
I: 700 5¢ mécou 7d per éore Stwpiope- 
vov, Td dé ouvexés.— Hore dé diwpio- 





bévov pev olov apiOuds Kal ddyos (a 
word), cuvexés 5€ ofov ypaypy, émipd- 
vei, cua, ere 5é mapa Taira xpdvos 
kat rémos. Cf. Politics 1. v. 3: dca 
yap é« wredvev ouvdornke,—eire éx 
auvex av elr’ éx Sinpnuévwr, De Ceelo, 
Li. 2, 

5 Adyw 6 rob perv mpdyyaros— 
éddelrer] ‘ By an objective mean, I 
understand that which is equidistant 
from the two given extremes, and 
which is one and the same to all, and 
by a mean relatively to the person 
(wpds Gs), I understand that which 
is neither too much nor too little,’ 
The principle of Relativity forms of 
course an essential part of the Moral 
Law. The recognition of this prin- 
ciple under the Christian ‘Law of 
Liberty’ was a prominent feature 
in the teaching of St. Paul. Cf. 
Romans, chapter xiv. 

7 Kara Thy apiOpnrixhy dvadoyiar] 
z.e. ‘arithmetical progression,’ opposed 
to ‘geometrical proportion,’ which 
consists of four terms, cf. Eth. v. 
iv. 3. 
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Midkwn péev yap ddlyov] This illus- 
tration may remind us of the humour- 
ous turn in Plato’s Republic, p. 338 ©, 
where, on Thrasymachus defining jus- 
tice to be 76 rod xpelrrovos Evudépor, 
Socrates answers, ® Opactpaxe rt 
more Aéyets ; ov yap mou 76 “ye Tolbvie 
gys' el TlovAvdduas tay xpelrrwv 6 
maykpariacrhs Kal abra Evupépa Te 
Bde xpéa mpds Td oHpa, Todro 7d 
owrlov elvar Kal fpiv rots #rrootw éxelvov 
tuudépov dua cal dikacov. Cf. Eraste, 
p. 134, quoted above on 11. ii. 6. 

9 ef 5)—épya] ‘If, then, every art 
thus completes its work, namely, by 
looking to the mean and conducting 
its results to this.’ With the theory 
of art here stated cf. Politics 111. xiii. 
21, Afjdov 5é rotro Kai émi Tay dAdo 
Texvav Kal émcornuar, ode yap ypageds 





édoeev av rov trepBddXovra dda 
Ths cupperplas éxew 7d Sov, ovd’ ef 
Oiapépor 7d xKdéddos. And on the 
general doctrine of weodrys, its history, 
and its applications, see Essay IV. 

10 Aéyw dé rhv 7OKyv] The intel- 
lectual dpevai are not pecdryres, for 
this simple reason—that they are 
Abyo ; the ‘laws’ or ‘standards’ of 
the balance which is to be introduced 
into the passions. 

11 7d & bre dei—dperfs] ‘But to 
have these feelings at the right time, 
and on occasion of the right things, 
and towards the right persons, and 
with the right object, and in the right 
manner, this is the golden mean and 
the highest excellence, names which 
are proper to virtue.’ From the men- 
tion of all these qualifications it is 
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easy to see that Aristotle means by 
his uécov to establish something more 
than a merely quantitative difference 
between vice and virtue. 

14 éru 7d pev Gpaprdverv—povaxds] 
‘ Again it is possible to err in many 
ways (for evil belongs to the infinite, 
as the Pythagoreans figured, and good 
to the finite), but todo right is possible 
only in one way.’ See Essays II. and 
IV. The authorship of the verse 
éoOdol wev yap x.7.d. is unknown. 

15 gorw dpa—éoploeer] ‘ Virtue, 
therefore, is a developed state of the 
moral purpose in relative balance, 
which is determined by a standard, 
according as the thoughtful man 
would determine.” Spengel regards 
Gpiuévy as a mere misprint in Bek- 
ker’s editions for wpiopévy, which 
all former editions had. It is the 





peodryns, and not the és which is 
determined by Adyos. In two places 
already, £th. 11. iv. 3, and II. v. 4, we 
have met with the tacit assumption 
that virtue implies rpoalpeois. This 
is justified by the account of zpoat- 
peows, and its relation to action, in the 
next book. The other terms of the 
definition have been sufficiently estab- 
lished in the progress of this book. 
The reference to the ¢pdvimos as an 
impersonation of the ‘law’ or ‘stan- 
dard’ of reason is a necessary modi- 
fication of what would else be an 
entirely relative, individual, and 
arbitrary theory of virtue. The 
‘thoughtful man’ stands as_ the 
representative of the absolute reason 
of man manifested in the indi- 
vidual consciousness. 

17 61d kara wev Thy ovclav—dxporys] 
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‘Virtue, therefore, if viewed in the 
light of itsessence and its constitutive 
conception, is a mean state, but with 
respect to supreme excellence and 
rightness, it is an extreme.’ This 
passage implies that the term Meodrys 
is an abstract and metaphysical ex- 
pression for the law of virtue, esti- 
mated by the understanding (though 
doubtless the deepest viewattainable); 
but that viewed in relation to the 
good, or (as we should say) from a 
moral point of view,—virtue is no 
mean state lying between vices (as if 
virtue were a little less vice, and vice 
a little more virtue), but an extreme, 
that is, utterly removed from, and 
opposed to, vice. It is » profound 
remark, showing the balance in Aris- 
totle between an abstract and a 
concrete view of morals. With regard 
to the terminology here employed, 
the word ovgia is, as Aristotle himself 
tells us, to a certain extent ambiguous 
(cf. Metaphys, V1. iii. 1: Aéyerar 8 7 
ovela, el uh weovaxGs, GAN ev rérrapal 
ye uddtora’ Kal yap 7d Th fv elvar kal 
7d KaOddov Kai 7d yévos ovata Soxet 
evar éxdorouv kat réraprov rovrwy 7d 
troxeluevov). It is made definite, 
however, in the present place by the 
addition of the phrase kal rdv Adyov 
tov Tl Fy vac Aéyovra, which may be 
regarded here as an explanation of 
ovcia. On dAdbyov—réyorra, cf. De 
Motu Animalium, x. 1: xard pev ody 
tov Adyov Tov A€yorra Thy alrlay rhs 
xwhoews. The formula ri fv clva, 
like other leading parts of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, appears in his works as 
already established. Though no trace 
of it is to be found in Plato, familia- 
rity with its use is presupposed by 
Aristotle, and no account of its genesis 
is given. Its metaphysical import is 





discussed in Metaphys. vi. iv.—xi., from 
which we gather (1) that ri fv elvac 
implies the essential nature of a thing 
(&xacrov & Aéyerat xaé’ avré) to the 
exclusion of all that is accidental ; 
(2) that it is the definition of a thing, 
but not of all things, for it excludes 
all material associations, hence that 
to a conception like omérys you 
cannot assign a ri qv elvar; (3) that 
it is no mere abstraction, but closely 
connected with individual existence, 
and implying what the Germans call 
Dasein ; hence it is separable from 
the xa@éAov or universal element in a 
thing,—it implies this, but also some- 
thing more. From the concreteness 
of its nature, it also differs from the 
Platonic idea, with which it has much 
in common, being the immaterial, 
primal, and archetypal law of the 
being of things ; (4) ‘The knowledge 
of a thing,’ says Aristotle, ‘ consists 
in knowing its rl fv etvac’ (Metaphys. 
VI. vi. 6). With this important con- 
ception in his theory of knowledge 
and of existence we may compare to 
some extent the ‘Forms’ of Bacon, 
which were no doubt borrowed from 
it. But fully to comprehend the ri 
qv elvat implies mastering the meta- 
physical system of Aristotle. With 
regard to the grammar of the formula 
we are left to conjecture, and accord- 
ingly at least two erroneous explana- 
tions have been given. (1) That of 
Alexander Aphrod. ad Top. 1.(Brandis, 
Scholia, p. 256 a 43), that fv is simply 
used for éori, whereas we find a fre- 
quent contrast between the formula 
rt fv and rt ésri. (2) The whole 
phrase has been translated ‘substantia 
que est, etsi preterita,’ as though rf 
fv could be used for dep Fv. Th fv 
is of course a question, and has been 
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represented by the term Quidditas in 
the Scholastic Latin. The preterite 
iy appears used to express the prior, 
i.e, the deeper and more essential 
nature of a thing. ‘What was the 
essence of the thing?’ (i.e. before its 
present individual manifestation). Cf. 
Metaphys. vi. vii. 6: “Qore cupBalver 
Tpbrov Twa é& typelas Thy vyleay ylve- 
cOa Kal riy olklay éf olxlas, ris dvev 
DAys Thy éxovcay Urnv.—A€yw dé obatay 
dvev Urns 7d rl Fv elvar. It is difficult 
to say what was the original phrase of 
which the three words are a disjointed 
remnant. Probably it may have been 
asfollows: rifv dvOpdrw clvardvOpory; 
‘What was that property in man 
which constitutes the conception of 
his being a man?’ Efva: is used in 
Aristotle especially to denote the con- 
ception or inner essence of a thing, 
ef. Eth. v. i. 20. We may observe 
that elvac is never affixed to the ques- 





tion rf éort, which implies a more 
superficial and accidental account. 


VII. Aristotle now passes on to 
the exemplification of his general law 
of virtue in the various separate 
virtues. He gives accordingly a list 
of virtues, and shows that they are 
severally mean states between various 
extremes. This list forms a table of 
contents for Books III. and IV., 
which treat of the virtues here men- 
tioned, and in the order here given. 
The question arises—upon what prin- 
ciple is this list formed? We find 
at once that Aristotle has resorted to 
experience. He has not contented 
himself with applying his law to the 
previously recognised divisions of 
virtue. He has abandoned the old 
enumeration of four cardinal virtues, 
given in Plato’s Republic, p. 428 (and 
on which most of the reasoning in 
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that book depends), namely, courage, 
temperance, justice, wisdom; but 
these all reappear in his list, only not 
on the same level with each other. 
Wisdom is divided into ¢péyqots and 
copia, of which the first is made the 
standard of moral virtue, and the 
other stands apart as a perfection of 
the pure intellect. Justice is separated 
from other practical virtues, as being 
something externally determined (ef. 
Eth. v. v. 17). Plato gives, in the 
Protagoras, p. 349 B, another list of 
five virtues, holiness (écvérys) being 
added to the other four ; this answers 
to evcéBea, which is frequently men- 
tioned as a virtue by the Socrates of 
Xenophon. Aristotle omits it alto- 
gether, probably on account of the 
separation he made between ethics 
and religion. With this exception, 
Aristotle’s list of virtues implies the 
same view of life as Plato’s, only it 
goes more into detail and aims at 
more completeness. In the present 
chapter ten virtues are enumerated, 
to which are added modesty and in- 
dignation, two mean states in the 
feelings ; and justice is mentioned as 
something to be treated of separately. 
In departing from the unity of a law 
to enumerate its exemplifications, 
there must always be something arbi- 
trary. Why so many and no more ? 
It would seem as if Aristotle applied 
his principle to the virtues ready at 
hand, and then afterwards believed in 
his own list as complete. (Cf. Lth. 
IL. vii. 9, viv d¢ rept r&v Aouray ; I. 
vii. 11, pyréov ody K.7.d. 3 IIT. Vv. 23, 
dpa & éora: dfdov kal mécat eloiv.) 
In the Rhetoric 1. ix. 5-13, we find a 
list of virtues (or, as they are called, 
Mépy dperfs) given, which is identical 
with the present (not containing, how- 





ever, PiAoriuta, edrpareAla, dd7jGea, 
gpiria), pépn 5& dperis Sixacoodvy, 
dvipla, owpportvn, meyadorpérea, 
peyaropuxla, édevOepiirys, mpaérys, 
gpbvnots, copla. Of those omitted, 
the first may be said to be included 
in peyadoyuxia, while the other three 
possess only a minor degree of moral 
importance. Even here Aristotle 
seems to set them on a somewhat 
lower footing than the rest. 

I t+Keverepo] The MSS. vary here 
between xevwrepor and kowdrepo. A 
similar variation is found £th, 111. viii. 
6, where the readings are 7oAAd kevd 
and roA\a kawd. Bekker has decided 
against the majority of MSS. in favour 
of xevwrepot. The Paraphrast, how- 
ever, supports the other reading. He 
renders the passage, T@v yap mepi Tas 
ampdgées Noywr of wey KabodsKol Kowd- 
Tepo Kai meloow éepapudbfovow * ol dé 
peptxot ddnOwaérepo. Dr. Cardwell 
accordingly reads xowérepo. which 
seems most natural, and is supported 
by the best MSS. Kv and L? of Bekker. 
Whicheverreading we take,thegeneral 
meaning is not affected. xevdrepot, 
which would be a term of disparage- 
ment, is well illustrated by Eth. Eud. 
I. vi. 4: moAAdKis AavOdvover Aéyoures 
addorplous Néyous THs mpayywarelas kal 
kevols. MKoivdrepor means ‘more gene- 
ral,’ ‘of wider application.’ Cf. Zth. 11. 
ii, 2: 70 pev ody Kard rdv dpPdv Nb-yov 
mparrew Kowdy Kal droKelcOw,  Ac- 
cordingly with this reading we may 
translate the passage Ac? 6¢-—dva-ypapijs 
as follows: ‘This principle however 
must not only be stated universally, 
but also we must apply it to particular 
cases; for in theories about moral 
actions universal statements are it is 
true of wider application, but parti- 
cular ones are more real. For actions 
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are concerned with particulars, and 
it is necessary that our theories 
should be borne out when applied 
to these. Let us take our in- 
stances then from the table of the 
virtues.’ 

adnOwwsrepo] ‘more real,’ as being 
more concrete and more definite. 
Plato would have said the universal 
is more real; here, and in Categories 
v. 8, it is said that the particular is 
more real than the universal. In the 
Politics, 1. xiii. 10, Gorgias is praised 
for enumerating the separate virtues, 
while others contented themselves with 
general definitions. Kaéédou yap of 
Néyovres cEarardow éavrovs, bre 7d 
ed} eyew rhy puxhy dpery, } Td dp0o- 
mpayeiv, 4 Te TaY ToOLOUTwY" Tod yap 
dpewov déyouow of ebapiOuodvres Tas 
dperds, tomep Topylas, trav otris 
épouévwv, This is directed against 
the Meno of Plato, where Socrates 


urges that it is absolutely necessary. 


to know the law of virtue as a 

unity, instead of regarding it in 

its multifarious exhibitions. Aris- 

totle, wishing to establish a practical 
VOL, I. 





theory of virtue, returns to the 
concrete. 

ex Tis Suaypadpfjs] ‘Taroypaijs is the 
word in the corresponding passage of 
the Zudemian Ethics, 11. iii., where a 
formal table is given, containing four- 
teen virtues with their respective 
pairs of extremes. In this place in 
all probability an already existing 
‘table’ or ‘scheme’ of the virtues, 
familiar to the Peripatetic School, 
is referred to. We have seen above 
(note on § 1) that this table was 
nearly complete when Aristotle wrote 
his Rhetoric. 

2 6 perv rH agoBig «7.r.] It is a 
sign that Aristotle is here only work- 
ing his way to his theory of the mean, 
that he at first speaks as if there 
were excess and defect of both the 
two opposite principles, by the balance 
of which virtue is constituted. This 
would make four vices round each 
virtue. But it is obviously more 
simple to speak of each virtue as a 
balance of a positive and a negative 
tendency : which view he afterwards 
adopts, though he retains the present 
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aveovupot dé Kat ai diaPéces, ANY 7 TOU Gido- 

péons 
* e cal A Ww ‘ ev ‘ , , 

kal mueis O€ got pev OTe Tov péerov diAoTipov 


GvoOvusLos. 
TlLou protuia. 
Xe pas. 
Kadovmev eote 0° Gre airdtmoy, Kat értw STE pey emral- 
Oud 


, ns Mee fe) a ’ 5 een e 0} 3 a 
TWA QLTLAaY TOUTO TOLOUMEY, EV TOLLS e&is pn YOETAL” VuV 


i bd U eo” a 
00ev emiducaCovT at ot akpol TNS 


~ tS A 9 ia 
Q voUmey TOV piroripov gots 0° Ore Tov airdTmor, 


A x wn ~ rd “ i} e , rr 
dé wept TOY NoTay Néywuey KATA TOV VpyynKEvoy TpPOTOY. 
10 Tt O€ Kat Tept oprynV UmepBory Kat €AENKS Kat pecdTns, 





refinement with regard to courage in 
the fuller account of this virtue in 
Book ITI. 

5 Uorepov 5¢ dxpiBécrepor] All de- 
tails with regard to the several virtues 
may be accordingly reserved for con- 
sideration under Books ITI. and IV. 

6 drat dcabéoers] ‘other disposi- 
tions.’ The word is used here as a 
synonym for ées, though in Cate- 
gories Viii. 1. is is distinguished from 
SidBeots, “Ev pev ody eldos roibryTos 
dfs kal Sidbeots NeyécOwoav Sraéper 
de Ukis duadécews Tw WOAY yporudrepov 
elvat cal poviwwrepov. In the same 





way, dtaxetoOa is there opposed to 
éyew, whereas, Hth. 11. v. 4, it is used 
as equivalent to it. 

Q Kara Tov bpnynuévor Tpdrov] ‘ Ac- 
cording to the method which has 
hitherto guided us,’ rémw x.7.d. (cf. § 
5). The same phrase occurs Politics 
1.1.3: Afdov & eorae 7d eydmevor 
értoxorotat Kara Thy boyynuevny we0o- 
dov. The word frequently occurs in 
Plato, Cf. Protagoras, p. 326 D: xara 
Thy bonynow T&v ypaupav. Repub, 11. 
Pp. 403 E: el dcov rods TUrous Ddnynoal- 
peba, Phedo, p. 82D: 3 pirocopla 
vonyetras. 
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oxedoy de avowiuov dvtrwv abtay Tov mérov Bid ata Aéyov- 
TES THY peroTnTa mpoaenes rade ouer" Tov 0 dxpov 6 0 
jaey VarepBaddov Spyiros 2 éoTw, 4 Oe Kala dpyiddras, 6 68 
eAAelTr@y adpyntos Tih, 4 0 exhenbis dopyncia, elat dé 
&: 
kat a@AAa Tpeis pmerdTyTES, éxovta mév Tia opodryra 
™pos addijras, Stapépourat 0 GAMA" waca per yap 
eigt rept Aéyeov Kat mpatewy KOWWYIAY, Starbépover de Ort 
4 mev eoTt rept Tarbes TO ev avrois, al dé Tepe TO 100° 
Tovrov dé TO meV ev maw TO 0 ev Tao Tole KaTa TOV 
Biov. putéov ovy Kat Tept TouTwY, wa madXov KaTidwucy 
ev ’ r e , > , ‘ > 9 v9 2 by 
OTL ev Tacly 4 pEecoTNS émalveToY, Ta O axpa ovr’ pba 
yo 9 yo9 \ , »” \ i ‘ , \ 
ovT ematvera ada \bexra, €OTl MEY OUY KaL TOUTwY TA 
ig ) , , ’ CA x oe “a + 
TAEW AVOVULG, TELOATEOY oO, woTep Kat emt THV GAw», 
* a & ~ 
adTous dvouarorTrotety cacpnvetas evecevy Kat TOU evTapaKo- 
¥ i * iO A ° A € % , 4 , 
AovOirov, Tept Mev ov TO GAnOES O pev méTos aANOis TIS 
Re , eae , € \ , e \ 
Kal > Mea drs arnOea Aspen Oi, 9 O06 a pos nouiet 4 psey 
A 
eT TO usiCov dhaovela Kal O exw aurny Graesy, 3 4 0 emt 
TO éAarTov  Sipeoveta Kal eipwr, ¥ rept O& TO yOu TO jev ev 
mala 6 pev pécos edrpdredos Kat 4 dabeots eurpameNisy 
40 vrepBors Baporoxia Kal oO exev aura Pepordxos, 6 
O° édXelrrwv aypoikds Tle Kal 7 e&is dy pouia: Tept dé TO 
Novo Av TO év To Bin 0 pev as Oe ous ov Piros Kal 
MeTOTNS giria, 6 0 UmepBadrwv, el ev ovdevos évexa, cpe- 
oKos, ef 0 wpedelas THs avTod, Kdvak, 6 0 édXNelrav Kal 





Il prréoy ofy—edrapaxodovOjrov] | yap Kar’ abras fGvres érawobvrar (I. 
‘These also must accordingly be dis- | xxxiii. 2). 
cussed, in order to show still more meparéov K.7.A.] Aristotle’s method 
clearly that in everything the mean is | consists partly in accepting experience 
praiseworthy, while the extremes are | as shown in common language, &c.; 
neither right nor praiseworthy, but | partly in rectifying it, or re-stating it 
blameable. Now most of these qua- | from his own point of view; partly 
lities are without names; but we | in finding new expressions for it, so 
must endeavour, as in other cases, | as to discover men’s thought to them- 
to make names ourselves for the sake | selves. He usually rather fixes the 
of clearness and of being easily fol- | meaning of words than creates new 
lowed.’ After discussing dA7Oeu, the | ones. For instance, he here assigns 
author of the Magna Moralia says, | a peculiar and limited meaning to 
Bl pév oty elolv abrae dperat # ui | ddjOea and gidla. His influence 
dperal, dddos av ely Adyos* Bre dé | upon the forms of language of civi- 
peadryrés clot Tov elpnuévwr, Sfdrov, ot | lised Europe can hardly be overiated. 
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a ‘ , 5 oN \ . 9 

Ifév maw andys dvoepis tis Kat dvoKodos. ict be Kal ev 

a a 4 % , £ ‘é La x 

Tos mabect Kal ev Tois wept Ta waOy mecoTyTES’ 7 yap 
RANEY i | + A ° tg ? ~ ny: A e ton 

aidas apeTn mev ovK eoTw, erawverrar de Kal 0 atonuv, 


U 
Kal yap év TovTo 6 pev Aéyerar péros, 6 0’ urrepBadAwv, 


id t at  s 
ws 6 KaTamwAné, 6 wavTa aidovuevos' 6 0 édXdelTwv 7 O 


15 unde SAWS avaloxuYTOS’ 6 de MeEros aldijmor. 
mecdTys pOdvov Kal émxatpecakias, 


, A 
véemerig O€ 
clot Oe Tept AvayY 


oe ‘ x 24 a , a , , A 
Kat nOovny TUS ETl TOL oupPaivover Tos weAas ylvopevas 


\ \ N = mi , > , 
O pev yap vewernrixos AuTEiTar ert Tots avagios ec TpaT- 


Tovow, 0 0€ POovepos UTrep Barrow ToUTOV ert Tact AvTeEl- 


ra, 6 0 eTLXaLpeKakos TOTOUTOY é\ANelrer TOU AuvreicOa 





It is far greater than has ever been 
exercised by any one man beside. 
14-15 Aristotle winds up his list 
by adding Aldws and Néueois, which 
he does not consider virtues, because 
they are not developed states of mind, 
but he mentions them, because he 
discovers the law of the balance 
(weodrns) existing even in these na- 
tural instincts. There is something 
peculiarly Greek in the conjunction of 
these two names, In Greek mythology 
they are personified and seem to re- 
present the natural and almost in- 
destructible ideas of justice in the 
human mind. Hesiod speaks of these 
two goddesses as being the last to 
clothe themselves in white raiment 
and to leave the earth (Works and 
Days, 198). In the fable which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Protagoras 
these qualities are said to have been 
sent down to man as an amelioration 
of his previously wretched condition, 
without society or the political art 
(Plato, Protagoras, p. 322 0, where, 
however, the names are alédsand dix7). 
They seem related to one another as 
the instinct of honour to the instinct 
of right—i.e. to be two slightly differ- 
ing phases of the same principle, the 
first being rather a sensitiveness about 
right in oneself, the second about right 
external to oneself. Addws is further 





discussed in Book IV., but Néueots is 
not again alluded to. This is probably 
owing to the unfinished condition of 
the Ethics, which indeed first begins 
to show itself at the close of Book IV. 
See Essay I. pp. 43, 50. 

15 véyeois Sé—xalpew] ‘But in- 
dignation is a balance between envy 
and malice. Now these are concerned 
with pain and pleasure resulting on 
what happens to others. For the 
indignant man is pained at those who 
prosper unworthily, but the envious 
man, exceeding him, is pained at all 
(who prosper), while the malicious 
man is so far defective in feeling pain 
as even to rejoice.’ This paragraph 
is a striking instance of crudeness, 
which the least after-reflection would 
have remedied. It is obvious that 
pOdvos (envy) and émexatpexaxia (ma- 
lice) are only different forms of the 
same state of mind. Indeed, Aris- 
totle, when he wrote his Rhetoric, had 
been clear on the point; cf. Rhet. 11. 
ix. 5: 'O ydp ards éorw émixaipéxa- 
kos kal POovepds. Hence they cannot 
be opposed as two extremes. Again, 
the émixapéxaxos cannot be said ro- 
goirov é\delrew wore x.7.r., for he 
does not rejoice at the success of the 
good, which the envious man grieves 
at. He rejoices at the misfortunes of 
the good. This mistake is set right 
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La 4 , 
@oTE Kal xXaipew. GdrAa Tepl pev TovTWY Kal GAXobL 16 


x x 4 lal 
Kaipos €oTat mepi de dikatocvvys, érel oux amAas éye- 
x ~ ~ ~ 
Tal, meTa Tav’Ta dteAduevor mept “ekaTépas épotimey Tas 
, la ° e , \ ~ n na 
pMeroTyTES elo? Tomoiws dé Kat Tepl Tov AoyiKev apeTov. 

AW A Ay é (eps ) ral ou 4 A na 53 
plov oe olaveTewy ovcwrY, dvo mev Kakiwov, THs pev 8 
€ A ~ A val lal ~ 

xaQ’ umepBoAnv THe Oe Kat’ éMrenluy, puas 0 aperis TIS 
Qn ia 

METOTNTOS, Tasca Tacas avrixewral tos: al mev yap 

” ‘ nm , ‘ ° , ? , > - # A , 

aKkpat Kae Ty Mery Kat GAXjAats evavTiat eiolv, 4 O6 péon 

a a 7 

Tails akpats: armen yap TO tcov mpos mev TO €AaTTOV 2 





by Eudemus (11, iii. 4), who in his 
list writes ¢Oévos, dvivupor, véueats. 
Of course the opposite to ¢06vos must 
be dvaic@yoia ms. Socrates in Xen. 
Memor. 111. ix. 8 defines POdvos as it 
is here defined. Moévous eon gOoveiv 
Tous éml rats tov dlrwv evrpatias 
dvwpévous. Plato does not separate 
envy and malice; cf. Philebus, p. 48 3B: 
‘O POovav ye él Kaxots Tots TOv édas 
nodpevos avapayycerat. Socrates is 
there arguing that ¢@dvos being 
granted to be a painful feeling, it 
yet constitutes the chief element in 
comedy, so that in comedy there is a 
mixture of pain with pleasure, 

16 adda rept per rodrwv—elow] 
‘But about these points in the first 
place we shall have another opportu- 
nity of speaking; in the second place 
about justice, since the term is used 
in more senses than one, we will 
separately (ued radra) define it and 
show how the two species of it are 
severally mean states.’ This passage 
gives accurately enough beforehand 
the order of subjects for Books III. 
and IV.; the word &\\of seems to 
show that he has in view the inter- 
ruption of the argument by the dis- 
cussion upon will at the beginning of 


the Third Book. The separate treat- | 


ment of justice is also announced. 
But it can hardly be said that the 
promise mep! éxarépas époluev x.7.d. is 
exactly fulfilled in Book V. The two 


| 





kinds of justice here referred to are : 
(1) Justice, in the Platonic sense, = 
all virtue. (2) Justice, in a narrower 
sense, =fair dealing with regard to 
property. Cf. Eth. v. i. 

t duolws 6€ Kal wepl r&v dNoyixdv 
dperav] This passage is obelised, 
because of the term Aoyical, which 
never occurs elsewhere in Aristotle or 
Eudemus, as applied to the da- 
vontixal dperai—secondly, because of 
the sense, since Aristotle could not 
possibly say that he meant to show 
how the intellectual excellences were 
Heodrnres— thirdly, because of the 
extreme likelihood of an interpolation 
here. 


VIIT. A new conception is now 
developed of the relation between a 
virtue and the extremes lying on each 
side of it, and that is, the conception 
of ‘contrariety,’ of mutual repulsion 
and exclusiveness between the several 
terms. The extremes are opposed each 
to the other, and both to the mean. 
This addition tends yet further to 
raise the moral distinctions from 
being mere distinctions of quantity 
into being distinctions of kind. With 
logical inconsistency, though with 
thorough truth, Aristotle proceeds 
to point out that one extreme is 
generally ‘more contrary’ to the 
mean than the other, either because 
of a greater dissimilarity to virtue in 
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a! al 4 
eiCov mpos d& TO peiCov EdaTTOY, ovTwS at pera e€ers 
mpos Mev Tas éddetrbers UrepBadrovot, mpos de Tas vTEp- 

‘ Li iA cla n , ‘ a r e 
Boras éAXeirovew ev Te Tois waBert Kai Tais Tpakerw. 0 

‘ ) a A ‘ N AY be ‘ , lad be 
yap avdpeios pos mev Tov dethov Opaaus paiverat, ™pos de 

wi A , e , ‘ x‘ 3 Z: \ a bd 
Tov Opacuv SetAds* Omotws dé Kat 6 cHppwy mpos pev Tov 
> t ° Fe A A * Es F ° f 
avatcOnrov axodacTos, Tpos o€ TOV axdAacTov avaicOyTos, 
€ > , ‘ A 4% + , ” ‘ * 
60 éevOépios Tpos ev Tov aveAciMepov aowTos, pos de 

7 + 3 , * A fg! fol %. ta 

3 TOV aowrov aveevOepos. 60 Kat amwOotyvTat TOV pmérov 
ot ax pot EKaTE POS pos éxaTEpoV, kat KaNouoL TOY avopeiov 
6 pev Oetros Opacuv 6 Oe Opacis Seer, Kal emt TeY GAXwv 
awAciwy 


, " 
4avadoyov. ovTw oO dvrixeimevwy aAdjAOW TOUTOY, 


’ , ’ \ no» \ A aA x x , 
EVaVTLOTHS ETTL TOI akpots Tpos GAAyAG 7} TOS TO METOY" 
, S. a 2 , ° r na na , 
TOppwTEepw yao TavTa aperrnkey GAAjAwY 7 TOU pEeroU, 
A col ~ 2. i. ~ ig A 
OTTED TO Méya TOU MIKPOU Kat TO juKpOv TOU meyadou 7 
la a Dt ‘ A ‘ , PY 
5 aucw Tov icov. ert TpOs Mev TO METOV éviols akpous O[LOl- 
an 7 A 
Orns Tis paiverat, ws TH Opacityte mpos THY 
a x A , a A 
Ty aowTia mpos Thy eevOepioTyTa* Tois o€ 
an , 
Ta O€ wAéiaTov amex ovTa 


’ ta A 
avdpetav Kal 
x, 
ak pots ™ pos 
- 
GAAnda wAEioTy cvOMoLOTyS. 
be t > a © . A A Laie > t bs 
aAAjAwY evayTia 6piCovrat, wate Kat madAov evayTia Ta 
ta ° , ‘\ A ‘ , + , ~ 
6 wAeiov aréxovTa.N Tpos Oe TO pecoy ayTixerrat paddXov 
iN ; = \ ie 
ep’ av mev 4 Aeris ep dv oe 7 umepBoAr}, otov avdpeta 





while some extremes appear to have 
a sort of similarity to the mean, as, 
for instance, rashness to bravery, and 
prodigality to liberality ;—the ex- 
tremes have the greatest dissimilarity 
to each other. But things most re- 
moved from each other people define 
to be ‘‘ contraries,” therefore things 


the tendency itself, or from our fol- 
lowing a natural bent and pushing 
out the tendency to extravagance. 

2 6 yap avdpetos—deiNbs] ‘For the 
brave man appears rash in comparison 
with the coward, but a coward in 
comparison with the rash man.’ Of 
course oppositions of this kind are 


relative and depend upon the point 
of view. Ifthe cowards had to settle 
the question, all bravery would be 
deemed rashness. Hence we see that 
Aristotle’s system depends on faith in 
a certain standard inherent in the 
general reason of mankind. The 
peodrys is wpitpévn Oy. And this 
law or standard of the absolute reason 
finds its exponent in the thoughtful 
man, ws dy 6 Ppdvimos dploccer. 

5 re pos uev—aréxovra] ‘ Again, 





more removed are more contrary to 
each other.’ In the present passage 
it is easy to see a logical inconsistency. 
If contraries be 7a wAciorov dmréxovra, 
how can we speak of them as m)eiov 
améxovra ? Aristotle commences with 
an idea of absolute contrariety, and 
afterwards takes up one of relative 
contrariety, admitting of degrees. But 
repugnance admits of degrees, if con- 
trariety does not, so the inaccuracy is 
merely verbal. 


VIII.] 
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7 8a dv0 8 airlas—pGddov] *‘ Now 
this takes place from two causes, one 
(external to us) depending on the 
nature of the thing itself; for that 
extreme which is nearer to and 
more like the mean, we do not oppose 
so much to the mean, as its contrary.’ 
The first thing, says Aristotle, which 
makes one extreme more repugnant 
to the mean than the other extreme, 
is a difference of kind. Some faults 
are errors ‘on virtue’s side,’ and 
while rashness, for instance, is the 
same tendency as courage, only carried 
too far, cowardice differs from it in 
kind. This difference then is one with 
which the agent has nothing to do. 

8 érépa 5&k—owdpocivy] ‘A second 
cause depends on ourselves ; for those 
things to which we are in a way 
more disposed by nature appear more 
repugnant to the mean. As, for in- 
stance, we are in ourselves more dis- 
posed towards pleasures, hence we are 
more carried away in the direction of 





intemperance, than in that of (exces- 
sive) orderliness, Therefore we call 
those things more contrary to the 
mean in which we run to greater 
lengths; andthusintemperance, which 
is the excess, seems more contrary to 
temperance (than the other extreme).’ 
Passing over the false explanation of 
this passage, which pretends to find 
in it the doctrine of human corruption 
—as if Aristotle said that we are by 
nature prone to what is worst, whereas 
he says that ‘what we are most 
prone to appears to be the worst,’ 
there are two modes of explanation 
left; one is that of the Paraphrast, 
who renders it, érel yap 6 méddenos 
T@ orovoalw mpds Ta Axpa ylvyerat, Thy 
peodtnta Snrotvrt, mpds 5 ray kxpwv 
welfov t pdxn, éxeivo évavridbrepoy TH 
péow Boxe? x.7.d., namely, that there 
is the greatest struggle in avoiding 
that extreme to which we are prone, 
and therefore it appears most opposed 
to the mean. This interpretation is 
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slightly favoured by § 4 of the next 
chapter, cxomety 6¢ bet «.7.A.; but on 
the other hand, not a word is here 
said of avoiding either extreme; the 
question is rather of following one’s 
bent. (2) The other explanation is 
that which the author of the Magna 
Moralia espouses, Mag. Mor. 1. ix. 5: 
q obv émldoots ylverar paddov mpds a 
mepikapev* mpds & 6¢ waGAdov érdldo- 
pev, Taira Kal paddov évayria, éme- 
Sldouev 5é mpds aKorXaciav maddov 7} 
mpods koouidrnta, This is surely what 
Aristotle means, and his general 
sense may be given as follows: ‘One 
difference is in the act itself, a differ- 
ence of kind; the other difference 
proceeds from ourselves, a difference 
of degree, for wherever we have an 
inclination towards one side, we run 
into extravagance on that side, and 
so aggravate that form of error, and 
make it seem worse than its opposite.’ 
In order to make the words suit a 
preconceived meaning, people have 
translated émidocis ‘ inclination,’ 
whereas it can only mean ‘advance,’ 
‘progression,’ ‘development,’ &c, As 
the Magna Moralia give it, mpds & 
mepuxamev is the ‘inclination,’ and 
érlSocis is the result of this, The 
addition of ylverat might have been 
sufficient to prevent the above misin- 
terpretation. It is observable that 





owppoctvy is here first contrasted 
with koopidrys, as if that meant 
‘asceticism,’ and afterwards the corre- 
sponding term is omitted. Aristotle 
seems unwilling to employ the term 
dvatcOnola, being too strong a word ; 
cf. Zth, 11. ii. 7: 6 8¢ rdoas ev-ywv— 
dvaloOnrés Tis. 11. Vii. 3: éAXelaovres 
5é wepl ras jdovas ob mdvu yivovrat* 
Oidrep ov’ dvouaros TervyHKacay odd 
of rovodrat, éorwoay 5é dvalaOnrot, 


IX. The book is concluded with 
certain practical rules for attaining 
the mean. (1) Avoid the worst ex- 
treme; (2) Find out your bent and go 
even farther than is necessary in the 
direction opposite to it; (3) Beware 
of the delusions of pleasure; (4) 
After all, the appeal must be in the 
last resort to the intuitive judgment. 

2 60—eidéros.] ‘On this account 
it is a hard task to be good : for it is 
always hard to ascertain the mean; 
as, for instance, not every man, but 
only the mathematician, can find the 
centre of a circle.” The words of 
Simonides (quoted by Plato, Protag. 
p. 339, and referred to above, Eth. 
I. x. II), dvdp’ dyabdv perv ddabews 
yevécOat xaderdv k.7.A.. may have 
been in the mind of Aristotle, who 
here gives a rationale of them, and 
indeed shows that it is hard not only 
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’ \ ‘ , a ie 

ETALVETOY Kat KAAOY. OO Cet TOV oTOXACOMEVOY TOU mEérov 3 
~ t si na ~ lo 

TPWTOY Mev aTOXwWpEY TOU paddrov évayTiou, cabarrep Kal 


7 Kaduyw Tapatvet 


e 


' \ ie ‘ 
TouTOU wey AETVOU nai AUMATOS Fars eeoye 


via. 


n ‘ mv A , EJ ca 
TwWY Yao aKpwy TO MeV exTLy ALAPTWAGTEPOV; To 0 WTTOV" 


* x. iol a , . ld 

eel OUV TOU MEeTOU TUXELY AKpwWS YadeTOY, KATA TOV 
, al Ss > , , ro A“ 

pov act mAovv Ta eAayioTa AnTTéov TOY KaKoV" 
7 lg td a 

0 éora madiata ToUTOY Tor TpoTrov ov Aéyouer. 


- A “ e 
meiy O€ Oe Tpos él Kal avTot evxaraopot éomev" 


yap mpos GAda mepuKaper. 


lol AY ~ A ~ i cos , ‘ e 7% 
THS noovns Kat THS AUTO Tis yiwouerns Tept nuas. 


Oeve- 4 

TOUTO 

oKO- 

aAXot 

“ies ) we , > 
ToUTo 0 éara yrvepusov €K 


+ 
els 5 


> , * # A + v ~ A ‘ i , 
Touvavtiov 0° éavTous agéAxew Set’ aoAU yup amayayov- 
a , \ ? ) 
Tes TOU GuapTavey els TO pécov oper, rep of Ta 


deoTpaymeva tov E’Awv dpOobvTes Totovery. 


5) 4 \ 
€v WaVTt oe 


i 
Madicta cbuAaKTéov TO HOU Kat THY HOoNIjv" Ov yap adé- 





to become, but to be, good, srovdatov 
elvat, not only yevéc@a. See Essay 
II. p. 96. 


3 xadnep kal 4 Kadupad rapavel] . 


There is a mistake here in which 
Aristotle is followed by the Para- 
phrast. It was Circe (not Calypso) 
who advised Ulysses (Od. x11. 108- 
109), when sailing between Scylla and 
Charybdis, to keep nearest to the 
former, as being less dangerous. Two 
of the MSS., with a view of setting 
Aristotle right, substitute Kipxy for 
the authentic reading. The verse 
here given Homer puts not into the 
mouth of Circe, but of Ulysses ordering 
his pilot, according to the directions 
he had received (Od. x11. 219, 220). 
4 Kard rov devrepdv pact mdoiv] 
A common Greek proverb, which is 
variously explained. It is sometimes 
said to mean ‘on the voyage home, if 
not on the voyage out’; but it seems 
very much better to take the words 
as meaning ‘with oars, if not with 
sails, an explanation which is twice 
given by Eustathius; p. 661, 6 Tay 
VOL. I. 





Kwrnrarovvrwy mois devrepos hévyerat 
obs, ws mpurrou bvros Tod mhéew mpds 
dveuov. Also in page 1453. Other in- 
stances of the proverb are Politics, 
III. xiii. 23; Plato, Philebus, p. 19 c; 
Pheedo, 99 D. 

5 els rovvavriov—oodow] ‘ But 
we must drag ourselves away in the 
opposite direction; for by bending 
ourselves a long way back from the 
erroneous extreme, like those who 
are straightening a crooked stick, we 
shall at length arrive at the mean.’ 
The metaphor is borrowed from Plato, 
Protag. p. 325 D, where it is applied to 
education, not, however, in precisely 
the same sense as here. Kal éav pev 
éxav welOnrac’ ef 6& ph, Womep EvVNov 
Siacrpepopevoy kal Kapmrdpmevoy evdv- 
vovow dmedats kal rAnyats. 

6 & ravrl 6é—dpaprnodueba] ‘ But 
in everything we must especially be 
on our guard against the pleasant and 
pleasure. For we are not impartial 
judges in her cause. Therefore, just 
as the old counsellors felt towards 


Helen, so ought we to feel towards 
RR 
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KaTTOL Kpivouey ait,  O7ep ovv ot dnuoryéporres érabov 
mpos thy “EXévnv, TovTo dei rabeiv Kat mas mpos THV 
Woviy, Kat éy maor THY éxelvwy emiréyew wnijv' ovTH 
7 yep airy amomeuTouevol TTov amapTycomela, Tait’ 
ooy Tovobvres, we ev Kebadalp ereiv, madiora dune dueta 
TOU mérou TUyxavew, xXaderov 0’ tows TovTO, Kat padwor 
év Tots KaQ’ &kacrov" ov yap padiov Stopicat TOS Kat 
Tiot Kat emt mocov xpovov épyiaréov’ Kat yap 
qpeets 
paper, ore d€ Tovs Xaderatvovras avdpwdes amoxadovmer. 


, 8 
Tool Kat 


e\ \ ‘ > ’ ? a ty ’ 
OTE Mev TOUS eA ci7rovTas ETALVOUMEVY Kal Tpaous 


A Tod > ? 
8 GAN’ 6 pev Mik pov Tou ev mrapexBalvov ou Wéyerat, OUT 
aN ‘ cas ae aa ee. , @ e \ , e& by 
él TO wadXov oT’ ert TO TTOY, O d€ TAEOY" OVTOS yap 
] , e \ , , ‘ 5 a,” , ‘ ’ 
ov AavOave. 6 d€ Méexpl Tivos Kal eml ToToV wbexTos ov 
Lal A ~ 
pactov Te Ady aopica: olde yap GAdo ovdey THY 
a ny a a ~ 
aicOnrav: Ta 6é Towra év tos Kal’ &kacra, Kat ev TH 
+ , < t A A A cal ~ e * , 
g aicOjoe 7 Kpiow. TO pev apa ToTovTO OjAov Ort 4 MeoN 
a ? Lod > , * , ‘ mn et A A : .' A 
is €v Taow ératveTi}, amoKAtvety be def OTE pev emt THY 
€ 4 ge 4 ’ x -* b A o * Ceci 
varepBoday ore 0 én ea ern? oro yap paota 
TOU MéTOU Kal TOU ev revEomeBa, 





pleasure, and in everything apply | bribe the tribes at elections. See 


“ their saying; for by sending her out 
of our sight we shall err the less. 
The reference is to Homer, Jtiad 111. 
156-160: 


Ov véuects Tpdas Kal éixvnytéas 
“Axarods 

rod dul yuvatkt moddy xpdvov 
adyea maoxew. 


Alvés abavdryot ens els Ora 
€ouxev, 
GAG Kal &s Toln wep éovc’ ev vyval 
veérOw 
pnd hiv texéecol 7’ dmlocw rija 
Alrroiro. 
ddéxacro.] ‘ Unbribed,’ ‘ uncor- 
rupted.’ dexdfw, the origin of which 


is obscure, finds a parallel in the 
Latin ‘decuriare,’ which meant to 





Cicero, pro Plancio, v. xvili. 44. 

8 6 6 péxpe rhyos Kat érl méboov 
wexrds] a condensed phrase meaning 
‘to what point and how far a man 
(may go before he) is blameable.’ 

év ry alcOjoe 4 Kplows] ‘The de- 
cision of them is a matter of percep- 
tion.’ Aristotle meant that general 
rules are often inapplicable to particu- 
lar cases, which must then be decided 
by a kind of ‘intuition’ or ‘tact,’ not 
derived from philosophy, but natural. 
Compare Ul. iii. 13: éwel 8 qredevrala 
mporacts ddta Te ale Oyrot Kal kupta Tov 
mpakewr,— da 7d wy KaddAov pnd? ére- 
oTHmovikdy Guotws elvac Soxety THY KaOd- 
dou Tov Exxarov Spor. 
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learned in the French Provinces during 

the ‘Centennial Year,’ 1889. By Wm. 

Henry HurLBeErT, Author of ‘Ireland 
under Coercion.’ 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


HUTCHINSON (Horace)—Works 
by. 

Cricketing Saws and Stories. 
With rectilinear Illustrations by the 
Author. 16mo. Is. 

The Record of a Human Soul. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 62. 


HUTH.—The Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to the Law 
‘of Nations, the Result of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By 
ALFRED H. HuTH. Royal 8vo, 215. 


In the Olden Time: a Tale of 
the Peasant Warin Germany. By Author 
' of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ Cr. 8vo. 25. 62. 


INGELOW (Jean)—Works by. 
Poetical Works. Vols. I. and II. 

Fep. 8vo, 125. Vol, III. Fep. 8vo. 55. 
‘Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
“lected from. the Writings of JEAN 
INGELOW. Fep.. 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth plain ; 
3s. cloth gilt. 





JAMES.—The Long White Moun- 
tain ; or, aJoumeyin Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 

@ H.E.James, WithIllustrations, 8vo. 45, 


JAMESON (Mrs.)—Works by. 


Legends of the Saints and Mar- 


tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 315. 6d. 


Legends of the Madonna, the 


Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts., 1 vol. 215. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
I vol, 21s, 


History of the Saviour, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
EASTLAKE, With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 425. 


JEFFERIES.—Field and Hedge- 


rOW : last Essays of RICHARD JEFFE- 
RIES, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JESSOP (G. H.)—Works by. 
Judge Lynch: a Tale of the Cali- 


fornia Vineyards, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Gerald Ffrench’s Friends. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. Avcollection of Irish-American 
character stories, 


JOHNSON. — The Patentee’s 
Manual ; a Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of Letters Patent. By J. JOHNSON 
and J. H. Jounson. 8vo. 10s, 6¢. 


JOHNSTON.—A General Dic- 


tionary of Geography, Descrip- 
tive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
KEITH JOHNSTON. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


JORDAN (William Leighton) — 
Works by. 
The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Currents and Tides. 8vo. 215. 
The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates. 8vo. 21s. 
The Winds: an Essay in Illustration 


of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The Standard of Value. 8vo. 6s. 
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JUKES (Andrew) Works by. 
The New Man and the Eternal 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Types of Genesis. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Second Death and the Res- 
titution of All Things. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Names of God in Holy 


Scripture; a Revelation of His Nature 
and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 


JUSTINIAN.—The Institutes of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction. 


Translation, Notes, and Summary. By ' 


THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo, 18s, 


KALISCH (M. M.)\—Works by. 


Bible Studies, Part I. The Pro- 


phecies of Balaam. 8vo. ros. 6¢, Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. ros. 6a, 


Commentary on the Old Testa- 

‘ment, witha New Translation, Vol. I, 
Genesis, 8vo. 18s, or adapted for the 
General Reader, 125, Vol. 11. Exodus, 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15s, or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 


Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. 8vo. 125. 6a. Key, 55, 
Part IT, 125, 6d. 


KANT (Immanuel)—Works by. 


Critique of Practical Reason, 
and other Works on the 
Theory of Ethics. Translated 
by T.'K. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 125, 6d. ; 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Sub- 
tilty of the Four Figures. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott. Notes by 
Ss. T. Coleridge. 8vo0, 65. 


KENDALL (May)—Works by. 
From a Garrett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dreams to Sell; Poems, Fcp. 
8vo. 65, ‘ i 
*Such is Life’: a Novel. Crown 


8vo, 65. 


KILLICK.—Handbook to Mil 


System of Logic. .By the Rev. 
H. Kriuick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, € 


KOLBE.—A Short Text-Book | 
Inorganic Chemistry. By I 
HERMANN Kose. With 66 LIllust: 
tions, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


LADD.—Elements of Physiol 
gical Psychology: By Grorc 
T. Lapp. 8vo. 21s. . 

LANG (Andrew)—Works by.. 


Custom and Myth: Studies of Ear) 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustration 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Books and Bookmen. With 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. C. 
8vo. 65. 62. 


Grass of Parnassus. A Volum 
of Selected Verses, Fep. 8vo. 65. 


Letters on Literature. 
8vo. 65, 6d. 

Old Friends: Essays in Epistolar: 
Parody. 65, 64. | 

Ballads of Books. 


ANDREW LANG. 


Crow! 


Edited br 

Fep. 8vo, 65, 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by 
ANDREW Lane. With numerous Ii 


lustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P 
Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Red Fairy Book. fuitea by 
ANDREW LANG. With numerous Illus! 
trations by H. J. Ford and Lancelo| 
Speed, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAVIGERIE.—Cardinal  Lavi- 
ales and the African Slave 
rade. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s, 


LECKY (W. £. H.)—\Works by. 


History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 
I. & IL. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols, IIL. 
& IV. 1760-1784. 365 Vols. V. & VI. 
1784-1793. 365. 

The History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charle- 
Magne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


History of the Rise and Influ- 


ence of the Spirit of Ra- 
tionalism in Europe. 2 vols, 





crown 8vo, 165, 


‘ 
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LEES and CLUTTERBUCK. — 
B.C, 1887, A Ramble in 
British Columbia. By Jj. A. 
Lees and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. With 
Map and 75 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 6s. 


LEWES.—The History of Philo- 


sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
GeEorGE HENRY LEwEs, 2vols, 8vo. 325. 


Light through the Crannies.— 
Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Cr..8vo. 15. swd.; 
15. 6a, cloth. : 


LIVEING (Robert)—Works by. 


Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. Fep 8vo. 5s. 


Notes on the Treatment of Skin 
Diseases. 18mo. 35. 


LLOYD.—A Treatise on Magnet- 


iSm, General and Terrestrial. By H+ 
Lioyp, D.D, D.C.L. 8vo, ros, 6d, 


LLOYD.—The Science. of Agri- 
culture. By F.J.Lioyp. 8vo, 12s. 


L a GMAN (Frederick \V.)\—Works 
y. : 


Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo: 25. 6d. 


Frederick the Great and the 


Seven Years’ War.  Fep. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 


A New Pocket: Dictionary of 
the German and English 
Languages. Square 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


Longman’s Magazine, Published 
Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols, 1-15, 8vo. price 55. each. 


Longmans’ New Atlas. Political 
and Physical. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps, and Dia- 
grams, and 16 Plates of Views. Edited 
by Gzo. G. CHisHoLmM, M.A, B.Sc. 
Imp. 4to, or imp. 8vo, 125. 6d, 





LONGMORE (Surgeon-General Sir 
T.)\—Works by. - 
Gunshot Injuries; their History, 
Characteristic Features, &c. With 58 
Illustrations. 8vo. 315. 6a. 


The Illustrated Optical Manual; 
or, Handbook of Instructions for the 
Guidance of Surgeons in Testing Quality 
and Range of Vision. With 74 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 14s. 


LOUDON (/. C.)\—Works by. 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


With 1,000 Woodcuts, 8vo, 215. 


Encyclopedia of Agriculture; 
the lLaying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. 


Encyclopedia of Plants; the 
Specific Character, &c. of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 425, 


LUBBOCK.—The Origin of Civil- 
isation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Luszocx, Bart. 
M.P. With 5 Plates and 20 IIlustrations 
in the text. 8vo. 185. 


LYVALL.—The Autobiography ofa 


Slander. By Epna Lyatt, Author 
of ‘Donovan,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C, 
WIinkworTH, Fep. 8vo. 55. 


‘MACAULAY.—Works? andi Life 


of LORD MACAULAY. 


History of England from the 
Accession of James’ the 
Second. 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 55. 

Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8yo. 165. 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Critical and Historical Essays, 


with Lays of Ancient Rome, 
in 1 volume: 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 25. 6¢. or 
3s. 6d. gilt edges. . 


Critical and Historical Essays: 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s, 
Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, gs, } 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 245, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

[Continued on next page, 
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MACAULAY—Works and Life 
of LORD MACAULA V—contd. 


Essays which may be had _separ- 
ately price 6d. each sewed, 1s. each cloth: 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3¢. sewed, 6d. cloth.) 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 


The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. HALEs, Is. 6a, 

The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 
H. CourTHore Bowen, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


Speeches: 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 
Miscellaneous Writings: 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 215. 
Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. 10s. 6d, 
: Bijou Edition, 





18mo. 25. 6d. gilt top. 





Popular Edition, 
fcp. 4to. 6d, sewed, Is. cloth. 

Illustrated by }. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Annotated Edit. fcp, 8vo. 1s. sewed, 15.6d, cl. 


Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: 
Popular edition, 1 vol.. crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Student’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 245, 


Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 

: G,O. TREVELYAN, Bart.. Crown 8vo. 65, 


Complete Works of Lord Ma- 
caulay. | 

Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 55. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. 


The Life and Letters of Lord 


Macaulay. By the Right Hon, Sir 
G, O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6a, 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 125, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 365, 








MACDONALD (Ge.) — Work: 
by. 

Unspoken Sermons. First anc 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each 
Third Series. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

The Miracles of Our Lord 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A Book of Strife, in the Form 
of the Diary of an Old Soul: 


Poems, 12mo, 65. 


MACFARREN(Sir G. A.)—Works 
by. 
Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 


Addresses and Lectures. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MACLEOD 
by. 

The Elements of Banking. 
Crown 8vo. 55, 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol.1.8vo.12s, Vol II. 145. 


The Theory of Credit. 8vo. 
Vol. I. 7s. 6d.; Vol. II. Part I. 45, 6d. 


McCULLOCH.—The Dictionary 


of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation of the late J. k. McCuLtocn. 
8vo. with rr Maps and 30 Charts, price 
63s. cloth, or 7os. half-bound in russia. 


McDOUGALL. — Memoirs of 
Francis Thomas McDougall, 
D.C.L. F.R.C.S. sometime Bishop 
of Labuan and Sarawak, and of Harriette 
his Wife. By her Brother, CHARLES’ J. 
BuNYON. 8vo, 145. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. By the Author of ‘ The 

_ Atelier du Lys.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

MALMESBURY.— Memoirs of 


an Ex-Minister. By the Earl of 
MALMESBURY, Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY  (Stonyhurst 
Series): 

Logic. By Ricuarp F. Cuarkg, S.J. 


Crown 8vo, 55. 


First Principles of Knowledge. 
By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Crown 8vo, 55 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 


Natural Law). By Joszpx Rick- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 55. 
[Continued on next page, 
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Manuals of Catholic Philosophy 


(Stonyhurst Series)—continued, 
General Metaphysics. By Joun 
RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Natural Theology. By Bernarp 
BoepveR, S.J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
: [Nearly ready. 


Psychology. By MicuarL Mauer, 
‘ .J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Preparing. 


MARTIN.—Navigation and Nau- 
- tical Astronomy. Compiled by 
Staff-Commander W. R. MarTIN, R.N. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. 
MARTINEAU (James) — Works 
by. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 


Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 


Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses, Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


The Seat of Authority in Re- 

~ ligion. &vo. 145. 

MA ‘i WS (Brander )—Works 
y. 


Pen and Ink. Papers on Subjects 
of More or Less Importance. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


A Family Tree ; and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 


MAUNDER’'S TREASURIES. 
Biographical Treasury. With 


Supplement brought down to 1889, by | 


Rev. Jas. Woop. Fep. 8vo. 65. 


Treasury of Natural History; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fep. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 


Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Mapsand 16 Plates, Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 


Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fep. 
Svo. 65. 





MAUNDER’S TREASURIES 
continued, 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 

« ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fep, 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. 
Edited by J. Linptry, F.R.S. and 
T. Moore, F.L.S, With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


MAX MULLER (F.)—Works by. 


Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language and its place in General 
Education, Crown 8vo. 2s, 


India, What can it Teach Us? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 

‘and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. : 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion ; Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Natural Religion. The Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888, Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The Science of Thought. 8vo. 2is. 


Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo. 
25. ‘ 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Cr 8vo. 75.6¢, 


A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 


ginners. New and Abridged Edition. 
By A. A. MAcDONELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAY.—The Constitutional His- 


tory of England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870, By the Right 
Hon. Sir THoMas ERSKINE May, K.C.B. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 185, 


MEATH (The Earl of Works by. 
Social Arrows: Reprinted Articles 
on various Social Subjects. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


Prosperity or Pauperism? Phy- 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited bythe EARL OF MEATH). 8vo. 55. 
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MELBOURNE.—The Melbourne 


Papers : being a Selection from Docu- 

ments in the possession of Earl Cowper, 

K.G, Edited by Liroyp C. SANDERs, 
‘ B.A. 8vo. 18s, : 


MELVILLE(G. /. Whyte)—Novels 


by. Crown 8vo. Is, each, boards ; 
1s. 6a. each, cloth. 
The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


MENDELSSOHN.—The Letters 
of Felix Mendelssohn. Trans- 
lated by Lady WALLACE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. Ios, 

MERIVALE (The Very Rev. Chas.) 
Works by., 


History of the Romans under 


the Empire. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. 
crown 8vo, 48s. * . 

Popular Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
each. 


The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a ‘Short History of the Last ‘Century of 
the Commonwealth. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

General History of Rome from 
B.C. 753 to A.D. 476, Cr. 8vo. 75. 62. 


The Roman Triumvirates. With 
Maps. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


MEVER.—Modern Theories of 
Chemistry. By Professor LorHar 
MEYER. Translated by P. PHILLIPS 
Berpson, F.C.S.; and W. CaRLETON 
WILLIAMS, F.C.S. 8vo. 18s, 

MILL.—Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. 
By James MILL, 2 vols, 8vo. 285, 


MILL ( John Stuart)-—Works by. 


Principles of Political Economy. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 55, 


A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo. 15. 47. 


On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo, 25, 


Utilitarianism. 8vo. 55. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s, 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays, 8vo. 55. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 





MILLER (W. Allen)—WWorks by. 


The Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. With Addi- 
tions, by H. MACLEOD,F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. I. CHEMICAL Puysics, 16s, 
Vol. II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 245, 
Vol. III, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 31s. 6d.- 


An Intrqduction to the Study 
of Inorganic Chemistry. with 71 
Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MITCHELL.—A Manual of Prac- 


tical Assaying. By JounMrtcHett. 
Revised by W. CROOKES. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, 31s. 6d. 


MITCHELL. — Dissolution and 
Evolution and the Science of 


Medicine. ByC.Pirrretp MircHELL. 
8vo. 165, 


MOLESWORTH.—Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel. 
By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6a. 


MOZLE Y.—The Word. By the Rev. 


T. Moz.ey, Author of ‘Reminiscences 
of Oriel College and the Oxford Move- 
ment.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


MULHALL.—History of Prices 


since the Year 1850. By Micnage. 
G. MULHALL, ' Crown 8vo. 65, 


MURCHISON (Chas.)—Works by. 


A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. wit 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 255. 


Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
of the Liver, Jaundice, and 


Abdominal Dropsy. with 43 
Illustrations. 8vo. 245, ' 


MURDOCK.—The Reconstruc- 
tion of Europe: a Sketch of the 
Diplomatic and’ Military History of 
Continental Europe, from the Rise to the 
Fall of the Second French Empire. By 
Henry Murpock. Crown 8vo, gs. 


MURRAY.—A Dangerous Cats- 


Paw: a Story. By Davip CurisTIE 
MurRrRAY and HENRY Murray. Cr, 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


MURRA Y.—Gobi or Shamo. 
G..G, A, Murray. 
boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, 


By 


Crown 8vo. 25. 


. 
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MURRAY and HERMAN—Wild 


Darrie: aStory. By CHRrisTiEMuRRAY | 
and HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vyo. 25, 
boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


_NESBIT (E.)\—Works by. 
Lays and Legends. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Leaves of Life: Verses. Cr. 8vo. 55. ’ 


NEWMAN.—On the Diseases of 
the Kidney Amenable to Sur- 


gical Treatment. By Davip 
Newacn, MD 8vo. 165, 


NEWMAN (Cardinal)—Works by. 

Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 
a 8vo. Os. 

The Idea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Select Treatises of St. Athan- 
asius in Controversy with the Arians. 
Freely Translated. 2 vols: cr. 8vo. 15s. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. Cr.8vo.6s. 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teach- 
ing Considered. Vol. 1, crown 
8vo. 7s. 62.3; \Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures, &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 125.’ 


Essays: on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent. g 6d. 

Present Position of Catholics in 
England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 


Callista: a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 65, 


The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 
6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 


-Verses on Various Occasions. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NOBLE.—Hours with a Three- 


inch Telescope. By Captain W. 
Noster. Witha Map ofthe Moon. Cr. 
8vo. 45. 6d, 


WORRJS.—Mrs. Fenton :a Sketch. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 65, 


NORTHCOTT.—Lathes and 


Turning, Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. By W. H. NorTHcoTT. 
With 338 Illustrations. 8vo. 185. 


O’ BRIE N—When we were Boys: 
a Novel. By WiL11AM O’BRIEN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.)—Novels by. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo. 1s. bds.; 3 1s. 6d. cl. 
In Trust.—Cr. 8vo. 15. bds.; 15.6. cl. 
Lady Car: the Sequel of a Life. 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


OL VER.—Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs : a Practical Manual of Telescopic’ 
_ Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments, Edited by J. A. WrEsTWwoop 
OLIVER. With several \ Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. } : 


OWEN.—A Manual of Anatomy 
for Senior Students. By Epmunn 
Owen, -M.B. F.R.C.S. With 210 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 64. 


PAGET (Sir James)—Works by. 


Clinical Lectures and Essays.. 
Edited by F. Howarp MaRsH. 8vo., 155. 


Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. 8vo. with 131 Woodeuts, 21s. 


PASTE UR.—Louis Pasteur, his 
Life and Labours. By his Son-INn- "Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
CiLauD HaMILTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


PAVEN.—Industrial Chemistry. 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools; a Translation 
of PAYEN’s ‘Précis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle.’ Edited by B, H. Pau. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


‘| PAYN ( James) —Novels by. 


The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 
8vo. 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Thicker than Water. Crown 8vo, 
1s. boards ; 15. 6d. cloth. 
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PENNELL. — Our Sentimental 
Journey through France and 


Italy. By JoszpH and ELizabEeTH 
RoBINS PENNELL, With a Map .and 
120 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


PERRING (Sir Philit)—Works by. 


Hard Knots in Shakespeare. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


The ‘Works and Days’ 
Moses. Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. — Snap: 
a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY, Author of ‘Sport in 
the Crimea and Caucasus’ &c, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


POLE.—The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of 


} Whist. By W. Potz, F.R.S. Fep. 
8vo. 25. 6d, 


PORTER.—The History of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 
By Major-General WHITWORTH PorTER, 
RE, 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


PRENDERGAST—Ireland, from 
the Restoration to the Revo- 


lution, 1660-1690. By Joun P. 
PRENDERGAST. 8vo. 55, 


PROCTOR (R. A.)—Works by. 


Old and New Astronomy. 12 
Parts, 25. 6¢. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, Is. Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 36s. 

[/n course of publication, 


The Orbs Around Us;a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 

_ and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 5. ' 


Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches, 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr, 8vo. 55, 


Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens, 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo, 
tos. 6d, 


of 


\ 





PROCTOR (R&. 4.\—Works by— 


continued, 


Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 
in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15s. or Maps 
only, 125, 6d, 


The Student’s Atlas. In Twelve 
Circular Maps on a Uniform Projection 
and one Scale, 8vo. 55. : 


New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown 8vo, §s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours;' 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 55. each. 


Chance and Luck ; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c, Crown 8vo. 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Studies of Venus-Transits. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


How to Play Whist : with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 


Correct Play. 16mo. 1s. 


The Stars in their Seasons. 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Maps. Roy. 8vo. 55. 


Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth; and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 55. 

Strength and Happiness. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 


Waist. With g Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 25. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. 55. . 


Our Place Among Infinities. A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven. Essays 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
8vo. 55, : 

[Continued on next page, 
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PROCTOR (8. A.)\—Works by— 


continued, 


‘The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 55. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 
VO. 5S. t 


Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NatureStudies. By Grant ALLEN, 
A, WiLson, T. Foster, E. Copp, and 
R. A, Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Leisure Readings. By E. CLopp, 
A.WILSON, T, Foster, A. C. RANYARD, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROTHERO.—The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming. 


By ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. Cr. 8vo, 55. 


PRYCE.—The Ancient British 


Church: an Historical Essay. By 
Joun Pryce, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. 
Re-edited by ALLEN THomson, M.D. 
E. A, ScHAFER, F.R.S. and G. DANCER 
THANE, With upwards of 1,000 IIlus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, 18s, each, 


QUAIN.—A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers, Edited by 
i R. Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 
-Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 315. 6d. cloth ; 

to be had also in 2 vols. 345. cloth. 


RAWLINSON.—The History of 
Phoenicia. By Gzorce Rawtin- 
SON, M.A. Canon of Canterbury, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 245. 


READER (Emily E)—Works by. 


Echoes of Thought : a Medley of 
Verse. Fep. 8vo. 55. cloth, gilt top. 


‘The Ghost of Brankinshaw and 
other Tales, With 9 Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Voices from Flower-Land, in 
Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
: Language of Flowers. 16mo. Is. 6d. limp 
i cloth ; 2s. 6d, roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 
Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Crown 8vo. 
_ . 2s, 6d, gilt edges; or 3s. 6d, vegetable 
[| vellum, gilt edges. 





REEVE.—Cookery and House- 

eeping. By Mrs. Henry REEVE. 

With 8 Plates and 37 Woodcuts, Cr. 
8vo. 55. 


RENDLE and NORMAN—The 
Inns of Old Southwark, and 


their A$sociations. By WILLIAM RENDLE, 
F.R.C.S, and PHitip NorMAN, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Roy.8vo.28s. 


ney (A) to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
ssays. By the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion.’ .1 vol. 8vo. 65. 


RIBOT.—The Psychology of At- 
tention. By Tu. Risor. Crown 
8vo. 35. 


RICH.—A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 
2,000 Woodcuts, By A. RicH. Cr. 8vo. 
95. 6a. ‘ : 


RICHARDSON (Dr. B. 
Works by. 


The Commonhealth: a Series of 
Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Son of a Star: a Romance of 
the Second Century. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


National Health. Abridged from 
“The Health of Nations.” A Review 
of the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
K,C.B. Crown 45. 6d. 


i= 


RIZE Y.—Athos; or, the Mountain 
of the Monks. By ATHELSTAN RILEY, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


RIVERS (Thomas)\—Works by. 
The Orchard-House. With 25 


Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 55. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, With 32 Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo. 45. 


ROBERTS.—Greek the Lan- 
guage of Christ and His 
Apostles. By ALEXANDER RoBERTS, 
D.D. 8vo. 18s, 
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ROGET—Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified 
and Arranged so as to facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas. By PETER M. RoGET. 
Crown 8vo, Ios. 64a. 


RONALDS—The Fly -Fisher’s 


Entomology. By ALFRED RonaLps, 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 145. 


RUSSELL.—A Life of Lord John 
Russell (Earl Russell, K.G.). 
By SPENCER WALPOLE. With 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo. 365. 


SARGANT.—Urban Rating: 
being an Inquiry into the Incidence of 
Local Taxation in Towns, with: Special 
Reference to Current Proposals for 
Change. By CHARLES HENRY SAR- 
GANT. 8vo, 65. 


‘ 


SCHAFER.—The Essentials - of 


_. Histology, Descriptive and Practical. 

‘By E, A. SCHAFER, F.R.S, With 281 
Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. or Interleaved 
with Drawing Paper, 8s. 6. 


SCHELLEN. — Spectrum Anal- 


ysis in its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. ScuHetren, With 14 Plates and 
291 Woodcuts. 8vo, 315. 6d. 


SCOTT—Weather Charts and 


Storm Warnings. By R.H.Scort, 
F.R.S.° With Ulustrations, Cr. 8vo. 65, 


SEEBOHM (Frederick) — Works 
by. 

The Oxford Reformers—John 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; a History of their Fellow-Work, 
8vo, 145. 

The Era .of the Protestant 
Revolution. WithMap. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 62. 

The English Village Commu- 
nity Examined: in its Relations to the 


Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c, 13 Maps 
and Plates, 8vo. 16s, 


SENNETT.—The Marine Steam 


Engine ; a Treatise for the use of 
Engineering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By RicHARD SENNETT, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations, 8vo, 215. 





SEIVELL—Stories and_ Tales 
By ELIzaBETH M, SEWELL. Crown 8yc 
1s. 6d. each, cloth plain; 25. 6d. eack 
cloth extra, gilt edges :— 


Amy Herbert. Margaret Percival, 


The Earl’s Daughter.. | Laneton Parsonage 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula, 

A Glimpse of the World. | Gertrude, 

Cleve Hall. Ivors, 

Katharine Ashton, 

SHAKESPEARE. — Bowdler’ 


Family - Shakespeare. x vol 
8vo. With 36 Woodcuts, 145. or i 
6 vols, fep. 8vo. 215, 


Outlines of the Life of Shake 


speare. By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHIL 
Lipps, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. £1. 1s. 


Shakespeare’s True Life. B: 
JAMES WALTER. With 500 Illustrations 
. Imp. 8vo, 21s,' 


SHORT.—Sketch of the Histon 
of the Church of Englanc 
to the Revolution of 1688. By T. V 
SHORT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 62, 


SZINGO AND BROOKER 
Electrical Engineering fo: 
Electric Light Artisans an 
Students. By W. Siinco and A 


BROOKER. With 307 Illustrations. Cr 
8vo. 105, 6d, 


SMITH (Gregory)\—Fra Angelico 
and other Short Poems. By GREGOR’ 
SMITH, Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


SMITH (H. F.)--The Handboot 


for Midwives. By Henry Fi 
SMITH, With 41 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo.'5s 


SMITH (J. H.\—The White Um 


breila in Mexico. By J. Hor 
KINSON SMITH. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6a. 


SMITH (R. Bosworth) —Carthagt 


and the Carthagenians. By R 
Boswork?H SMITH, M.A. Maps, Plans 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH (&. H.)\—Graphics ; or, Th 
Art of Calculation by Drawing Line: 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical. Mc 
chanics, and Engineering, including th 
Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery 
&e. By Rozert H. Situ. 

Part I. Text, with separate Atlas ¢ 
Plates, 8vo. 155. | 
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SOUTHE Y.—ThePoeticalWorks 


of Robert Southey. with Por- 
trait. Royal 8vo. 145. 


STANCLE Y.—A Familiar History 


of Birds. By E. Srantey, D.D. 
' With 160 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STEEL (J. H.)}—Works by. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of 


the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. 88 Illustrations. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of 


the Ox; being 2 Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 155. 


STEPHEN.—Essays in Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. By the Right 
Hon, Sir J. STEPHEN. Cr. 8vo. 75. 62. 


| STEVENSON Robt. Louis) Works 
by. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Small fep. 8vo. 55. 


The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. ts. swd. 


1s. 6d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fep. 8vo. 1s. swd.; 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


STEVENSON and OSBOURNE. 


The Wrong Box. By Rozerr 
j' . Louis Stevenson and Lioyp Os- 
" BOURNE, Crown 8vo. 5s. | 


STOCK.—Deductive Logic. By 
. Sr. Georce Stock. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘STONEHENGE. —The Dog in 

Health and Disease. by 

[ ‘STONEHENGE.’ With 84 Wood En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. 75. 62. 


nee e ye THe Theory of the 
2 Stresses on Girders and 
Similar Structures. Bi) BINDON 
B. Stoney, LL.D. F.R.S. M.I.C.E. 
_ With 5 Plates and 143 Tlnstentiane: 
i" Royal 8vo. 36s. 





SULLY ( James) —Works by. 


Outlines of Psychology, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo, 125, 6d.’ 


The Teacher's Handbook of 


Psychology, on the Basis of ‘ Out- 
eed of Psychology.’ Cr. 8vo. 65. 6d, 


Supernatural Religion ; an_In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SIVINBURNE.—Picture Logic ; 
an Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
‘Reasoning. ‘By A. J. SWINBURNE, B, A, 


Post 8vo. 55. 
THOMPSON (D. Greenleaf)— 
Works by. Ry 


The Problem of Evil: an Intro- 


duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 
Ios. 6a, 

-ASystemof Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


The Religious Sentiments of 
the Human Mind.  8vo. 75. 6d. 


maria! JPIORTESS: an Essay. 8v0. 
7s. 6 


THORPE.—A Dictionary of Ap- 
plied Chemistry. By T. E. 
Tuorre, B.Sc. (Vict.) Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 
vols. £2. 25. each. 

[Yol. L. now ready, 


Three in Norway. By Two of 
THEM. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Times and Days: being Essays in 
Romance and History. Fep. 8vo. 55. 


TOMSON.—The Bird Bride: a 
Volume of Ballads and Sonnets. By 
Grauam R, Tomson. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Toxar: 2 Romance. By the Author 
of ‘Thoth.’ Crown 8yo. 
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TREVELYVAN (Sir G. O. Bart.) 
Works by. 


The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 


PoPuLaR EDITION, I vol, cr. 8vo.25.62. 
STUDENT’s EDITION, I vol. cr. 8vo, 65. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 125. 
Liprary EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 365. 


The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition, 8vo. 


18s, Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. 65. 
TROLLOPE(A athony)—Novels by. 


The Warden. Crown 8vo.1s.boards; 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


Barchester Towers. 
Is. boards; 15. 6¢. cloth, 


Crown 8vo, 


on 
H. 


TWELLS. — Colloquies 


Preaching. By the Rev. 
TWELLs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. 


“TYNDALL (John)—Works by. 


Fragments of Science. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 165, 


Heat a Mode of Motion. Cr. 8vo. 


12s. 


Sound. With 


Crown 8vo. tos. 6d, 


Researches on Diamagnetism 
and Magne-Crystallic Action. 


With 8 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 125, 


204 Woodcuts 


Essays on the Floating-Matter 
of the Air in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection, With 24 Woodcuts. 

- Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Lessons in Electricity at the 


Royal Institution, 1875-76. 
with 58 Woodcuts. Crown peace on 


Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories. Crown 
8vo. Is. sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 





ZTVNDALL (John)—Works by— 


continued. 


Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 


tures on Light. Crown 8vo. 15, 
sewed, 15. 62. cloth. 


Faraday as a Discoverer. 
8vo, 35. 6a, 


Fep, 


UNWIN.—The Testing of Mate- 
rials of Construction: a Text- 
Book for the Engineering Laboratory, 
By W.CawruorneE Unwin,F.R.S. With 
§ Plates and 141 Woodcuts, 8vo. 21s, 


VIGNOLES.—The Life of C. B. 
Vignoles, F.R.S. Soldier and Civil 
Engineer, By his Son, OLintuus J. 
VIGNOLES, M.A. 8vo. 165, 


VILZE.—On Artificial Manures, 
their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Grorcgs 
VILLE, Translated and edited by W. 
Crookes, With 31 Plates, 8vo. 21s. 


VIRGIL.—Publi Vergili Maronis 
Bucolica, Georgica, Aineis; 
the Works of VircIL, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
B, H. KENNEpy, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 105. 6d, 


The A£neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By JoHN CoNING- 
TON, M.A, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By JoHN CoNiNG- 
TON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WALKER.—The Correct Card; 
or, How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. CAMPBELL-- 
Wa tker, F.R.G.S.  Fep. 8vo. 25, 64, 


WALPOLE.—History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. 
By SPENCER WALPOLE, Library Edition, 
§ vols. 8vo. £4. 10s. Cabinet Edition. 
5 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


WATERS.—Parish Registers in 


England: their History and Contents, 
By R, E, CHESTER Waters, B.A, | 
8vo. 55. 
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WATTS’ Dictionary of Chemistry 

, Revised and entirely Re-written by H. 

Forster Morey, M.A. D.Sc.; and 

M. M, Pattison Muir, M.A. F.R.S.E. 

Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To 

be published in 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I. & IL. 
A—Indigo, 42s. each. 


WEBB.—Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes. By the 
Rev. T. W. Wess. Crown 8vo. gs. 


WELLINGTON. — Life of the 


Duke of Wellington. By the 
Rev. G, R. GLEIG, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6. 


WELLS.— Recent Economic 


Changes and their Effect on the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Wealth and 
the Well-being of Society. By Davip A, 
WELLS, LL.D. D.C.L. late United States 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 62, ; 


WENDT.—Papers on Maritime 
Legislation, with a Translation of 
the German Mercantile Laws relating to 
Maritime Commerce. By ERNEST EMIL 
Wennt, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. £1. 115. 6a, 


WEST (Charles)—-Works by. 
Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. 8vo. 18s. 


The Mother’s Manual of Chil- 
dren’s Diseases. Cr. 8vo. 25. 62. 


WEYMAN.—The House of the 


Wolf: a Romance. By STANLEY J. 
WEYMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHATELY (E. Jane.)—Works by. 


English Synonyms. Edited by R. 
WuatTELy, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 35. 
Life and Correspondence of 


Richard Whately, D.D. tate 
Archbishop of Dublin, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 105, 64, 


WHATELY (Archbishop)—Works 
by. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


Lessons on Reasoning. Fep. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. . 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Crown - 





WILCOCKS.—The Sea Fisher- 
man. Comprising the Chief Methods or 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, 
and Boating. By J. C. WILcocks, 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILKS.—Lectures on Patholog- 
ical Anatomy. By Samvet Witks, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the late WALTER 
Moxon, M.D. F.R.C.P. 8vo. 185. 


WILLIAMS.— Pulmonary Con- 
sumption ; its Mholegy, Pathology, 
and Treatment. By C.J. B. WILLIAMS, 
M.D, and CHas. THEODORE WILLIAMS, 
M.A. M.D. Oxon. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


WILLIAMS.—Manual of Tele- 
graphy. By W. Wiz1as, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs.. 
Illustrated by 93 Engravings. 8vo. 10s.6d, 


\ 
WILLIAMS.—The Land of My 


Fathers : a Story of Life in Wales. 
By T. MARCHANT WILLIAMS. Cr, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


WIZLICH.—Popular Tables for 
iving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Cuartzes M. WILLIcH. Edited by 
H. BENcE Jones. Crown 8vo. Ios. 64. 





WILLOUGHBY.— East Africa 


and its Big Game. The Narra- 
tive of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to 
the Borders of the Masai. By Capt. Sir. 
Joun C. Witxoucnsy, Bart.  Illus- 
trated by G. D, Giles and Mrs. Gordon 
Hake. Royal 8vo. 215. 


WILSON.—A Manual of Health- 


Science. Adapted for Use in Schools. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E, F.L.S, 
&c. With 74 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,. 25.6¢. 


WITT ea Works by. Trans- 


lated by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. 
The Trojan War. 
Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


The Wanderings of Ulysses. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 64, 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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WOLFF.—Rambles in the Black 
Forest. By Henry W. Wotrr. 
Crown 8vo. 75, 6d. 


WOOD (Rev. J. G..\—Works by. 
Horres Without Hands; a De- 


’ scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 


struction. With 140 Illustrations, 8vo. 
Ios, 6d. 
Insects at Home; a Popular | 


Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
‘ ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations... 8vo. 105. 6d. 


Aj 
Insects Abroad; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. ros, 6d, 


Bible Animals; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, With 112 Illustrations. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


Strange Dwellings ; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands.’ With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35, 6d. 


Out of Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations, Crown 


8vo. 35. 6:2, 
Petland Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The following, books are extracted from the 
‘| foregoing works by the Rev.J. G. Woop: - 
Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 25, 


The Branch Builders. With 28 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Wild Animals of the Bible. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35, 6d, 


Bird-Life of the Bible. With 32 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 





WOOD (Rev. J- G.}—Works by- 


continued. 


Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Homes under the Ground. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


VOUATT (William)—Works by. 


’ The Horse. Revised and enlarged. 
8vo. Woodcuts, 75. 6d. 


The Dog. Revised and enlarged. 
8vo. Woodcuts. 6s. 


YOUNGHUSBAND (Frances)— 


Works by. 


The Story of our Lord, told 
in Simple Language for 
Children. With 25 INustrations on 
Wood from Pictures by the Old Masters. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


The Story of Genesis. Crown 8vo 
2s. 6a. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.)—Works by. 


History of Eclecticism in Greek 


Philosophy. Translated by Saran 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 155. 


Socrates and the Socratic 


Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. ReicHer, M.A. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by SARAH F, ALLEYNE and 
oe Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
185, 


The Pre-Socratic Schools: a His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest 
Period to the time of Socrates. Trans-' 
lated by SaRan F, ALLEYNE, 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo. 30s, 


Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated 


by SARAH F, ALLEYNE and EVELYN 
ABBOTT, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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